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PREFACE 

As  I  am  nearing  the  end  of  my  life's  long  journey, 
I  feel  constrained  to  make  a  record  of  the  use  God 
has  made  of  me  in  drawing  the  children  of  men 
unto  Himself.  "To  Him  be  all  the  glory,"  has 
been  the  keynote  of  my  ministry,  and  it  is  to  honor 
His  dear  name  that,  through  much  labor  and  prayer, 
I  have  prepared  the  chapters  of  this  volume. 

He  has  dealt  bountifully  with  me,  and  blessed 
my  labors  abundantly ;  He  has  permitted  me  to 
preach  His  word  for  nearly  sixty  years ;  He  has 
made  me  the  instrument  of  salvation  to  thousands 
of  souls  ;  He  has  kept  all  of  His  promises  ;  and  I 
would  have  this  volume  go  forth  to  inspire  other 
soul -winners,  and  to  carry  to  them  the  assurance 
of  God's  readiness  to  use  the  humblest  laborers  in 
the  manifestation  of  His  great  and  saving  power. 

The  results  of  my  ministry,  as  herein  recorded, 
are  a  testimony  to  God's  faithfulness  regarding  His 
own  word.  My  message  was  always  the  simple 
Gospel  story,  setting  forth  the  simple  facts  of  sin 
and  salvation,  and,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  to  help  my 
infirmity,  the  blessed  results  followed.  My  reliance 
was  always  upon  the  promises  of    God,  and  now,  in 
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the  evening  of  my  days  "  my  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,"  and  I  would  tell  out  His  praise,  exclaiming  in 
the  words  of  the  poet: 

"  My  praise  and  thanksgiving  are  swelling  and  swelling, 
As  broader  and.  broader  the  promises  prove ; 
The  wonderful  story  I'm  telling  and  telling, 

And  more  and  more  sweetly  I  rest  in  His  love." 

With  unfeigned  diffidence  I  give  this  book  to  the 
public  that,  through  it,  my  life  may  continue  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Cross,  when  this  mortal  shall  have 
put  on  immortality. 

Earthly  monuments  decay,  but  our  lives  may  be 
living  monuments  through  all  eternitj'  ;  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  marble  time  soon  obliterates,  but  the 
inscriptions  made  upon  immortal  souls  grow  brighter 
and  brighter  forevermore. 

May  this  volume  honor  God  wherever  it  may  go, 
and  bless  the  life  of  every  reader. 

WILLIAM  B.  GROW. 

Carbondale,  Pa.,  May  22,  1902. 
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CHAPTER    I 

ANTECEDENTS— THE    GROWS   AND    THE   PALMERS 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  personal  interest  to  me 
that  our  family  can  be  definitely  traced  back 
through  six  generations,  in  the  paternal  line,  to 
the  birth  of  John  Grow  in  1635;  and  through 
eight  generations  in  the  maternal  line,  to  the 
birth  of  Walter  Palmer  in  1585.  It  is  given  to 
few  to  thus  trace  their  ancestry,  and  to  find 
that  in  each  generation  our  antecedents  were 
esteemed  honorable,  and  bore  an  honorable,  and 
in  some  cases  a  conspicuous,  part  in  the  affairs 
of  their  generation. 

The  first  record  of  our  Grow  ancestry  is  the 
birth  of  John  Grow  in  England,  in  1635.  He 
came  from  his  native  land  and  settled  at  Ipswich, 
Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  becoming  one  of  the 
original  settlers  of  the  town.  The  date  of  this 
settlement  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  but 
the  town  papers  of  Ipswich  show  that,  in  1664, 
he  had  liberty  for  fire-wood  and  one  cow  on  the 
common;  such  rights  being  known  as  "rights  of 
commonage."  On  December  15,  1669,  occurred 
his  marriage  to  Hannah  Lord,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Mary  Lord,  of  Ipswich,  who  came 
from  England  in  1635.  Volume  XLIX,  of  Essex 
County    Deeds,    records    the    transfer,    in    1724, 
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of  certain  lands  by  John  Grow  and  his  wife 
Hannah,  to  Nathaniel  and  Philip  Lord,  which 
wonld  indicate  that  our  earliest  ancestors,  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  were  possessed  of 
that  industry  and  thrift  which  we  can  modestly 
claim  as  an  inheritance,  bequeathed  by  each 
generation  to  the  succeeding  one.  John  Grow 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  weaver,  and  was 
known  in  all  the  country  round  about  as  a  man 
of  good  repute. 

Nine  children  were  born  to  John  and  Hannah 
Grow,  namely:  John,  who  died  when  eighteen 
months  old;  Samuel,  John,  Joseph,  Hannah, 
Nathaniel,  Thomas,  and  William.  The  founder 
of  our  family  in  America  lived  to  the  good  old 
age  of  ninety- two  years,  entering  into  rest  Jan- 
uary 9,  1727,  while  the  good  wife  followed  him 
to  the  eternal  home  the  next  year. 

The  seventh  child  of  John  and  Hannah  Grow, 
whose  name  was  Thomas,  is  our  lineal  ancestor. 
He  was  born  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  February 
20,  1684,  and  in  June,  1710,  there  was  published 
in  the  town  records  his  marriage  to  Rebecca 
Holt,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Hannah  Holt, 
and  the  granddaughter  of  the  illustrious  Nicholas 
Holt,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Andover. 
The  newly  wedded  pair  made  their  home  for  a 
time  with  the  Holts,  where  they  were  greatly 
prospered.  Large  grants  of  land  were  made  to 
Thomas  Grow  as  early  as  1721,  which  under  his 
persevering  industry  were  made  valuable,  and  he 
was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  men 
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of  his  town.  Larger  opportunities  in  a  business 
way  caused  him  to  remove  to  Pomfret,  Connecti- 
cut, after  but  a  few  years'  residence  in  Andover. 
He  was  greatly  prospered  at  Pomfret,  where  he 
lived  continuously  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  that  place  January  13,  1753;  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Eebecca,  occurred  March  3,  1763.  Their 
children  were  John,  Thomas,  Joseph,  Ruth, 
Hannah,  and  James,  among  whom  it  is  our 
pleasure  to  claim  Thomas  as  the  next  in  our 
ancestral  line. 

His  birth  occurred  November  7,  1714,  at 
Andover,  an4  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old 
when  the  family  removed  to  Pomfret.  He  was 
married  January  26,  1738,  to  Susannah  Eaton. 
Of  this  marriage  an  interesting  family  of  nine 
children  was  born,  namely:  Rebecca,  Susanna, 
Thomas,  Lydia,  Anna,  William,  Timothy,  Na- 
thaniel and  Ebenezer.  Again  it  is  Thomas  who 
forms  the  link  in  the  family  chain,  being  the 
fourth  in  the  line.  He  was  born  April  4,  1743, 
at  Hampton,  Connecticut.  While  the  record  of 
our  family  previous  to  this  man  is  a  record  of 
morality,  integrity,  and  holy  regard  for  religious 
things,  it  is  with  him  that  the  purely  religious 
is  distinctly  emphasized.  While  he  was  a  large 
farmer,  and  the  merchant  of  his  town,  he  was 
best  known  as  the  deacon  of  the  Baptist  church 
near  his  place.  While  preparing  a  paper  for  the 
Grow  family  reunion,  at  Waterford,  Michigan,  in 
1885,  Miss  Miranda  Grow,  of  Goodrich,  Michi- 
gan, secured  the  following  description  of  Deacon 
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Thomas  Grow's  farm  from  the  lips  of  Thomas 
Wales  Grow,  of  Boston,  who  had  but  then 
recently  visited  the  place.  He  said:  "The  farm 
contains  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land, 
and  is  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  road  leading 
from  Hampton  to  Pomfret.  The  house  where 
Deacon  Grow's  children  were  born  and  brought 
up  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  A  new 
one  was  built  about  the  year  1831  by  his  son 
Thomas,  who  came  into  possession  of  the  place. 
The  oldest  building  on  the  place  is  the  one  that 
had  been  used  by  the  Deacon  as  a  store.  The 
land  north  of  the  house  is  level,  south  of  it  are 
orchards,  and  still  further  south  and  east  is 
a  very  high  hill,  said  to  be  the  highest  in 
Windham  county.  There  is  a  cemetery  on  one 
corner  of  the  farm  where  several  of  the  Grows 
are  buried,  among  them  being  the  one-time 
owner,  Deacon  Thomas  Grow,  and  his  three 
wives." 

The  reader  will  pardon  my  interest  in  this 
description  of  the  old  farm,  since  it  was  there 
my  revered  father  was  born,  and  that  nearly 
all  of  his  boyhood  days  were  spent.  He  will 
pardon,  also,  my  further  reference  to  my  grand- 
father. My  grandfather's  first  marriage  occurred 
June  1,  1767,  his  bride  being  Experience  Goodell, 
who  died  February  9,  1811,  aged  sixty-four  years, 
leaving  a  family  of  fourteen  children.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Mrs.  Sarah  Hyde,  to  whom  he 
was  married  August  18,  1811;  her  death  occurred 
December  26,  1819.     Two  years  later  he  married 
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Experience  Abbot,  a  maiden  lady  of  suitable 
age,  who  survived  him  some  eleven  years.  The 
Deacon's  death  occurred  June  5,  1824,  at  the  age 
of  eighty -one.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death 
was  an  indiscretion  of  the  active,  wide-awake, 
daring  nature  which  had  caused  him  to  rise  so 
successfully  above  most  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 
At  his  advanced  age  of  eighty- one,  he  undertook 
to  drive  a  colt  the  first  time  it  was  harnessed, 
and  when  but  a  half-mile  away  from  the  barn 
he  was  thrown  from  the  wagon,  and,  falling  upon 
a  pile  of  stones  at  the  roadside,  he  was  instantly 
killed. 

Ex- Governor  Chauncey  E.  Cleveland,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  was  still  living  at  the  time  of  the 
1885  reunion,  said  that  he  had  assisted  in  set- 
tling the  estate  of  Thomas  Grow,  who  left  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  that  he  was  the  best 
business  man  he  had  ever  known. 

The  children  of  Thomas  and  Experience  Good- 
ell  Grow  were  Dilla,  who  married  a  Mr.  Bacon; 
Olive,  who  married  Dr.  Hovey;  Lois,  who  mar- 
ried Deacon  William  Burnham;  Phcebe,  who 
married  J.  E.  Hicks;  Chloe,  who  married  Asa 
Bennett;  Hannah,  who  married  Isaac  Kindge; 
Anna,  who  married  Joseph  Darbey;  Elisha,  who 
married  Lois  Palmer;  Rhoda,  who  married  the 
illustrious  Alfred  Bennett,  to  whom  a  fuller  refer- 
ence is  made  further  on  in  this  volume;  Thomas, 
who  married  Jerusha  Wales;  Joseph,  who  mar- 
ried Betsey  E.  Robins;  David,  who  never  mar- 
ried;   and  John,  who  died  while  very  young. 
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In  this  group  of  fourteen  children  one  is  dear 
above  all  the  others,  the  eighth  one  in  the  group, 
—  Elisha  Grow,  whom  it  is  my  proud  privilege 
to  call  father,  a  man  who  fully  sustained  the 
honor  of  the  Grow  name,  and  to  whom  a  loving 
reference  will  be  made  throughout  this  book. 

In  the  maternal  line  we  trace  our  antecedents 
through  eight  generations  of  Palmers.  There  is 
an  interesting  history  attached  to  the  name  itself. 
It  is  derived  from  the  pious  Pilgrims  or  Cru- 
saders who  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  to  view  the 
sepulchre  of  Jesus,  and  who  on  their  return  were 
accustomed  to  wear  palm  leaves  in  their  hats, 
and  carry  staffs  made  from  palm  branches,  which 
gave  them  the  name  of  Palm-ers. 

The  !  earliest  ancestor  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge  is  Walter  Palmer,  who  was  born  in 
England  in  1585.  His  marriage  is  traced  to 
about  the  year  1607,  but  to  whom  the  records 
do  not  show.  His  wife's  death  occurred  while 
he  yet  resided  in  England,  for  we  find  that  when 
he  made  the  voyage  it  was  with  his  three  mother- 
less children  and  his  brother  Abraham,  the  voy- 
age being  made  in  the  party  of  John  Endicott, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  six  ships,  which 
carried  four  hundred  passengers,  who  landed  at 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  September  of 
1629.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  commanding 
figure,  being  six  feet  and  eleven  inches  high,  and 
that  he  was  a  man  of  intellectual  force  and  of 
the  strictest  integrity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
from   being  one  of   the  founders  of  Charlestown, 
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building  the  first  house  in  the  town,  he  long  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  most  important  places  in  the 
gift  of  his  townsmen.  He  was  a  prosperous 
man,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  removal  to 
Stonington,  Connecticut,  in  1653,  was  to  occupy 
a  newly  purchased  farm  of  1,200  acres.  In  his 
religious  life  he  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans, 
and  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  the 
defense  of  the  right.  He,  like  multitudes  of 
others,  had  left  England  partly  because  he  was 
there  denied  the  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience;  and  to 
escape  the  certain  persecutions  that  would  follow 
his  refusal  to  conform  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  pro- 
gram in  religious  matters,  he  sought  for  himself 
and  children  a  home  in  free  New  England,  where 
they  might  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  un- 
restrained by  any  ecclesiastical  machinery.  But 
these  dreams  of  religious  freedom  were  not  real- 
ized, for  he  found  that  something  of  the  Old 
World  evils  survived  in  the  New.  While  he 
lived  at  Stonington,  he  was  taxed  to  support 
the  minister  at  New  London,  twelve  miles  away, 
with  two  rivers  rolling  between  with  neither 
bridges  nor  ferry-boats  to  cross.  The  people  of 
Stonington  felt  that  this  smacked  somewhat  of 
the  conditions  in  the  mother  country,  so  they 
determined  to  have  a  church  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Palmer,  with  others,  was  appointed  to  manage 
these  affairs,  and  after  a  severe  and  protracted 
struggle  they  succeeded,  and  the  first  religious 
services  in  the  town  were  held  in  Mr.  Palmer's 
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house,  March  22,  1657,  and  the  first  pastor, 
Rev.  Zechariah  Bridgen,  lived  in  the  family 
during  the  first  two  years  of  his  labors. 

This  New  England  pioneer,  the  founder  of  the 
Palmer  family  in  America,  lived  to  the  goodly 
age  of  seventy-six  years,  notwithstanding  all  the 
exposure  attendant  upon  pioneer  life,  and  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  a  cemetery  of  two  acres,  which 
he  had  years  before  set  apart  on  his  farm,  the 
occasion  being  the  death  of  an  Indian  while  in 
his  employ.  His  grave  is  still  identified  by  a 
certain  stone,  which  by  his  will  he  had  directed 
to  be  placed  over  his  remains.  There  is  no  in- 
scription or  mark  whatever  on  the  stone,  which 
is  six  feet  and  eleven  inches  in  length,  the  re- 
puted height  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  weighs  fully 
half  a  ton.  All  around  are  the  stones  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  his  children,  and  others  of 
the  family  name.  Among  these  stones  one 
bears  the  inscription :  "  Here  lieth  ye  body  of 
Nehemiah  Palmer,  Esq.,  dyed  February  the  17, 
1717,  in  the  81  year  of  his  age." 

In  the  old  church  records  of  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  following  appears  :  "  Rebecca  Short 
came  in  the  year  1632  and  married  Walter  Pal- 
mer, a  godly  man  of  Charles  town  church,  which 
they  joined  June  1,  1633."  In  the  large  family 
of  children  born  of  this  marriage  was  Gershom, 
who  is  our  lineal  antecedent,  his  birth  occurring 
at  Rekobeth,  Massachusetts,  in  1643. 

He  married  first,  November  28,  1667,  Anne 
Dennison,   the  daughter  of  Captain  George  and 
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Lady  Anne  Dennison.  Ten  children  were  born 
of  this  union.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Palmer  oc- 
curred in  1G94,  and  a  few  years  later  he  married 
Elizabeth,  the   widow   of   Major    Samuel  Mason. 

Gershom  Palmer  was  deacon  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist church  of  Stonington,  and  also  filled  various 
trusted  positions  in  civil  affairs.  He  died  at 
Stonington,  Connecticut,  September  22,  1718, 
aged  seventy-three  years. 

The  next  in  the  line  is  George,  the  son  of 
Gershom  and  Anne  Dennison  Palmer,  who  was 
born   at    Stonington,  Connecticut,  May  27,  1681, 

and  married  Hannah  in  1710,   a  family 

of  eight  children  issuing  from  the  marriage.  His 
death  occurred  in  the  town  of  his  birth  in  1728. 

Fourth  in  the  line  comes  Captain  Christopher, 
the  son  of  George  and  Hannah  Palmer,  who  was 
born  February  13,  1711,  in  Stonington,  Con- 
necticut. On  October  27,  1731,  he  married 
Esther  Prentice,  and  a  family  of  ten  children  was 
born  to  them.  The  captain  died  at  North 
Stonington  in  May  of  1780. 

Next,  and  fifth  in  the  line,  is  Eev.  Christopher 
Palmer,  the  son  of  Captain  Christopher  and 
Esther  Prentice  Palmer.  He  was  born  October 
10,  1735,  at  Stonington,  and  on  January  19,  1758, 
he  was  married  to  Deborah  Brown.  A  family  of 
eight  children  was  born  to  them.  The  Rev. 
Christopher  Palmer  was  eminent  among  the  Bap- 
tist ministers  of  his  day,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction several  important  churches.  The  closing 
years  of   his  ministry  were  spent  at  Schuyler's 
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Lake,  New  York,  where  he  entered  into  rest  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three  years.  His  widow 
survived  him  many  years,  and  had  reached  the 
remarkable  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  two 
years  when  the  summons  came  to  her  August  9, 
1841. 

Abel  Palmer,  the  son  of  Eev.  Christopher  and 
Deborah  Brown  Palmer,  is  the  sixth  in  our  family 
line.  He  was  born  at  North  Stonington,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1761,  and  upon  coming  to  manhood  he 
followed  his  father  in  the  sacred  calling,  and 
came  to  be  a  recognized  leader  in  Baptist  affairs. 
In  September  of  1781  he  was  married  to  his 
second  cousin,  Lois  Palmer,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Gershom  and  Dolly  Brown  Palmer.  He  and  his 
family  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Exeter, 
Otsego  county,  New  York,  and  so  many  other  of 
the  Palmers  settled  here  at  the  same  time  that 
the  place  came  to  be  known  as  "  Palmer  Settle- 
ment." For  very  many  years  Abel  Palmer  min- 
istered to  the  people  of  this  early  settlement,  and 
died  while  acting  pastor  April  8,  1813,  being  in 
the  fifty- third  year  of  his  age.  In  Miss  Calkins' 
history  of  the  New  London  church  he  is  men- 
tioned as  a  "  noted  divine  of  revered  memory." 

In  the  long  roll  of  the  names  of  the  thirteen 
children  that  blessed  this  home,  love  lingers 
longest  and  always  about  the  name  of  the  second 
child,  Lois,  who  on  Christmas  day,  1801,  blessed 
my  father  by  becoming  his  wife.  She  was  my 
mother,  and  she  blessed  me  with  her  mother-love 
and   care  through   the  first  thirty-four   years  of 
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my  life,  and  through  the  half  century  granted  to 
me  since  she  went  away,  her  memory  has  been 
the  inspiration  and  comfort  of  my  life.  And 
never  more  so  than  to-day  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  my  age,  when  it  is  more  delightful  to 
measure  the  time  of  reunion  than  to  count  the 
long  years  of  separation  ;  it  is  so  much  shorter 
now  to  look  ahead,  and  through  the  faith  in 
which  mother  and  other  loved  ones  died,  and  in 
which  I  am  living  and  trusting,  the  look  ahead 
is  glorious. 

"My  mother,  at  that  holy  name 
Within  my  bosom  there's  a  gush 
Of  feeling  which  no  time  can  tame, 
A  feeling  which,  for  years  of  fame, 
I  would  not.  could  not  crush." 


CHAPTER    II 

BIRTH   AND   EARLY    YEARS 

The  marriage  of  Elisha  Grow  and  Lois  Palmer 
took  place  December  25,  1801,  a  little  more  than 
a  century  ago.  This  marriage  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  family  of  seventeen  children — ten  sons 
and  seven  daughters.  In  the  order  of  their 
birth  their  names  were  Lois,  Julia,  Stillman, 
Dilla,  Elijah  and  Elisha  (twins),  Anne,  John, 
Abel,  Sarah,  William,  Thomas,  Edward  and 
Edwin  (twins),  Olive,  Rhoda,  Philip.  I  am 
grateful  that  I  am  able  to  reproduce  for  this 
volume,  pictures  of  the  ten  brothers  and  the 
seven  sisters,  except  Olive,  whose  name  only 
appears,  as  her  death  occurred  when  she  was 
but  five  years  of  age,  and  some  years  before  the 
Daguerreotype  process  was  introduced.  All  of 
this  large  family  have  crossed  the  river  except 
Thomas,  Edward,  and  the  writer.  Our  parents, 
upon  their  marirage,  settled  at  Pomfret,  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Thomas  Wales  Grow,  of  Boston,  in  1885 
located  the  Connecticut  home  of  our  parents,  and 
gave  the  following  account: 

"As  I  was  calling  among  the  old  neighbors,  I 
asked  one  of  them  if  he  knew  where  Elisha  Grow 
used  to  live.  'Yes,'  said  he,  '  I  think  he  lived 
down  there  by  the  railroad;  there  is  a  cellar-hole 
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there.  I  think  that  was  the  place.'  While  we 
were  talking  another  neighbor  came  to  us,  and  I 
asked  him  the  same  question.  'Yes,  sir,'  he  said; 
'down  there  by  the  railroad.'  That  settled  it  in 
my  mind,  as  the  two  old  gentlemen  agreed,  and 
they  are  reliable  persons.  They  went  with  me, 
and  we  looked  the  ground  all  over.  One  of  the 
old  gentlemen  told  me  that  the  railroad  crosses 
what  used  to  be  the  garden.  The  house  had  been 
torn  down,  and  only  a  few  rods  away  were  some 
of  the  timbers  that  had  come  out  of  it.  We 
went  to  them,  and  I  took  an  axe  and  hewed  off 
a  piece  which  surely  came  out  of  the  house  in 
which  Elisha  Grow  and  his  family  had  lived.  I 
asked  one  of  my  informants  how  long  Mr.  Grow 
lived  there.  His  answer  was:  '  So  long  that 
they  had  seven  children  born  there.'  And  then 
he  added :  '  Elisha  said  he  had  so  many  chil- 
dren he  must  get  where  land  was  cheaper;  so 
two  of  his  neighbors  bought  his  farm,  which  I 
should  say  contained  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
acres.'  " 

In  February,  1812,  came  the  migration  west- 
ward. With  his  family  and  goods  loaded  on 
sleighs,  the  long  journey  was  made  to  Homer, 
New  York.  In  this  early  time  the  country  about 
Homer  was  entirely  new,  and  it  formed  a  part 
of  Cortland,  then  a  town  ten  miles  square.  Later 
the  division  was  made  into  the  north  and  south 
half,  the  northern  portion  becoming  Homer,  and 
the  southern  portion  Cortland. 

Here  I  saw  the  light  of  day  for  the  first   time 
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October  11,  1816.  The  house,  which  was  built 
when  I  was  but  five  years  old,  is  still  standing 
on  the  old  farm,  and  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
to  Homer,  three  years  ago,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  visit  the  old  farm  and  to  spend  a  little  time 
in  the  old  house  with  the  family  now  owning 
the  place.  The  reader  can  imagine  the  rush  of 
memories  that  came  to  me  in  my  eighty-third 
year,  as  I  sat  in  the  house  on  the  old  farm  into 
which  my  parents  moved  when  I  was  but  five 
years  old. 

The  family  home  continued  to  be  at  Homer 
for  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  the 
family  of  seven  children  which  made  the  jour- 
ney from  Connecticut  had  become  seventeen. 
My  early  life  was  circumscribed  by  all  the  con- 
ditions attendant  upon  pioneer  life.  School 
privileges  were  very  limited,  consisting  only  of 
the  summer  and  winter  terms  of  about  three 
months  each.  It  was  in  this  pioneer  school  that 
my  veracity  was  first  called  in  question,  and  so 
sorely  did  this  experience  affect  me  that  I  recall 
the  circumstances  in  all  their  details  as  though 
it  were  but  yesterday.  The  teacher  was  a  splen- 
did Presbyterian  girl,  and  among  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  the  community  was  a  Mr.  Ives,  who 
was  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
whose  son  it  was  that  attempted  to  lay  me  in  a 
lie.  It  hurt  me  to  the  heart.  We  were  both 
asked  to  tell  our  story  to  the  teacher;  then  she 
took  time  to  consider  the  matter,  and  after 
awhile  she  decided  that  I  was  not  guilty  of  false- 
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hood.  This  decision  lifted  a  great  burden  from 
my  young  heart,  taught  me  the  inestimable  value 
of  truthfulness,  and  of  course  gave  me  a  decided 
attachment  for  the  teacher.  Another  experience 
of  these  early  days  made  a  like  indelible  impres- 
sion on  my  mind.  I  borrowed  from  a  neighbor, 
Mr.  Aaron  Phelps,  a  shotgun,  and  while  using  it 
I  injured  the  lock.  When  I  returned  it  I  said 
nothing  about  having  injured  it.  That  night  I 
could  not  sleep,  and  so  early  the  next  day,  and 
before  he  had  discovered  the  injury,  I  went  to 
his  house  and  acknowledged  what  had  happened, 
and  told  him  that  I  would  work  for  him  until 
the  cost  of  repairing  it  was  fully  paid.  This  I 
did,  and  then  I  slept.  Thus  early  I  discovered 
the  relation  of  a  clear  conscience  to  sound  and 
restful  sleep. 

After  reaching  the  age  of  ten,  I  no  longer  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  both  the  summer  and  win- 
ter terms  of  school.  There  were  too  many  things 
that  a  boy  of  that  age  could  do  on  a  farm  for 
the  pioneer  farmer  to  spare  him  for  the  summer 
season,  so  my  schooling  was  cut  down  to  three 
months  of  the  twelve.  My  first  summer  was 
largely  employed  in  riding  a  horse  for  plowing 
out  the  corn.  Father  had  planted  twenty- five 
acres,  and  by  the  time  this  had  been  plowed 
each  way  three  times,  I  had  had  enough  horse- 
back riding  to  more  than  satisfy  any  boy  of  ten 
summers.  Xor  was  this  all.  Twenty-five  acres 
seeming  to  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  my  father, 
he  went  to  Little  York,  a  little  way  below  us,  to 
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plow  out  a  half  acre  for  a  widow.  During  the 
dinner  hour  I  fell  asleep,  and  when  father  re- 
turned and  awakened  me,  he  found  that  I  was 
broken  out  with  measles.  He  carried  me  home 
on  his  back,  and  there  followed  a  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  disease — for  ten  of  the  children 
were  sick  at  one  time  ;  we  had  a  light  attack, 
however,  the  supposition  being  that  I  did  not 
bring  home  enough  to  go  round. 

At  eleven  years  I  began  work  at  Corey's  tan- 
nery. My  work  was  to  grind  the  bark,  drive  the 
horse,  and  feed  the  mill.  In  connection  with  the 
tannery,  Mr.  Corey  had  a  shoe -shop.  During 
the  noon  hour  I  watched  the  workmen  and 
learned  something  about  handling  their  tools.  I 
found  the  work  fascinating,  and  as  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  making  friends  with  the  men, 
after  a  little  one  of  them  cut  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
me  and  loaned  me  the  last  on  which  to  make 
them;  so  that  before  I  was  twelve  years  old  I 
could  boast  of  wearing  on  my  feet  a  pair  of 
shoes  made  with  my  own  hands.  To  pay  the 
journeyman  for  the  leather  in  them,  I  drew  a 
load  of  wood  off  the  mountain  to  his  house, 
using  for  the  work  a  large  ox- team.  I  came  to 
be  the  family  shoemaker,  making  the  only  shoes 
worn  by  my  youngest  sister  until  she  was  seven 
years  of  age,  and  mending  for  the  rest  of  the 
family.  In  this  way  I  was  able  to  save  my 
father's  shoe  bill  at  Corey's,  which  usually 
amounted  to  between  forty  and  fifty  dollars  a 
year. 
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My  mechanical  tastes  ran  along  other  lines  as 
well,  especially  to  carpentry,  in  which  occupation 
the  larger  part  of  the  years  of  rny  manual  labor 
was  spent.  My  father  failed  to  give  us  the  en- 
couragement which  boys  should  have  had  in  the 
way  of  tools  and  material,  yet  with  such  means 
as  were  at  hand  I  built  wagons,  carts,  and  sleds, 
and  made  ox -yokes,  axe-helves,  and  the  like. 
Before  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  erected  my  first 
building,  which  was  a  hog-house,  12x16,  with  a 
hen-house  overhead.  Having  thus  demonstrated 
my  aptness  for  carpentry,  I  was  apprenticed  to 
one  Samuel  Wallace,  the  arrangements  being  made 
by  my  mother.  Apprenticed  in  my  fifteenth  year, 
the  terms  of  the  contract  were  as  follows  :  For 
the  first  year  I  was  to  receive  thirty  dollars,  three 
months'  schooling,  and  my  board  and  washing. 
The  day  was  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  labors  of  this  painfully  long  day, 
as  the  youngest  apprentice,  I  was  obliged  to  do 
the  chores  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset.  For 
the  second  year  I  was  to  receive  the  increased 
wages  of  thirty-five  dollars,  no  chores,  and  no 
schooling.  I  was  glad  of  the  liberal  (?)  increase 
in  my  wages,  and  also  the  release  from  the  chores, 
but  regretted  the  loss  of  the  school  privileges. 
The  new  apprentice  was  Wallace's  nephew,  who 
came  from  Boston,  and  it  was  upon  him  that 
the  choring  fell.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  knew 
so  little  about  milking  that  the  cow  was  rapidly 
drying  up  under  his  manipulations,  and  so  I  was 
again  asked  to  do  the   milking,  being  given  the 
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promise  of  a  suitable  present.  I  saw  the  cow 
and  milked  her  twice  a  day,  but  I  haven't  seen 
the  present  yet.  Still  I  shall  always  be  glad  of 
having  done  this  extra  work,  since  it  was  while 
on  my  way  to  the  pasture,  following  the  path 
lying  between  the  yards  of  Giles  Capron  and 
Samuel  Hackett,  that  Mrs.  Capron  called  to  me, 
and  introduced  me  to  Mary  Ann  Hackett,  a 
beautiful  girl  of  sweet  sixteen,  whose  beauty  and 
goodness  became  more  fully  revealed  to  me 
through  the  five  years  of  a  delightful  courtship 
and  the  nearly  sixty  years  of  a  blessed  married 
life. 

For  the  third  year  another  large  (?)  increase 
in  my  salary  of  five  dollars  was  made,  and  again 
no  schooling,  and  no  chores.  This  brought  me 
to  my  nineteenth  year,  when  my  trade  was  com- 
pleted. Here  my  life  may  have  said  to  have 
begun  in  earnest.  I  bought  my  outfit  of  tools, 
built  my  own  chest,  and  began  work  at  one  dollar 
a  day  and  board,  my  work  being  in  and  around 
Homer.  Meanwhile  removals  from  among  the 
settlers,  to  the  west,  had  begun,  the  state  of 
Michigan  claiming  most  of  them.  Among  the 
removals  in  1836  were  my  three  brothers,  Still - 
man,  Elijah,  and  Elisha,  with  their  families, 
who  settled  at  Springfield,  Oakland  county, 
Michigan.  In  1837  followed  my  father's  family, 
accompanied  by  the  families  of  my  two  married 
brothers  and  my  three  married  sisters.  All 
these  went  by  wagons,  passing  through  Canada, 
while  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  load  the  goods  on  an 
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Erie  canal -boat  and  accompany  them  to  Buffalo. 
There  the  goods  were  transferred  to  a  lake- 
boat,  and  the  journey  was  continued  to  Detroit. 
So  limited  were  my  cash  resources  that,  after 
paying  the  freight,  I  was  left  to  make  a  four- 
hundred- mile  trip  without  one  cent  of  money, 
but  through  the  kindness  of  the  captain  I  was 
given  every  privilege  and  comfort.  Arriving  in 
Detroit,  I  attended  to  the  storing  of  the  goods, 
and  then  found  that  twenty- six  miles  lay  be- 
tween me  and  the  home  of  my  brother  Still- 
man.  There  was  no  way  but  to  walk,  and  this 
I  started  to  do,  with  a  satchel  weighing  about 
seventy  pounds.  The  roads  had  been  recently 
ditched,  and  were,  without  any  exception,  the 
worst  roads  that  I  have  ever  seen.  About 
three  miles  out  of  Detroit,  I  overtook  two  men 
driving  cattle,  who  asked  me  to  put  my  satchel 
in  the  wagon  and  drive  the  team.  I  felt  greatly 
elated  at  this  seeming  smile  of  fortune,  but 
when  I  found  myself  going  through  a  mudhole, 
where  the  front  of  the  wagon  dipped  a  box  full 
of  mud  which  flowed  out  the  back  of  the  wagon 
as  I  came  out  of  a  sink  hole,  I  at  once  surren- 
dered the  lines,  preferring  to  help  drive  the 
cattle.  We  made  twelve  miles  the  first  day, 
staying  at  Birmingham  over  night,  where  the 
cattle -men  paid  all  bills.  Before  nightfall  of 
the  following  day  I  reached  my  brother's  house, 
a  tired  but  happy  youth,  the  several  families 
having  previously  arrived. 

In   a  little  while  father   purchased   a  farm  of 
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one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Waterford, 
while  the  others  settled  in  different  parts  of  the 
township,  and  another  chapter  in  our  family 
history  begins.  But  now  I  must  go  back  with 
the  reader  to  recount  the  religious  experiences, 
which  began  in  the  old  church  at  Homer,  under 
the  faithful  ministry  of  my  greatly  renowned 
uncle,  Eev.  Alfred  Bennett. 


CHAPTER    III 

EARLY  RELIGIOUS   EXPERIENCES 

Among  the  emigrants  to  Cortland  county,  who 
preceded  my  parents  by  a  few  years,  was  Alfred 
Bennett  and  others  of  his  sterling  religious 
character.  While  they  had  left  the  rugged  hills 
and  narrow  valleys  of  Connecticut  for  the  broader 
fields  of  the  Empire  State,  unlike  many  emigrants, 
they  cherished  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and 
believed  that  they  could  best  secure  to  them- 
selves temporal  blessings  by  a  rightful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  God  of  the  universe.  Accord- 
ingly, religious  services  marked  their  pioneer 
life,  and  in  1801  a  Baptist  church  —  the  First 
Baptist  church  of  Homer  —  was  organized,  with 
sixteen  members.  This  was  the  first  church  of 
any  Christian  denomination  organized  in  Cort- 
land county.  On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Baptist  State  Missionary  Convention,  in 
Cortland  village,  in  October  of  1880,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Bright,  the  president  of  the  convention, 
departed  from  his  usual  custom  and  made  an 
address,  explaining  the  departure  by  saying  that 
the  associations  of  the  historic  surroundings  im- 
pelled him.  He  referred  to  the  old  church  of 
Homer  as  follows:  "Its  first  house  of  worship 
stood   within   the  old   township  of  Homer,  near 
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the  turn  of  the  road  between  what  was  then 
Cortlandville  and  Homer  village,  and  was  as 
plain  a  structure  as  could  be  made  of  beams  and 
boards.  Its  first  pastor  was  Alfred  Bennett  of 
blessed  memory.  I  am  told  that  the  house  never 
had  a  furnace  or  stove  in  it.  In  those  days  they 
put  the  stove  in  the  pulpit,  and  it  kept  the  whole 
house  warm,  too.  That  old  house  of  the  church 
of  1801  was  the  center  of  great  and  wonderful 
revivals,  such  revivals  as  we  see  fewer  of  nowa- 
days than  we  could  wish  to  see." 

It  was  here  in  this  old  meeting-house  that  my 
father  and  mother  worshiped,  carrying  their 
children  with  them,  for  in  those  days  the  family 
attended  church  together.  Although  I  was  but 
eleven  years  old  when  the  old  building  was  taken 
down,  it  had  at  that  age  become  a  familiar  place 
to  me.  The  old  church  was  a  fruitful  mother, 
for  five  children  were  born  of  her,  each  of  which 
has  had  an  honored  history,  and  are  still  active 
forces  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Somewhat  weak- 
ened by  the  large  numbers  dismissed  to  form 
the  new  churches,  and  seeking  the  centre  of 
population,  she  betook  herself,  in  1827,  to  Homer 
village,  where  a  new  house  of  worship  was 
erected,  in  which  Alfred  Bennett  continued  his 
ministry  until  1832,  when  he  accepted  the  agency 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

In  1780,  the  pastor  called  to  his  assistance  Elder 
Blaine,  of  the  Auburn  Baptist  church,  and  a 
protracted  meeting  of  great  power  was  held  for 
thirteen  days.     I  was  then  in  my  fifteenth  year. 
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From    my  birth   I  was    surrounded    by    religious 
influences,  as   the   reader  well   knows   from   the 
foregoing   chapter,   and  three  years   previous  to 
the  time  of  which  I  now  write,  I  had  experienced 
the   deepest   convictions    of   sin,    but   I   did   not 
yield  to  them.     The  fault  was  not  wholly  mine, 
for  if  a  suitable  opportunity  had  then  presented 
itself   for  me   to   have  publicly  confessed  Christ, 
I    would    certainly   have    done   it.      There    are, 
doubtless,  many  souls  who,  lacking  such  oppor- 
tunities,   fail   of   ever   honoring   God   with   their 
lives.      In    this,    my    own    experience,    I    have 
always  found  an  argument  for  special  seasons  of 
effort  in  the  interests   of   the  unsaved   in  every 
church.     But  these  early  convictions  never  for- 
sook me,  and  from  time  to  time  asserted  their 
claims   upon   my   heart    and    conscience.      They 
came  into  full  play  during  the  progress  of  these 
meetings,  and  only  a  few  meetings  had  been  held 
before  I  felt  the  weight  of  sin  and  the  need  of  a 
Saviour,  and  as  the  day  was  fading  into  night,  I 
sought,  as  the  place  of  secret  devotion,  an  old 
blacksmith  shop  near  the  church,  and  there  alone 
with   God,    I   surrendered   myself    to   Him,    and 
staked   my  all   for  time    and   eternity   upon   the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour.    The  surrender 
of  myself  is  so  fully  the  story  of  my  conversion 
that  it  has  always  been  with  peculiar   joy  that  I 
have  sung  my  experience  in  the  precious  lines: 

"Here  Lord,  I  give  myself  away, 
'Tis  all  that  I  can  do." 
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So  great  was  the  peace  and  comfort  that  came 
into  my  soul,  that  when  I  think  of  that  old 
blacksmith  shop,  with  its  dingy  surroundings,  as 
the  place  where  the  Saviour's  great  love  was 
spoken  to  my  soul,  I  appropriate  the  words  of 
the  hymn, 

MAt  the  cross,  at  the  cross, 
Where  I  first  saw  the  light, 
And  the  burden  of  my  heart  rolled  away; 
It  was  there  by  faith,  I  received  my  sight 
And  now  I  am  happy  all  the  day." 

That  night  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  usual 
invitation  being  given,  I  made  my  first  effort  at 
public  testimony,  and  as  though  it  were  but 
yesterday,  instead  of  seventy  years  ago,  I 
can  clearly  recall  how,  with  stammering  tongue 
and  shaking  knees,  I  said:  X'I  feel  bad,  because 
I  can't  feel  bad."  This  testimony  told  but 
vaguely  the  story  of  my  salvation,  and  showed 
with  considerable  clearness  the  false  notion  I 
had  of  the  necessity  of  feeling  bad,  instead  of 
being  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  effect  of  my  testimony  upon  the  congre- 
gation was  to  produce  an  expression  of  joy  upon 
the  countenances  of  all  the  Christians  present. 
It  was  plainly  their  own  experience  repeated  in 
my  life,  and  then,  as  always,  there  was  a  su- 
preme joy  for  regenerated  souls  in  the  spiritual 
birth  of  another  soul.  After  the  meeting  I  ex- 
perienced for  the  first  time  the  real  joy  of 
Christian   fellowship  —  the    fellowship  which  has 
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been,  and  now  is,  one  of  the  most  treasured  joys 
of  my  life;  second  only  is  this  fellowship  of  the 
saints  to  the  fellowship  of  the  dear  Saviour. 

I  was  baptized  by  my  greatly  revered,  widely 
known,  and  dearly  loved  uncle,  Rev.  Alfred  Ben- 
nett, whose  life  was  so  useful,  and  whose  labors 
were  so  abundant,  as  to  justly  merit  the  distin- 
guished place  which  is  assigned  to  him  in  Bap- 
tist history.  His  name  is  always  associated  with 
that  of  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  Daniel  Hascall  and 
John  M.  Peck  in  the  organization  of  our  mission- 
ary work.  His  success  as  a  pioneer  pastor  was 
even  surpassed  in  his  zeal  for  both  foreign  and 
domestic  missions.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  Homer  in  the  interests  of  foreign  missions  he 
produced  the  most  profound  impression,  and  the 
people  contributed  to  the  full  limit  of  their  abil- 
ity, rolling  up  an  offering  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  I  well  recall  how  his 
address  stirred  me.  I  had  but  two  dollars  in 
the  world,  and  when  the  bell- crowned  hat  was 
passed  I  put  it  in  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, and  had  the  hat  been  big  enough  I  would 
have  put  myself  in  with  it.  I  never  felt  like 
crying  out  more  sincerely — 

"Here  Lord,  I  give  myself  away; 
'Tis  all  that  I  can  do." 

It  is  not  strange,  in  the  light  of  God's 
promises,  that  such  a  man  should  have  been 
given  such  a  son  as  Cephas  Bennett,  whose  mis- 
sionary  labors    for    half    a    century  in    Burmah 
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make  one  of  the  noblest  chapters  of  missionary 
history.  The  thought  of  being  linked  to  such 
men  by  the  tender  ties  of  blood  could  not  but 
fill  my  soul  with  a  holy  desire  to  be  worthy  of 
my  kinsmen. 


CHAPTER  IV 

EARLY  EXPERIENCES    IN    MICHIGAN 

I  was  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival  in  Michigan.  My  brother  Abel  and  I, 
having  learned  our  trade  together,  soon  went  to 
work  by  the  day,  earning  a  daily  wage  of  one 
dollar  and  a  half.  Among  our  earliest  engage- 
ments was  one  with  a  certain  public  officer  of 
the  county,  whose  great  failing  was  the  imbibing 
too  freely  of  the  spirits  that  intoxicate.  Our 
contract  with  him  was  to  put  in  the  sleepers, 
floor,  and  doors  of  a  recently  erected  barn,  for 
which  we  were  to  receive  fifteen  dollars.  We 
went  to  work  on  Christmas  day,  and  before  the 
day  had  passed  we  found  it  necessary  to  call 
upon  the  owner  for  further  supplies.  He  had 
been  celebrating,  and  in  response  to  our  request 
he  flatly  refused  to  furnish  the  things  needed, 
and  finally  rewarded  our  efforts  at  persuasion  by 
telling  us  to  leave  the  job  just  where  it  was,  and 
he  would  pay  us  all  that  he  agreed  to.  When,  a 
few  days  later,  we  received  our  fifteen  dollars, 
for  not  quite  a  full  day's  work,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  foolishness  of  drinking,  since  it  had 
practically  made  a  fool  of  this  man,  who  was  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  county  a  foremost  citizen. 

As    already    stated,   father    had    purchased    a 
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farm  at  Waterford,  seven  miles  from  Pontiac, 
the  county  seat,  a  property  which  remained  in 
our  family  until  three  years  ago.  The  brothers- 
in-law  who  had  journeyed  from  New  York  state 
with  us  settled  as  follows:  Godfrey  located  in 
Jackson  county;  Robinson  near  Waterford;  and 
Bishop  in  Pontiac. 

All  this  portion  of  Michigan  was  but  sparsely 
settled  at  this  time,  the  log  houses  being  few 
and  far  between,  while  a  frame  house  was  a  rare 
thing.  The  towns  were  uniformly  ten  miles 
square,  and  all  roads  ran  directly  north  and 
south,  and  east  and  west,  except  where  the 
physical  features  made  the  direct  line  impossible. 
The  foresight  of  those  who  laid  out  that  state 
was  especially  commendable  in  the  matter  of 
providing  for  the  public  schools.  Four  lots  of 
eighty  acres  each  were  reserved  for  school  pur- 
poses in  the  center  of  each  town,  and  these  lots 
were  not  offered  for  sale  until  the  settlement  had 
become  sufficient  to  enhance  their  value;  then 
all  but  the  land  actually  needed  for  the  schools 
was  put  upon  the  market,  and  sold  at  a  price 
sufficient  to  create  a  substantial  fund  for  school 
purposes. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1837,  I  journeyed  to 
Monroe  county  to  visit  two  brothers  and  a  sister 
of  my  mother,  who  had  gone  west,  two  years 
before,  from  Exeter  in  Otsego  county,  New  York, 
and  being  the  first  settlers  they  were  given  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  town,  which  they  called 
Exeter,  after  their  old  New  York  town. 
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Godfrey,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  when  he  purchased  his  eighty- acre  farm 
in  Jackson  county,  had  bargained  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  log  house  to  be  in  readiness  for  his 
family,  but  when  he  reached  the  farm  he  found 
that  not  only  had  there  been  no  house  erected, 
but  not  even  a  stick  of  timber  had  been  made 
ready.  Taking  refuge  with  a  hospitable  neigh- 
bor (and  all  neighbors  are  hospitable  in  a  new 
country),  he  sent  for  me  to  come  and  build  his 
house.  The  house  was  18  x  28  feet,  with  three 
rooms  below  and  one  above.  Five  logs  made 
the  first  story.  The  needs  of  the  family  were  so 
urgent  that  I  worked  with  all  the  energies  of 
my  early  vigor  and  built  the  house,  put  in  a 
stone  fireplace,  built  the  chimney,  and  hung  the 
crane  all  in  four  weeks.  This  was  long  before 
the  era  of  the  Carpenters'  Union,  with  the  eight- 
hour -day  system. 

Of  the  loneliness  that  attends  pioneer  life, 
especially  for  the  women,  the  case  of  my  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Godfrey,  furnishes  a  good  example. 
During  my  four  weeks'  stay  with  them  she 
saw  no  one  of  her  own  sex,  and  probably 
many  more  weeks  rolled  by  after  my  departure 
with  the  same  conditions  of  loneliness.  It  was 
while  here  that  I  experienced  a  sensation  that 
can  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  The 
Grand  river,  which  was  a  rapid,  turbulent  stream, 
flowed  alongside  of  Godfrey's  farm.  The  roar- 
ing of  the  waters  in  the  night  seasons  was  of 
itself  a  sensation,  but  when  on  a  dark,  stormy, 
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dreary,  and  dismal  night  there  was  mingled  with 
the  roaring  of  the  waters  the  voice  of  a  human 
being,  the  experience  was  thrilling  indeed.  On 
this  awful  night,  apparently  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  the  cry  came,  and  it  was  simply  the 
one  word,  "Lost!  lost!  lost!"  I  never  knew 
anything  more  about  the  case  in  any  way,  but 
in  the  after  years  of  an  active  ministry  covering 
more  than  half  a  century,  I  never  pleaded  with 
sinners  to  come  to  the  Saviour  that  I  was  not 
inspired  to  my  greatest  earnestness  by  the  mem- 
ory of  that  awful  cry,  uttered  so  despairingly  on 
the  lonely  banks  of  the  Grand  river,  "Lost! 
lost!  lost!" 

After  completing  the  house,  I  walked  back  to 
Oakland  county,  covering  forty- two  miles  in  ten 
and  a  half  hours.  We  were  in  that  day  inde- 
pendent of  the  trolley  lines.  I  spent  the  first 
night  on  the  homeward  journey  with  a  relative, 
and  the  following  day  pushed  on  to  Milford,  a 
fifteen-mile  walk.  This  was  a  new  place  whence 
my  brother  Abel  had  gone  at  the  time  of  my  de- 
parture to  build  Godfrey's  house.  Milford  was 
an  entirely  new  settlement  with  splendid  pros- 
pects for  men  of  our  craft.  I  found  Abel  living 
in  a  sort  of  shanty  house,  boarded  up  and  down 
with  rough  boards.  Only  five  miles  beyond  Mil- 
ford lay  Highland,  where  another  brother,  John, 
was  living  with  his  wife's  people. 

Here,  in  Milford,  Abel  and  I  began  work  to- 
gether again.  Only  five  dwelling-houses  had 
been  erected  before  Abel's  coming,  and  the  en- 
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tire  population  did  not  number  more  than  forty 
souls.  The  place,  however,  settled  rapidly,  and 
within  a  year  fully  thirty  families  moved  in,  and 
we  had  the  work  of  erecting  houses  for  nearly 
all  of  them.  We  would  erect  a  house  18x24 
feet,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  lay  the  floors, 
make  the  doors  and  sash,  and  get  the  building 
ready  for  the  plasterer  for  the  sum  of  eighty 
dollars.  Out  of  even  these  slender  earnings  we 
bought  two  lots,  side  by  side,  for  fifty  dollars 
apiece,  on  which,  later,  we  erected  a  suitable 
double  dwelling  house  for  our  own  use. 

Many  are  the  incidents  of  these  pioneer  days 
which  would  doubtless  interest  the  reader,  but 
the  space  which  I  have  allowed  myself  will  not 
permit  me  to  publish  them.  There  is,  however, 
one  incident  which  reflects  so  much  honor  upon 
humble  daily  Christian  living  that  I  must  relate 
it:  Through  sparsely  settled  Michigan  two  men 
were  journeying  together,  the  one  an  out-and- 
out  infidel,  the  other  a  man  of  universalistic 
tendencies,  but  scarcely  more  religious  than  his 
companion.  Night  overtook  them,  and  they 
sought  out  a  humble  and  lonely  log  house  and 
asked  for  shelter.  The  humble  housewife  was 
alone,  her  husband  having  gone  into  the  woods 
in  search  of  game  for  the  family's  food.  With 
genuine  hospitality  she  took  them  in,  showing 
them  where  they  could  shelter  and  feed  their 
horse,  and  afterward  showed  them  up  the  ladder 
to  the  modest,  but  comfortable  and  cleanly  cham- 
ber.    After  a  little,  the  good  man  of  the  house 
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returned,  and  the  men  were  awakened  by  the 
whetting  of  a  knife.  At  once  their  fears  were 
aroused,  and  deciding  that  danger  was  ahead, 
they  planned  how  they  would  deal  with  their 
anticipated  assailant  when  he  attempted  to  as- 
cend the  ladder,  and  further  arranged  that  one 
should  keep  vigil  while  the  other  slept.  Foolish 
men  !  The  knife  was  being  whetted  to  dress  a 
fine  fat  deer  which  the  pioneer  had  brought 
home.  After  a  little  the  venison  was  ready  and 
the  good  man  sat  down  with  his  wife  to  partake 
of  the  goodly  meal,  but  first  of  all  his  voice  was 
lifted  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  bountiful 
blessing  upon  the  day's  hunt.  Upon  hearing 
this  the  watchman  aroused  his  companion  and 
related  what  had  taken  place.  But  the  carnal 
mind  is  always  slow  to  comprehend  things 
spiritual,  and  so  they  trembled  on  together,  mak- 
ing yet  more  vicious  plans  of  defense.  But  as 
they  waited  and  listened,  they  heard  the  man  after 
supper  read  a  chapter  from  the  holy  book,  and 
afterward  kneel  down  with  his  wife  and  in  the 
prayer  that  he  offered  they  heard  this :  w  God 
bless  and  keep  the  strangers  who  share  the  pro- 
tection of  our  humble  roof  this  night."  This 
was  enough,  with  a  shame  which  they  mutually 
acknowledged,  they  said :  "  We  can  sleep  in 
safety  here!"  Here  was  exemplified  the  power 
of  unconscious  religious  influence,  and  likewise 
the  power  of  a  simple  consistent  Christian  life 
over  the  ungodly.  Not  less  of  precept,  but  more 
of  practice  is  my  plea. 
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In  the  spring  of  1838,  business  matters  of 
considerable  importance  made  it  necessary  for 
my  father  to  make  a  journey  to  New  York  state, 
and  I  accompanied  him  to  attend  to  one  of  the 
most  important  and  blessed  events  in  my  life. 
The  following  chapter  will  relate  it. 


CHAPTER    V 

MARRIAGE   AND    HOME-MAKING 

The  reader  will  recall  that  it  was  in  my  six- 
teenth year,  and  while  doing  the  extra  work  for 
my  boss  of  milking  the  cow,  I  was  introduced  to 
a  sixteen-year-old  girl.  This  introduction  was  the 
beginning  of  an  acquaintance  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest.  She  was  an  Auburn,  New  York, 
girl,  making  a  short  visit  to  Homer.  Her  return 
to  her  home  a  few  days  after  the  meeting  was 
one  of  those  disappointments  which  seemed  too 
great  for  my  boy  heart,  with  its  kindling  love, 
to  bear.  There  were  other  girls,  many  of  them, 
but  somehow  none  ever  appealed  to  my  inner 
nature  like  this  girl.  After  she  had  gone,  I 
turned  to  that  good  old  friend  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, the  one  who  has  probably  helped  more 
young  people  to  carry  on  their  love  affairs  than 
all  the  world  besides,  and  with  his  help  the 
world  again  held  a  light  for  me,  and  my  heart 
cherished  a  hope  which,  under  God,  was  brought 
to  a  blessed  fruition.  The  good  old  friend  to 
whom  I  refer  is,  of  course,  our  Uncle  Sam.  He 
was  expensive  in  those  early  days,  for  he  would 
charge  twenty- five  cents  to  carry  my  letter  to 
Auburn,  and  he  would  bring  back  a  letter  only 
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for  the  same  money.  These  letters,  naturally 
very  precious,  seemed  to  have  increased  value 
from  the  cost  of  conveying  them,  and  I  was 
made  conscious  of  the  cost,  since  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  gentleman  to  pay  the  postage  on  his 
own  letter  upon  sending  it,  and  upon  the  young 
lady's  letter  when  it  was  received.  With  the 
scarcity  of  money  experienced  by  a  young  ap- 
prentice, working  for  thirty -five  dollars  a  year, 
it  can  be  understood  that  when  letters  were 
exchanged  it  was  usually  with  the  most  serious 
intent.  The  choice  confections  of  the  present 
day  were  then  unknown  as  accessories  to  suc- 
cessful courtship,  and  had  they  been  known  the 
ordinary  wooer  could  not  have  used  them.  When 
it  cost  a  boy  fifty  cents  to  send  and  receive 
a  letter  from  his  girl,  all  the  sweetness  had 
to  be  put  in  the  letter  — and  it  was  usually 
there. 

This  delightful  correspondence  was  carried  on 
for  about  five  years.  At  the  beginning  I  had 
my  troubles,  many  of  them.  Serious  objections 
to  this  intimacy  with  Mary  Ann  Hackett  were 
raised  by  my  several  brothers  and  their  wives  — 
their  wives  especially.  Ostensibly,  it  was  because 
Mary  was  an  English  girl,  and  they  urged  that 
Yankees  should  marry  Yankees.  They  seemed 
to  forget  that  only  a  few  years  before  our  an- 
cestors were  all  living  in  England.  The  real 
reason,  however,  was  the  fact  that  each  of  these 
wives  had  a  sister — four  of  them  in  all.     Un- 
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fortunately,  my  boy  love  seemed  just  about  as 
impossible  of  concentration  as  that  of  the  present- 
day  boy  who  is  rapidly  going  out  of  his  teens, 
and  so  to  each  of  these  sisters  of  my  brothers' 
wives  I  had  given  more  or  less  attention — usu- 
ally more.  Then,  too,  there  were  about  seven- 
teen other  nice  girls  in  the  neighborhood  to 
whom  I  had  made  more  or  less  of  love,  and 
when  I  had  really  settled  the  matter  of  making 
Mary  the  choice  of  my  life,  and  she  had  blessed 
me  by  her  acceptance,  I  found  that  to  break 
with  the  numerous  alliances  carelessly  formed, 
and  especially  those  of  my  own  kin,  was  the 
most  difficult  problem  that  had  ever  presented 
itself  to  me.  When  I  had  finally  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  way  I  felt  like  the  hero  of  many 
battles.  I  would  digress  here,  and  give  some 
advice  to  the  boys  if  I  thought  it  would  do  any 
good,  but  I  am  so  afraid  that  human  nature  is 
about  the  same,  and  that  love  matters  go  now 
about  as  they  did  then,  that  I  will  pass  the 
matter  over,  thinking  that  perhaps  there  are  like 
opportunities  for  heroism  presenting  themselves 
to  the  young  men  for  whom  their  relatives  are 
trying  to  make  matches. 

With  all  these  difficulties  successfully  over- 
come we  demonstrated  the  folly  of  the  old  adage, 
for  the  course  of  true  love  did  run  smoothly. 
Our  removal  to  Michigan  was  preceded  by  a 
visit  to  Auburn — not  to  state's  prison,  but  to 
the   Hackett    home.      Then    the   correspondence 
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was  continued  until  the  spring  of  1838,  when  I 
returned  with  my  father.  My  business  was  in 
Auburn,  while  father's  was  in  Homer.  On  May 
122  our  marriage  took  place,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  Eev.  S.  S.  Parr,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  church  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Hackett's 
health  being  greatly  enfeebled,  the  marriage  was 
conducted  in  the  quietest  possible  manner,  and 
so  was  witnessed  only  by  the  family.  Some 
gifts  were  bestowed  upon  us  by  our  friends,  but 
the  most  precious  of  all  was  that  given  by  our 
mother.  She  fully  realized  that  within  a  few 
months  she  would  pass  away,  and  with  a  mother's 
heart -love  for  her  little  daughter,  Caroline,  then 
only  three  years  of  age,  and  with  her  confidence 
in  us  apparently  fully  established,  she  then  and 
there  committed  the  care  of  the  little  sister  to 
us,  with  the  understanding  that  she  be  not  taken 
away  until  after  her  death.  This  sad  event  oc- 
curred within  a  year,  and  Caroline  then  came 
into  our  home,  as  she  had  already  come  into  our 
hearts.  Her  life  was  a  blessing  to  us,  and  we 
showed  our  appreciation  by  giving  to  her  such 
advantages  for  religious  and  intellectual  training 
as  our  circumstances  would  allow.  She  grew  to 
a  beautiful  young  womanhood,  and  became  the 
wife  of  Hon.  E.  E.  Hendrick,  the  well-known 
Carbondale  manufacturer,  who  was  at  the  time 
a  young  man  whose  capital  was  his  brains,  and 
who  was  only  just  beginning  his  life- struggle 
which    has    issued    in   such    brilliant   successes. 
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In  circles  of  religious  activity  and  benevolence, 
Mrs.  Hendrick  was  as  widely  known  as  is  her 
illustrious  husband  in  the  circles  of  manufacture 
and  commerce.  Of  the  lives  and  relations  of 
these  two  godly  sisters  I  shall  speak  again  and 
at  more  length. 

After  our  marriage  we  visited  friends  at  Homer, 
and,  although  it  was  late  in  May,  the  hills  sur- 
rounding the  village  were  all  covered  with  a  re- 
cent snowfall  of  about  two  inches.  Soon  we 
accompanied  father  on  the  return  to  Michigan, 
and  after  a  few  days  at  the  old  home  in  Water- 
ford,  we  went  on  to  Milford,  where  we  shared 
the  shanty  house  of  my  brother  Abel.  It  was  a 
great  change  for  a  young  girl  to  leave  the  old 
settled  town  of  Auburn  for  this  new  settlement, 
and  a  comfortable  home  for  the  rough-boarded 
dwelling.  But  her  heart  was  as  brave  as  any 
woman's  that  ever  confronted  pioneer  life,  and 
she  then  and  always  through  all  the  sixty  years 
of  our  married  life  proved  herself  worthy  of  the 
title  of  helpmeet. 

Soon  Abel  and  I  began  the  building  of  a  dou- 
ble dwelling-house  on  the  lots  purchased  some 
time  before.  It  was  a  creditable  two -story 
building,  and  we  did  the  work  almost  entirely 
before  and  after  working  hours.  Here  we  lived 
comfortably  and  happy  for  the  first  four  years 
of  our  married  life.  Then  occurred  our  removal 
to  Dexter,  in  Washtenaw  county.  My  brother- 
in-law    Godfrey,  for  whom  I    had   built  a  house 
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on  his  Jackson  county  farm,  made  an  exchange 
for  a  farm  near  Dexter  village,  where  he  again 
needed  buildings.  So  at  his  solicitation  we 
moved  to  Dexter,  and  spent  two  years  in  his 
family,  during  which  time  I  built  his  house  and 
barn,  the  latter  being  the  best  building  of  its 
kind  in  the  county.  It  was  during  these  two 
years  that  I  began  to  exercise  my  gifts  in  con- 
ducting religious  services,  and  since  this  led 
directly  to  the  opening  of  my  ministerial  life,  I 
will  tell  in  the  next  chapter  of  my  ministerial 
beginnings.  From  now  on  secular  matters  fall 
into  insignificance,  and  the  reader  will  find  in 
nearly  every  chapter  that  follows,  the  record  of 
God's  mighty  manifestations  of  power  to  His 
own  glory  and  the  saving  of  men. 


CHAPTER    VI 
MINISTERIAL  BEGINNINGS 

God  leads  in  his  own  way.  It  seems  almost 
insignificant  here  to  tell  the  reader  of  my  bro- 
ther-in-law Godfrey's  exchange  of  his  Jackson 
county  farm  for  one  at  Dexter,  in  Washtenaw 
county;  yet  it  was  this  incident  which  seems  to 
have  led  to  the  shaping  of  my  whole  life.  On 
the  new  farm  he  needed  a  house  and  barn  built, 
and  he  came  to  Milford  to  ask  me  to  remove 
to  Dexter,  a  distance  of  twenty- seven  miles, 
and  to  make  our  home  with  his  family  while 
doing  his  work.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
in  a  little  while  he  came  with  his  teams  and  re- 
moved our  household  goods,  Mrs.  Grow  accom- 
panying them.  I  was  obliged  to  tarry  at  Mil- 
ford  for  awhile  to  close  up  some  matters  in 
which  I  was  engaged.  It  was  during  this  period 
of  separation  that  a  most  significant  change 
came  into  Mrs.  Grow's  religious  life.  It  is  tell- 
ing family  secrets,  perhaps,  but  it  is  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  to  the  honor  of  His  word.  In  child- 
hood Mrs.  Grow  had  been  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England.  This  was  not  necessarily  of 
her  own  choice.  Like  thousands  of  others,  when 
she    came    to    the    years   of    understanding,    she 
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found  herself  there.     In  her  Auburn,  New  York, 
home  she    had    for  some    years   been   associated 
with  the  family  of  a  Dr.  Hunt,  all  the  members 
of   which   were   most   ardent  Presbyterians,   and 
for  several  years  her  associations  were  with  that 
body.     Upon   reaching    Michigan    she    found    it 
more  to  her  liking  to  attend  the   Methodist  ser- 
vices with  my  brother  Abel,  whose   inclinations 
had  led  him  to   attend  the   services  of  that  de- 
nomination.     Our    house    was    thus    plainly    "a 
house   divided  against  itself."     On  the  Sabbath, 
Abel  and  Mrs.  Grow  would  go  to  the  Methodist 
meeting,   while   Abel's   wife,   who  was   a  strong 
Baptist,  and  I  would  go  to  the  Baptist  meeting. 
Our   congregation   was   made   up   of    very   plain 
people,  and   the   preachers  who   served  us   were 
for  the  most  part  men  who  labored  with   their 
hands,  and  whose  preaching  and  manners  were 
as  homespun  as  their  clothing.     In  a  community 
somewhat   hostile   to   Baptists,  it  was    quite   the 
thing  to  heap  ridicule  upon  the  sect,  and  some 
of  the  most  intolerable  things  that  I  have   ever 
had  to  bear  for  my  loyalty  to  the  Bible  I  had  to 
bear    there.      In   this    general    ridiculing   of    the 
Baptists  none  had  a  more  fond  delight  than  those 
of   our  own  house.     Sometimes   I   was  amused, 
but   more   often   I   was    stung    to   the   heart   by 
the  remarks  of  my  wife  and  brother.     They  did 
not  let  the  slightest   occasion   escape   them;    the 
cut  of   the  preacher's   coat,  the  patches   on  the 
knees    of    his    trousers,   his    grammatical    errors, 
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were  all  capital  which  they  turned  to  the  great- 
est account.  These  doctrinal  differences  alone 
marred  our  domestic  life;  in  all  else  we  were 
of  one  mind  and  one  heart.  I  believed  that  a 
woman  who  was  so  true  and  noble  a  wife  in 
every  other  respect  would  yet  be  led  to  em- 
brace the  same  Bible  truths  as  I  held,  and 
so  it  proved.  At  Dexter,  whither  Mrs.  Grow 
preceded  me  by  several  days,  the  Baptists  had 
erected  a  meeting-house.  This  they  kindly  shared 
with  the  Methodist  people,  who  on  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday  following  Mrs.  Grow's  arrival  held 
their  quarterly  conference  and  communion. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  it  was 
announced  that  at  9  o'clock  Sunday  morning 
love  feast  would  be  held,  and  all  who  were  not 
there  on  time  would  be  locked  out  until  the 
public  service  and  communion  at  half  past  ten. 
Among  the  late  comers,  purposely  so  perhaps, 
were  Elder  Walker,  a  Baptist  minister;  my 
sister  Mary  Jane  Godfrey,  and  my  wife. 

When  the  doors  were  opened  for  the  public 
service  they  went  in  with  the  rest.  The  pre- 
siding elder  in  charge  seemed  to  regard  the 
occasion  as  a  singularly  fitting  one  for  contrasting 
the  liberality  of  their  position  with  the  narrow 
practices  of  the  Baptists,  and  so  gave  one  of 
those  sweeping,  open  communion  invitations  to 
which  every  one,  except  those  who  were  pledged 
to  follow  the  Scriptures  in  this  as  in  all  other 
matters,  might  respond.     Among  those   who  re- 
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sponded  was  a  man  who  was  so  intoxicated  that 
he  had  to  support  himself  by  seizing  the  ends 
of  the  pews  as  he  reeled  toward  the  altar.  The 
scene  was  unusual  and  disgusting,  and  yet  one 
that  is  always  possible  where  the  Scriptures  are 
set  at  naught  in  the  observance  of  this  most 
sacred  ordinance.  A  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  an 
enthusiastic  Methodist,  said  to  Mrs.  Godfrey, 
later  in  the  day,  "After  witnessing  such  a  scene 
as  that,  and  realizing  that  open  communion  makes 
it  possible,  I  am  from  this  day  a  close  commu- 
nionist."  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Grow  had  been  turning 
over  in  her  mind  the  Baptist  arguments  that  she 
had  heard  respecting  the  communion,  and  soon 
arrived  at  the  following  impregnable  conclusions : 

First.  The  ordinance  was  plainly  entrusted  to 
the  church  by  the  Lord  to  be  to  the  church  a 
memorial  of  His  death. 

Second.  The  church  consists  of  baptized  be- 
lievers, according  to  any  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  every  recorded  example  of  the  apostolic 
church. 

Third.  The  ordinance  of  baptism  as  referred 
to  in  the  New  Testament  is   always   immersion. 

Having  reached  these  conclusions  by  earnest 
intellectual  inquiry,  she  was  a  woman  of  heart 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  unscriptural  methods 
to  which  she  had  allied  herself  in  the  past,  and 
embrace  the  church  that,  in  its  doctrines  and 
practices,  rests  wholly  upon  the  plain  teachings 
of    the  New  Testament.     She  therefore  immedi- 
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ately  wrote  to  me  asking  that  I  hasten  my 
coming  to  Dexter,  as  she  had  decided  to  unite 
with  the  Baptist  church,  and  desired  to  be  bap- 
tized there  the  following  Lord's  Day.  It  would 
seem  that  a  man  who  had  so  much  desired  this 
thing  would  drop  everything  and  go  at  once. 
But  my  heart  was  yet  sore  because  of  what 
Bible  truth  had  suffered  in  Milford,  at  the  hands 
of  my  wife  and  my  brother,  and  it  was  my 
strong  conviction  that  God  should  be  honored 
and  his  truth  vindicated  by  Mrs.  Grow's  return- 
ing to  Milford,  and  in  the  neighborhood  where 
she  had  ridiculed  the  Baptists  bear  her  personal 
testimony  as  to  what  God  had  revealed  to  her, 
and  there  publicly  put  on  Christ  in  the  ordi- 
nance. This  seemed  much  to  ask,  but  I  had 
the  fullest  confidence  that  she  would  do  it. 
Accordingly,  I  wrote  her  my  wishes  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  she  came  on  at  once,  and  the  following 
Sunday  in  the  presence  of  nearly  five  hundred 
people  she  related  her  experience,  acknowledged 
the  wrong  she  had  done  the  church  during  her 
residence  there  of  four  years,  and  was  baptized 
by  Elder  Keeth  in  the  Huron  river.  This  was 
what  I  have  always  called  "making  the  plaster 
just  as  big  as  the  sore."  Baptist  stock  advanced 
several  points  in  Milford  that  day.  Bible  truth 
was  exalted  to  a  position  it  had  never  before 
held.  Abel  was  among  those  who  attended  and 
was  impressed  by  the  services  of  that  day,  and 
within   less   than   a   year   he  followed   the  Lord 
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in  baptism  and  became  a  valuable  and  official 
member  of  the  church.  By  these  experiences  I 
came  to  understand  the  text:  "If  any  man  serve 
me,  him  will  my  father  honor." 

In  a  few  days  we  journeyed  to  Dexter,  estab- 
lished ourselves  in  the  Godfrey  home,  and  at 
once  deposited  our  letters  with  the  Dexter  church. 
We  remained  here  for  two  years,  accomplishing 
what  had  primarily  carried  us  there,  namely,  the 
erection  of  the  barn  and  house,  the  barn  being 
the  largest  and  best  building  of  its  class  in  the 
county.  But  the  primary  things  became  merely 
incidental,  for  it  was  here  that  God  began  to 
lead  me  out  into  the  blessed  work  of  the  min- 
istry, in  which  nearly  sixty  years  of  my  life 
have  been  spent. 

Shortly  after  our  removal  to  Dexter  the  pas- 
tor, Elder  Goodman,  resigned,  and  for  most  of 
our  two  years'  stay  there  the  pulpit  was  vacant. 
The  brethren  took  it  upon  themselves  to  lead 
prayer  and  conference  meetings,  and  I  was 
asked  to  do  this  work  in  common  with  the  rest. 
If  I  showed  special  fitness  for  this  work,  above 
others  in  the  church,  I  was  quite  unconscious  of 
it.  Gradually,  however,  I  found  myself  called 
upon  to  act  as  leader  with  increasing  frequency, 
until  the  work  rested  wholly  upon  me.  I  en- 
joyed the  work,  and  performed  it  cheerfully,  but 
never  thought  of  becoming  more  than  a  useful 
lay  member.  The  time  came  for  our  return  to 
Milford,   and,   as    keepers  of    the   covenant,   we 
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asked  for  letters  of  dismission  to  the  Milford 
church.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the 
church  slow  to  grant  our  request,  but  this  was 
explained  when  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
church  arose,  and  at  some  length  told  me  the 
mind  of  the  church  regarding  my  fitness  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  asked  me  directly  if 
I  did  not  feel  called  to  serve  God  in  this  way. 
I  confessed  to  the  church  the  joy  I  always  had 
had  in  telling,  in  my  simple  way,  the  story  of 
the  Saviour's  love,  and  of  my  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  embodied  in  the  teachings  and  prac- 
tices of  Baptist  churches,  and  that  if  it  was 
their  conviction  that  I  might  labor  more  exten- 
sively in  Gospel  work,  and  desired  me  to  do  so 
under  their  approval,  I  would  cheerfully  do  so. 
By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  church  my  license 
to  preach  was  issued  under  date  of  December  9, 
1843,  and  with  the  license  we  received  our  let- 
ters to  the  Milford  church.  We  returned  to 
our  old  home  with  grateful  remembrances  of 
the  Dexter  people  for  all  their  kindnesses,  and 
especially  the  confidence  shown  in  our  Chris- 
tian character.  Mrs.  Grow  had  been  as  active 
in  all  the  work  there  as  I,  and  in  every  field 
where  God  afterward  placed  us  she  bore  cheer- 
fully more  than  her  part. 

I  fully  realized  that  the  license  to  preach  did 
not  furnish  me  with  the  equipment  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  so  upon  our  return  to  Mil- 
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ford  I  continued  to  follow  my  trade,  and  as 
opportunity  offered  I  preached  in  the  log  houses 
and  school  houses  of  the  region,  meanwhile 
applying  myself  with  all  possible  diligence  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  My  library  was 
not  extensive,  but  it  contained  the  Book  of 
books,  and  knowing  that  every  saving  message 
that  I  might  ever  deliver  to  men  must  come 
out  of  it,  I  sought,  with  divine  help  to  acquaint 
myself  with  its  treasures.  While  I  have  never 
shared  the  feeling  so  common  to  men  untrained 
in  the  schools,  but  on  the  contrary  have  given 
of  my  time  and  means  to  institutions  of  learn- 
ing especially  designed  for  the  education  of  the 
ministry,  I  still  have  the  feeling  that  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  English  Scriptures, 
should  constitute  the  fundamental  feature  in  the 
training  of  a  saving  ministry. 

After  a  few  months  of  this  work,  a  Rev.  G.  D. 
Simmons,  an  evangelist,  came  to  visit  me,  and 
while  at  my  home  was  taken  sick.  Upon  his 
recovery  he  planned  to  go  to  Highland,  a  village 
five  miles  away,  and  attended  the  covenant  meet- 
ing of  the  Highland  Baptist  church,  and  he 
urgently  invited  me  to  accompany  him,  which  I 
did.  There  were  seventeen  persons  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  to  my  surprise  they  called 
upon  me  to  talk  to  the  church,  purposely  ignor- 
ing Brother  Simmons.  I  declined,  and  instead 
introduced  Brother  Simmons  as  a  regularly 
ordained  minister.     I  learned  that  there  existed 
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a  prejudice  against  the  brother  among  the 
churches,  which  I  am  sure  was  not  well 
grounded.  There  was  a  feeling  that  he  and 
another  brother  who  used  to  labor  with  him, 
were  over -anxious  about  the  money  they  should 
receive  for  their  services.  The  probability  was 
that  this  thought  had  its  origin  in  the  closeness 
of  the  farmer -brethren,  more  than  in  any  mer- 
cenary spirit  on  the  part  of  these  ministers.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  Simmons  t  spoke  at  the  cove- 
nant meeting  most  beautifully.  We  remained 
over  night  as  the  guests  of  Deacon  Tenney,  and 
during  the  evening  a  brother  by  the  name  of 
Mudge,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  to  Brother  Simmons,  came  over, 
and  the  two  men,  as  brethren,  talked  over  the 
whole  situation,  with  the  result  that  upon  the 
invitation  of  Brother  Mudge,  Brother  Simmons 
preached  the  following  morning  and  broke  bread. 
The  invitation  to  preach  had  been  extended  to 
me  in  the  covenant  meeting,  but  with  a  credit- 
able and  capable  ordained  minister  on  the 
ground  I  positively  declined.  The  morning  ser- 
vice was  a  delightful  season.  The  sermon  was  a 
most  loving  presentation  of  truth,  and  in  the 
tears  it  produced  were  melted  all  prejudices 
against  the  preacher.  Such  were  the  evidences 
of  spiritual  awakening  that  it  seemed  advisable 
to  engage  in  special  work.  This  we  did,  and  as 
the  result  of  three  weeks'  effort  twenty -three 
were  converted. 
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After  this,  Brother  Simmons  desiring  to  pur- 
sue  evangelistic  work,  he  recommended  that  the 
church  engage  me  as  supply  until  such  time  as 
they  might  be  able  to  secure  a  suitable  pastor. 
I  demurred,  since  that  church  had  engaged  the 
pastoral  labors  of  some  of  our  abler  ministers, 
among  whom  was  Elder  Boothe,  a  man  whose 
pulpit  ability  was  everywhere  recognized  as  of 
the  highest  order  of  excellence.  I  frankly  told 
the  church  that  I  did  not  feel  that  my  buggy 
could  track  after  his,  but  I  might  be  able  to 
feed  the  lambs,  and  so  during  nine  months  I 
drove  from  my  home  every  Sunday  to  serve 
them.  Occasionally  I  would  ask  as  to  the  prog- 
ress they  were  making  toward  securing  a  pastor, 
and  the  usual  answer  that  I  received  was  some- 
thing like  this,  ''When  we  feel  the  necessity  of 
getting  another  preacher  we  will  get  one." 

When  the  nine  months  had  rolled  around,  I  was 
greatly  urged  to  go  to  another  field  of  labor,  and 
feeling  that  it  was  what  God  would  have  me  to  do, 
I  preached  to  the  Highland  church  from  the  text, 
"And  as  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  there 
he  was  gone."  The  brethren  did  not  understand 
the  purport  of  the  text  and  sermon  then,  but  a 
week  later,  when  they  found  themselves  without 
a  preacher,  and  learned  that  the  preacher  from 
Milford  was  preaching  at  Plymouth,  fifteen  miles 
from  home  in  the  opposite  direction,  they  under- 
stood it  all.  That  they  forgave  me,  will  be  fully 
evidenced  in  the  record  that  will  hereafter  appear, 
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of  pastoral  labors  with  them,  covering  two  delight- 
ful years.  Plymouth  being  my  first  pastorate, 
and  occupying  fifteen  years,  is  so  full  of  interest 
that  I  recite  my  experiences  there  in  the  next 
chapter,  which  I  trust  will  interest  the  reader  and 
increase  his  faith  in  God's  ability  to  use  the  weak 
things  of  this  world  for  the  glorious  work  of 
His  kingdom. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE   FIRST  PASTORATE—  PLYMOUTH    VILLAGE 

This  was  my  first  pastorate.  Every  pastor  un- 
derstands what  memories  naturally  cluster  about 
it,  and  the  reader  will  pardon  me  if  in  my  remi- 
niscences I  seem  to  linger  long. 

Previous  to  my  going  to  Plymouth,  there  had 
been,  for  several  years,  a  large  and  prosperous 
Methodist  class,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Adams,  a  prominent  physician  of  the  county. 
This  class  went  out  of  existence  under  most 
pitiable  conditions,  and  is  one  of  those  things 
which  a  lover  of  the  kingdom  dislikes  to  relate. 
To  see  the  kingdom  of  God  suffer  through  the 
petty  jealousies  of  men  has  been  to  me  one  of 
the  most  cruel  sources  of  sorrow  in  my  Christian 
life.  The  story  can  be  briefly  told.  Dr.  Adams 
had  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  commu- 
nity without  a  rival.  Finally  there  came  from 
the  south  a  young  physician  by  the  name  of 
Palmer,  a  distant  relative  of  mine,  who,  believing 
that  the  field  was  large  enough  for  the  second 
man,  settled  at  Plymouth.  In  the  course  of 
time  a  young  woman  of  the  Methodist  class  was 
taken  seriously  sick,  and  for  a  time  her  mind 
was  inactive.     Her  husband  entrusted  her  to  the 
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care  of  Dr.  Adams,  who  attended  her  for  a  few 
days,  but  when  she  had  sufficiently  recovered 
the  use  of  her  faculties  to  express  her  own  de- 
sire as  to  a  physician,  she  wanted  Dr.  Palmer. 
This  so  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  older  physician 
that  he  revealed  the  low  motives  which  had  in- 
spired his  religious  activities  by  exclaiming:  "If 
I  can't  doctor .  the  members  of  the  Methodist 
class,  then  there'll  be  no  class,"  and  there  has 
been  no  class  there  from  that  day  to  this.  Dr. 
Palmer,  feeling  himself  to  be  partially  responsi- 
ble for  the  abandonment  of  religious  work  in 
the  community,  sought  to  make  some  reparation, 
and  so  he  came  to  Milford  to  invite  my  attention 
to  the  field  as  one  offering  very  good  possibilities 
for  religious  work.  It  was  upon  his  invitation 
that  I  went  to  the  place  and  held  my  first  service 
in  the  school -house  on  Sunday,  February  15, 
1845.  Notwithstanding  a  fearful  storm  on  the 
previous  night,  there  was  a  goodly  company 
assembled  for  the  morning  service.  By  request 
I  preached  again  in  both  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. At  the  close  of  the  evening  service,  Squire 
Holbrook,  a  prominent  man  of  the  community, 
and  one  of  good  report,  arose  and  asked  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  to  present  a  proposition 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  motion  that  the  society  unite 
in  calling  me  to  take  charge  of  the  work  for 
one  year.  The  motion  was  promptly  seconded 
by  a  Mr.  Hinsdale,  the  merchant  of  the  village, 
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but  before  the  motion  could  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  I  interposed  with  an  objection.  I  stated  in 
the  most  straightforward  manner  that  the  time 
had  come  when  I  was  going  to  devote  myself 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  desired  to  labor 
wherever  the  Lord  would  place  me,  and  in  the 
present  situation  it  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  wait  wholly  upon  the  Lord.  By  the  holding 
of  nightly  meetings  for  the  week,  I  suggested, 
that  we  might  become  more  fully  acquainted  in 
a  religious  way,  and  our  efforts  together  for  the 
salvation  of  others  would  offer  God  a  special 
opportunity  of  making  known  his  will  concerning 
our  plans  of  labor  together.  My  suggestions 
were  acceptable  to  the  congregation,  and  so  this 
plan  was  adopted  and  the  meeting  dismissed. 

At   Bedford,  fifteen  miles  away,  lived  one  of 
God's  choicest  servants,  the  Rev.  Emory  Curtis, 
a   Baptist   minister   of   many  years'   experience, 
whose  praise  was    spoken   in   all   the   churches, 
and  whose  judgment  and  advice  could  only  be 
of  unspeakable  value  to  a  young  man  contem- 
plating his  first  pastorate.     Accompanied  by  my 
friend,  Dr.  Palmer,  I   set   out   for  the   home  of 
this    good    Baptist    bishop.      He    had    been   my 
friend  for  many  years,  and  so  I  felt  the  greatest 
freedom  in  laying  before  him  all  the  questions 
and    difficulties   which    presented    themselves   to 
me.     He   had   always   greeted   me   with   marked 
kindness    and   cordiality,   but   never  so   fully  as 
on  this  occasion,  when  I  needed  the  fullest  ap- 
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proach  to  his  heart.  He  listened  with  loving 
interest  to  the  story  of  my  call  to  the  ministry, 
and  felt  the  joy  that  only  an  old  minister  can 
feel  over  the  consecration  of  a  young  man  to 
the  same  sacred  calling.  When  I  told  him  of 
the  field  of  labor  in  contemplation,  his  interest 
softened  into  the  tenderest  sympathy,  and  I  re- 
call to  this  day  the  pathetic  manner  in  which 
he  acknowledged  to  me  the  many  difficulties  that 
the  field  possessed.  "To  invade  a  community," 
he  said,  "so  universally  controlled  by  pedobap- 
tist  influences  to  establish  Baptist  truths,  will 
call  for  the  most  arduous  labors,  and  sacrifices 
—  almost  to  the  giving  of  your  blood  —  but  you 
know  all  the  promises,  and  it  is  a  part  of  your 
blessed  birthright  to  claim  them  all." 

I  found  the  field  all  that  he  prophesied,  and 
I  found  also  that,  through  all  the  years  of  my 
labors  there,  his  counsel  and  help  were  a  con- 
stant inspiration  and  comfort  to  me.  He  showed 
his  readiness  to  give  me  more  than  his  advice 
by  volunteering  to  preach  for  me  one  evening  in 
this  first  week's  effort. 

I  returned  to  Plymouth  that  night  fully  con- 
scious of  the  responsibilities  which  I  was  likely 
to  assume,  and  as  fully  conscious  of  the  keeping 
power  of  Him  who  had  said,  uLo,  I  am  with  you 
alway."  The  Monday  night  meeting  was  well 
attended,  and  from  night  to  night  there  was  an 
increase  in  both  attendance  and  interest.  Aside 
from    the    help   of    Brother   Curtis    for   the  one 
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evening,   the    work    rested    upon    my   shoulders. 
By  the  close  of   the   week  three  earnest  seekers 
asked  for  prayer.     A  large    gathering  that   com- 
pletely filled  the  house  greeted  me  on  the  second 
Sabbath,    and  in  the   evening  service   five   came 
forward   for    prayer.      So    manifest    was    God's 
pleasure    upon   the  work   that  I  felt  constrained 
to   tell   the  people  frankly  that  I   could  not  but 
make  Plymouth  my  field  of    labor.     We  contin- 
ued the  meeting  for  the  following  week,  and  on 
my   third    Sunday   we    found  that    God    had    so 
greatly  owned  and  blessed   our  efforts  that  there 
were    twenty-five    hopeful     conversions.      While 
this    work   was    going   on   nightly,  I  found  time 
during  the  day  to  go  out  among  the  people,  and 
you  can  imagine   my  great  surprise   and  delight 
to  find,  in  a  supposedly  pedobaptist  community, 
twenty-two   Baptist   families   living  within  a  ra- 
dius   of    two    miles    of    our    place    of    meeting. 
These  families  united  and  formed,  according  to 
law,  "The  Baptist  Society,"  and  by  this  society 
I  was  regularly  called   as   pastor  for  the  ensuing 
year.     I  continued  to   supply  the  field  regularly, 
although  I   retained   my   home   in    Milford   until 

May. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  society  we 
organized  both  a  Sunday  school  and  a  prayer 
meeting,  which  proved  to  be  most  valuable  ad- 
juncts to  our  work.  No  church  organization 
was  effected  for  about  two  years.  Local  condi- 
tions made  it  advisable  to  defer  this  for  a  time. 
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Many  years  before  there  had  been  organized 
what  was  known  as  the  Plymouth  Baptist 
church,  which  had  erected  a  meeting-house  at 
Shutch  Corners,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
the  village.  Being  purely  a  rural  community,  it 
happened  there,  as  always,  that  as  the  children 
grew  up  they  went  to  the  villages  and  cities, 
and  with  the  death  of  the  older  inhabitants  there 
came  a  natural  decline.  During  the  first  year 
of  my  pastorate  an  Elder  Clarke  visited  the 
field  and  attempted  to  revive  the  interest,  but 
he  found  the  case  like  the  boy  who,  boasting  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  catechism,  declared  that  he 
was  "away  beyond  redemption." 

After  he  had  abandoned  the  work  I  went  there 
frequently,  but  with  no  more  success.  It  be- 
came plain  that  the  wise  thing  was  to  draw  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  church  from  the  old,  and  this 
was  accomplished  during  the  first  two  years  of 
my  pastorate.  Eleven  of  the  members  of  the  old 
church  formed  the  new  church  under  the  name 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Plymouth  village. 
Soon  there  were  several  additions  from  among 
the  Baptist  families  already  mentioned  as  living 
in  the  neighborhood.  Then  followed  my  ordina- 
tion, and  then  additions  by  baptism  were  fre- 
quent, so  that  within  a  short  time  the  work  had 
grown  to  very  creditable  proportions. 

It  being  the  settled  conviction  of  the  church 
that  I  should  be  ordained,  a  council  was  con- 
vened  for  that   purpose  on  the  first  day  of   No- 
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member,  1848.  Six  of  the  neighboring  churches 
were  asked  to  send  their  pastor  and  two  dele- 
gates. Among  the  ministers  who  sat  in  the 
council  were  Revs.  M.  Allen,  E.  Carpenter,  A.  W. 
Baker,  E.  Curtis,  Jones,  and  G.  D.  Sim- 
mons, all  of  whom  were  men  well  and  favorably 
known  among  the  Baptists  of  the  state.  Rev. 
G.  D.  Simmons  preached  the  sermon,  using  the 
well-known  and  always  appropriate  text,  "Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  The  occasion  was,  of  course, 
one  of  most  solemn  import  to  me,  and  with  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  there  was  laid  upon  my 
heart  a  new  sense  of  awful  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  service  was  held  in  the 
school -house,  the  only  house  of  worship  that 
we  had  thus  far  known,  and  all  available  room 
was  fully  occupied,  while  many  with  their  fami- 
lies seated  in  their  wagons,  drove  close  up  to 
the  windows,  and  gave  their  reverent  attention 
to  what  was  going  on  within. 

Progress  was  the  watchword.  With  an  or- 
dained minister,  the  church  began  to  feel  that 
they  should  own  a  meeting-house  of  their  own, 
and  Providence  seemed  to  order  all  things  for 
our  welfare.  At  Plymouth  Corners,  a  half  mile 
from  the  village,  the  Presbyterians,  who  were 
much  earlier  in  their  settlement,  and  who  num- 
bered amon°r  them  the  leading  merchants  and 
farmers,  being  abundantly  able  to  do  so,  had 
erected    a   new    and    substantial    brick    building, 
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which  still    stands  and  serves  them  as  a  place 
of  worship.     The   old    church    building   they  re- 
moved to  the  rear  of  the  church   lot,  and  after 
a  little  they  sold  it  to  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Holbrook,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  brother  of 
the  squire  who  had  first  suggested  to  the  people 
my  call   to   the  work.      The   price  paid   by  Mr. 
Holbrook  was  one  hundred  dollars.      I  had  the 
feeling  that  if  that  could  be  purchased,  I  might 
revive    the   ingenuity   of    earlier    years,   and,  at 
small  expense  to  the  congregation,  fit  it  up  as  a 
meeting  -  house.       Having    ascertained    that    the 
building  could   be   bought  for  one  hundred    and 
ten    dollars,    and    that    Mr.    George    A.    Stark- 
weather would  donate   a  desirable  half -acre  lot, 
centrally  located  in  the  village,  I  recommended 
to  the  church   the  purchase,   and   they  at   once 
voted  to  make  it.      The  cattle  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were   brought   into   service,   and    within   a 
single   afternoon  we  had  moved   the   building  a 
half  mile    and   within    a   few    rods    of    our    lot. 
There   was    among    the    Presbyterians    a    good 
Elder  Landon  (whose  wife  was  a   member  with 
us)   who,    being    a    blacksmith,    volunteered    to 
mend  all  the  chains  which  were  broken   in  the 
moving,  and  this   proved   to   be  no  small   item. 
There  will  be  more  about  this  good  elder  later  on. 
Instead  of  calling  out  all  the  teams  of  the  neigh- 
borhood  the    following   day  I    resorted   to   skids 
and  a  steelyard  purchase,  and  within  a  half  day, 
with  but  one  yoke  of  oxen,  we  moved  the  build- 
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ing  to  its  permanent  location.  Then,  laboring 
with  my  own  hands,  as  did  the  Apostle  Paul, 
I  laid  the  wall,  did  the  carpentry  work,  and 
painted  the  building,  and  within  a  little  while 
the  people  found  themselves  comfortably  housed 
on  their  own  lot,  and  all  at  an  expense  of  about 
three  hundred  dollars. 

It  was  a  day  of  no  small  joy  to  our  hearts 
when  we  entered  this  little  church  home.  I 
doubt  if  greater  joy  could  be  experienced  by  a 
church  taking  possession  of  a  million  -  dollar 
edifice.  It  was  their  first  church  home,  I  was 
their  first  pastor,  and  they  were  my  first  people. 
Small  as  the  cost  had  been,  it  called  for  some 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  a  people,  who  were 
poor  in  this  world's  goods,  and  who  were  bat- 
tling with  the  rugged  conditions  of  a  new  coun- 
try, in  the  effort  to  establish  homes  for  them- 
selves. It  called  likewise  for  some  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  young  pastor,  but  it  was  all  for 
Him  whose  love  for  us  was  expressed  by  the 
sacrifice  of  His  life. 

I  promised  you  more  about  Elder  Landon: 
He  was  one  of  G-od's  noblemen,  and  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  and  helpful  men  in  the  Lord's 
work  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  know. 

The  salaries  of  these  early  churches  made 
other  sources  of  income  necessary,  and  so  I  con- 
tinued to  follow  my  former  and  other  occupations. 
For  these  purposes  I  kept  a  team,  and  this  made 
me  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  elder's  shop,  and  it 
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often  happened  that  we  spent  some  time  in  the 
shop  in  genuine  visiting.  He  being  a  thoroughly 
religious  man  and  active  in  the  Presbyterian 
work  of  the  community,  and  I  the  pastor  of  a 
sister  church,  our  conversation  naturally  drifted 
to  religious  subjects,  and  finally  to  the  discus- 
sion of  our  points  of  difference  in  doctrine. 
The  subject  of  baptism  crept  in  one  day,  and 
this  good  man,  true  to  his  training,  assured  me 
with  all  devoutness  that  baptism  was  introduced 
under  the  new  dispensation  as  the  exact  counter- 
part of  circumcision  under  the  old.  Ordinarily  I 
would  give  no  consideration  to  so  ridiculous  a 
statement,  but  I  respected  this  man  too  much 
not  to  treat  even  so  wild  a  statement  as  this 
with  proper  seriousness,  and  after  assuring  him 
that  I  had  no  desire  to  make  him  a  Baptist,  I 
said,  "You  surely  would  not,  as  a  student  of  the 
Bible,  attempt  to  prove  your  theory  by  the  cita- 
tion of  Scripture."  He  as  promptly  replied  that 
he  could  and  would,  and  that  if  he  could  not 
point  out  Scripture  which  in  its  own  plain  state- 
ment settled  this  matter,  he  would  become  a 
Baptist.  My  work  being  done  I  went  home, 
feeling  sure  that,  as  Landon  was  a  man  of  his 
word,  I  would  surely  have  him  for  a  deacon  in 
my  church.  It  is  curious  how  such  honest  search- 
ing for  things  supposed  to  be  in  the  Bible, 
makes  Baptists.  I  have  baptized  in  my  ministry 
many  people  who  believed  so  fully  that  baby- 
sprinkling  was  in   the  Bible,  that  they  diligently 
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and  confidently  searched  there  for  it,  and  of 
course  came  out  of  such  searching  with  believer's 
baptism  instead.  One  hundred  and  fifty  such 
candidates  have  accompanied  me  into  the  water. 
I  purposely  avoided  the  elder's  blacksmith  shop 
for  several  days,  for  I  did  not  want  to  seem  to 
be  proselyting.  Passing  the  shop  after  about 
ten  days,  he  called  to  me,  and  said,  "I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question."  "Well,"  I  said,  "brother, 
we  are  both  Yankees,  and  you  know  how  easily 
one  Yankee  can  puzzle  another  with  his  ques- 
tions." But  he  assured  me  that  it  was  a  simple 
question,  and  one  that  I  could  easily  answer. 
"Well,"  I  said,  "what  is  it?"  "Haven't  you 
been  praying  that  the  Lord  would  make  me  a 
Baptist?"  I  said,  "Yes,  sir;  in  this  way:  I  have 
been  praying  that  the  Lord  might  make  the 
meaning  of  His  word  plain  to  you,  and  give  you 
grace  to  follow  that  word  above  all  else."  His 
next  word  was  this,  "Well,  brother,  I  am  ready 
to  go  into  the  water  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  to 
lead  me  in."  This  I  did,  within  a  few  days  and 
with  great  joy.  He  was  the  first  candidate  that 
I  had  the  privilege  of  baptizing.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  lead  people  into  the  New  Testament 
church,  when  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment become  the  sole  and  paramount  authority 
to  them  in  all  things  religious.  The  Book,  and 
the  church  that  rests  wholly  upon  it,  must  be 
closely  related  in  the  life  of  the  person  who 
studies  the  one  and  unites  with  the  other.     This 
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good  Elder  Landon  came  soon  to  be  known  as 
Deacon  Landon,  and  in  addition  to  bearing  hon- 
orably the  diaconate,  he  served  as  superintendent 
of  our  Sunday  school,  and  chorister  of  our  choir 
during  his  lifetime.  This  good  man  entered 
into  his  rest  before  the  end  of  my  pastorate,  and 
his  funeral  was  made  an  occasion  of  the  highest 
expression  of  love  to  a  worthy  man.  The  Pres- 
byterian people,  though  feeling  sore  at  his  loss, 
never  ceased  to  respect  him  for  what  he  had 
been  to  them,  and  for  what  he  continued  to  be 
after  uniting  with  us,  and  when  the  arrangements 
for  the  funeral  were  being  made  they  requested 
that  the  funeral  be  held  from  their  church,  with 
me,  as  his  pastor,  in  charge  and  as  the  preacher 
of  the  sermon.  We  could  but  respond  to  such  a 
Christian  spirit,  and  so  the  large  edifice  was  filled 
with  mourners  from  near  and  far,  the  good 
man's  death  being  a  sorrow  to  Baptists  and 
Presbyterians  alike. 

The  memory  of  such  men  increases  my  love 
for  God,  and  my  faith  in  humanity. 

This  initial  baptism  was  followed  by  the  bap- 
tism of  the  twenty-five  who  were  the  trophies  of 
grace  won  in  the  very  beginning  of  my  work  in 
Plymouth.  We  were  blessed  every  year  with 
gracious  revivals,  in  some  instances  as  many  as 
eighty  being  added  to  the  church. 

When  four  years  of  this  very  busy  pastorate 
had  gone  by,  the  need  of  preparation  for  the  holy 
calling  had  so  impressed  itself  upon  me  that  I 
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asked  the  church  to  release  me  from  my  pastoral 
work  that  I  might  go  to  our  institution  of  learn- 
ing at  Kalamazoo.  They  would  not  hear  to  it 
for  a  moment,  assured  me  of  the  acceptability  of 
my  ministry,  and  pleaded  with  me  as  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  church  which  so  fully  demanded  my 
continued  labors.  I  was  disappointed,  for  I  had 
really  a  great  desire  to  get  some  further  educa- 
tion. I  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  I  am  almost  sure  that  it  was  as  God 
would  have  it,  and  while  I  have  not  been  able 
personally  to  give  to  the  churches  the  labor  of 
a  thoroughly  trained  ministry,  I  have  the  blessed 
knowledge  that  some  of  the  most  finely  trained 
men  in  our  ministry  to-day  were  brought  to 
Christ  through  my  humble  labors;  that  others 
have  been  educated  through  the  means  with 
which  God  has  blessed  me;  that  to-day  I  am 
having  a  blessed  part  in  helping  to  educate  a 
trained  ministry,  in  our  home  schools  and  in  our 
southern  institutions,  and  after  I  am  gone,  the 
endowments  and  scholarships,  already  provided 
for,  will  constitute  a  blessed  and  enduring  me- 
morial to  myself  and  my  devoted  wife  who  shared 
with  me  all  my  desires  for  Christian  education. 
Within  six  years  we  had  so  far  outgrown  our 
meeting-house  as  to  make  the  problem  of  build- 
ing a  most  urgent  one.  The  people  immediately 
cried  that  they  were  too  poor.  I  argued  that 
the  need  created  the  ability.  Having  finally 
secured  the  consent  of   the  church  to  undertake 
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the  enterprise,  the  question  of  location  was  raised 
by  one  Brother  Allen,  who  believed  that  the  best 
interests  could  be  secured  by  locating  at  the  Cor- 
ners, where  the  larger  center  of  population  had 
formed,  and  where  nearly  all  the  stores  and  shops 
were  located.  This  vexing  question  we  settled 
in  this  way.  Two  subscription  papers  were 
drawn  up  and  placed  in  Brother  Allen's  hands; 
one  for  locating  the  church  at  the  Corners,  and 
one  for  building  on  the  site  then  occupied.  To 
his  surprise,  not  one  man  could  be  found  to  sub- 
scribe a  dollar  for  the  new  location,  but  many 
subscribed  generously  toward  building  where  we 
were  already  located,  the  subscription  finally 
reaching  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Then  I  made  the  following  proposition:  That 
they  put  in  the  basement,  doing  the  necessary 
excavating  and  putting  up  the  wall;  allow  me 
the  use  of  all  available  material  in  the  old  church 
at  S  hutch  Corners,  and  I  would  agree  to  erect  a 
building  thirty  by  forty  feet,  with  an  extra  twelve 
feet  for  entrance  and  steeple,  and  give  them  the 
building  complete  and  ready  for  occupancy  for  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  official  men  of  the  church 
recognized  the  liberality  of  the  proposition,  and 
I  was  directed  to  commence  work  at  once. 
When  completed,  not  a  dollar  was  due  to  any 
man,  except  the  preacher-builder,  to  whom  five 
hundred  dollars  was  due.  This  house  was  dedi- 
cated in  January  of  1856,  the  dedication  sermon 
being    preached    by  Rev.    0.    M.    Comstock,    of 
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Detroit,    Michigan.     This    building  was   repaired 
extensively  and  re -dedicated  in  1900. 

The  results  of  these  fifteen  years  of  hard  labor 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  in  the  erection  of  two 
meeting-houses,  the  baptism  of  over  eight  hun- 
dred, attendance  upon  nearly  one  hundred  wed- 
dings, and  more  than  one  hundred  funerals.  A 
new  element  was  introduced  into  the  church  by 
the  coming  into  Michigan  of  a  number  of  farmers 
from  New  York  state,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  rise  of  land  there,  disposed  of  their  farms 
for  fabulous  prices,  and  came  to  Michigan,  where 
land  was  better  and  very  much  cheaper.  They 
were  able  to  settle  most  comfortably  and  have  a 
surplus,  which  was  invested  in  horses  and  car- 
riages and  fine  clothes.  They  set  a  new  pace; 
and  especially  in  the  church  was  their  uncongeni- 
ality  most  pronounced.  With  my  love  for  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  had  so  long  lived  and  labored 
unabated,  I  was  convinced  that  the  new  order 
called  for  another  style  of  preacher,  and  so  I 
laid  down  this  work  by  resignation,  having  the 
approval  of  God,  and  the  fullest  appreciation  of 
my  long-time  neighbors  and  brethren.  It  was  a 
blessed  pastorate,  and  one  that,  in  point  of  time 
and  results,  was  never  to  be  repeated  in  the  fol- 
lowing four  decades  of  ministerial  service.  The 
memories  of  all  these  trials  and  triumphs  were 
vividly  recalled  when,  in  1900,  in  my  eighty- 
fourth  year  I  visited  these  scenes  again,  and  for 
the  pastor-elect,  who  was  fresh  from  school  and 
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not  yet  ordained,  I  had  the  joyful  privilege  of 
baptizing  into  the  old  Plymouth  church  ten 
happy  newborn  souls.  Memory  forces  to  my  lips 
the  declaration,  "Surely  goodness  and  mercy  have 
followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,"  and  I  have 
great  confidence  that  "I  will  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  forever." 


CHAPTER   VIII 

DOING   THE    [TORE  OF  AN   EVANGELIST 

The  retirement  from  the  Plymouth  pastorate 
was  one  of  the  sorest  experiences  of  all  my  long 
ministry.  I  had  given  to  that  field  fifteen  years 
of  my  young  manhood.  From  nothing  as  a 
beginning,  I  had  seen  the  work  grow  till  a  sub- 
stantial membership  of  nearly  two  hundred 
blessed  the  closing  year  of  my  long  pastorate, 
while  a  congregation  of  five  hundred  frequently 
waited  upon  my  preaching  of  the  word.  The 
larger  part  of  the  membership  I  had  baptized, 
many  of  them  I  had  married,  and  there  was 
probably  not  a  home  for  miles  around  where  I 
had  not  gone  with  the  comforts  of  the  Gospel 
in  seasons  of  sorrow. 

It  had  not  seemed  hard  to  resign,  but  when 
the  resignation  had  taken  effect,  and  I  found 
myself  no  longer  the  leader  of  the  hosts  of 
Israel,  a  feeling  took  possession  of  me  which 
tested  my  loyalty  to  the  divine  calling  in  the 
severest  manner.  I  did  not  feel  as  though  I 
could  pursue  the  work  further.  To  go  among 
strangers  seemed  to  me  out  of  the  question,  and 
so  I  returned  to  my  trade,  and  practically  aban- 
doned the  thought  of  further  ministerial  labors. 
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It  was  in  this  season  of  despondency  that  I 
learned  that  Grod  not  only  calls,  but  he  keeps 
his  servants.  He  had  all  the  means  at  hand  to 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  forsake  the  paths 
in  which  I  had  been  able  to  bring  some  honor  to 
his  name,  and  in  which  he  would  yet  use  me. 
One  of  the  means  thus  used  was  my  devoted 
wife.  Every  suggestion  of  mine  as  to  the  for- 
saking of  the  ministry  she  positively  refused  to 
entertain.  She  said,  "I  did  not  marry  you  as  a 
minister,  but  since  God  has  called  you  to  the 
work,  and  so  signally  blessed  you  in  it,  you 
must  now  continue  in  it."  She  seemed  fully 
determined  in  the  matter,  and  it  became  evident 
that  domestic  felicity  would  be  greatly  advanced 
by  my  pursuing  the  old  lines  of  duty.  In  all 
the  after  years  I  realized  that  "Whoso  findeth  a^. 
wife  findeth  a  good  thing,  and  obtaineth  favor 
of  the  Lord,"  and  also  that  "a  prudent  wife  is 
from  the  Lord." 

Another  means  used  was  the  constant  call  to 
perform  ministerial  duties  in  the  visiting  of  the 
sick  and  the  burying  of  the  dead.  Every  such 
call  made  me  feel  a  strong  desire  to  return  to 
the  work,  and  so  it  happened  that  while  I  was 
engaged  in  conducting  a  funeral  service,  a  neigh- 
boring pastor  came  to  ask  my  help  in  special 
work.  This  brother  was  Rev.  A.  W.  Baker,  of 
Mooreville,  a  village  about  twenty  miles  away. 
He  had  been  my  pastor  before  I  entered  the 
ministry,  was  present  at  my  ordination,  and  had 
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followed  all  my  career  with  the  kindest  interest. 
I  could  not  but  consider  this  a  direct  call  from 
God,  and  I  at  once  promised  Brother  Baker  that, 
with  God's  permission,  I  would  be  on  hand  the 
following  Sunday. 

I  had  been  out  of  the  active  work  long  enough 
to  be  truly  hungering  and  thirsting  for  it,  and 
so,  led  on  by  the  Spirit,  the  best  of  my  energies 
were  put  into  it,  and  the  results  were  glorious. 
We  labored  together  for  five  weeks,  and  some  of 
the  most  hardened  sinners  of  the  community 
were  brought  to  Christ.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  worked  in  a  field  where  the  results  were 
more  manifestly  a  triumph  over  Satan  and  his 
hosts.  Some  of  the  men  of  the  place  who  were 
known  as  violently  wicked  yielded  to  Christ, 
and  related  their  experiences  in  the  most  humble 
and  childlike  manner.  The  church  was  actually 
afraid  to  receive  some  of  these  converts,  and 
it  was  only  after  considerable  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  the  pastor  and  myself  that  some  of 
these  converts  were  received.  The  after  years 
of  faithful  service  proved  how  fully  these  souls 
were  converted  to  God,  and  many  of  them  be- 
came the  burden- bearers  of  that  Zion. 

While  the  Lord  was  thus  blessing  us,  the 
devil,  as  is  his  wont,  made  himself  very  active 
for  his  cause.  Living  in  the  villiage  was  one 
Newton,  a  brother-in-law  to  Deacon  Moore  of 
the  Baptist  church.  This  man,  whose  wife  was 
a  faithful  member  of  the  church,  had  for  some 
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years  been  a  member  also,  but  having  made 
shipwreck  of  the  faith  he  embraced  what  he 
called  Universalism,  and  went  about  the  country 
preaching  his  worthless  stuff.  His  two  daughters 
became  greatly  interested  in  our  meetings,  and 
he  was  reported  as  having  said  that  if  they 
went  forward  in  the  meeting  he  would  turn  them 
out  of  doors.  This  report  having  come  to  my 
ears,  I  was  prompted  to  say  publicly  that  if 
there  were  any  who  might  suffer  the  loss  of 
home  through  their  efforts  to  follow  the  Saviour, 
I  would  be  one  of  ten  to  see  that  they  were 
given  a  comfortable  home.  When  I  gave  ex- 
pression to  this  I  did  not  know  that  it  would 
bring  me  a  challenge  to  exercise  muscular 
Christianity,  but  so  it  proved.  A  young  woman, 
the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith  living  a  mile  and 
a  half  out,  was  converted  in  the  meetings,  and 
I  went  out  to  call  upon  her.  While  there,  this 
man  Newton  came  to  the  shop  to  have  some 
work  done,  and  it  being  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  usual  time  for  the  settling  of  accounts,  the 
blacksmith  brought  Newton  and  the  books  over 
to  the  house. 

It  was  my  first  meeting  with  him,  although 
I  had  known  much  of  him,  he  being  a  man 
with  a  history.  During  my  Plymouth  pastorate 
I  had  made  Superior  an  out- station,  holding 
services  in  the  school -house.  There  being  no 
house  of  worship  in  all  that  neighborhood,  and 
consequently  no    place    adapted  for   the   holding 
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of  a  funeral    service,   the  people  finally   erected 
a  building  for  this  purpose  on  one  corner  of  the 
cemetery  lot,   assessing  themselves  for  its  cost. 
The  building  committee  had  arranged  with  New- 
ton  to    dedicate    the    house,    but   the    people    of 
the  community  did  not  propose  to  endorse  such 
a   procedure,    and    so    before    the  day  appointed 
for   Newton   they   invited    a   Methodist   minister 
to    conduct    the    service    of    dedication.      Thus, 
before   Newton  came  on  the  scene,  all  had  been 
done  w  decently  and  in  order "  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the   vast  majority  of  the  community. 
He,  not  knowing  of  what  had  been  done,  came 
on  at  the  time  appointed  and  could  not  but  feel 
the   frost    in    the    reception    that    awaited    him. 
The    house  was    not   opened,  the   building   com- 
mittee   had    skulked   out    of   town   for   the    day, 
he    found   no   place   to    get   his    dinner   or   feed 
his    horse,    and    so    he    returned    to    Ypsilanti, 
where    he  found    accommodations    at   the    public 
house,  after  which  he  returned  to   Mooreville  a 
greatly  chagrined  man. 

When,  therefore,  the  blacksmith  introduced 
him  to  me  he  was  not  an  entire  stranger.  What 
I  had  said  in  the  meeting  regarding  any  who 
might  lose  their  homes,  as  the  result  of  confess- 
ing Christ,  had  been  carried  to  him  as  having 
been  said  directly  of  his  daughters  and  with  his 
name  mentioned,  and  so  immediately  upon  the 
introduction  he  was  ready  to  settle  this  griev- 
ance.     After   assuring   himself    that   I    was    the 
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very  Grow  upon  whom  he  had  sworn  vengeance, 
he  said,  in  his  most  vulgar  fashion:  "I  have 
said  that  the  first  time  I  got  my  eyes  on  you  I 
would  give  you  a  licking."  The  man's  vulgarity 
stirred  my  deepest  indignation,  and,  with  more 
force  than  elegance,  I  reeled  off  his  history  to 
him,  telling  him  that  I  had  read  of  him.  He 
asked  where  the  d — 1  I  had  ever  read  of  him, 
and  I  told  him  that  there  was  a  record  of  him 
and  another  man  who  went  up  to  the  temple 
to  pray,  and  the  record  says  that,  instead  of 
offering  a  prayer  of  humility,  you  sort  o'  thanked 
God  that  you  were  not  like  other  men.  "Yes," 
he  said,  "I'm  glad  I'm  not  like  you  and  old 
Elder  Baker."  "There,"  I  said;  "now  I'm  sure 
that  I  have  read  about  you."  One  word  led  to 
another,  he  referring  to  me  and  Elder  Baker  as 
raising  the  d— 1,  etc.,  until  I  finally  said  to  him, 
although  he  represented  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  animal  matter :  "  Now,  see  here, 
Newton;  you  lay  a  hand  on  me  and  there'll  be 
only  a  grease- spot  left  here  on  the  floor  to  show 
that  any  such  man  as  you  ever  existed."  My 
expression  was  not  the  most  elegant  diction,  nor 
was  it  expressive  of  a  high  type  of  Christian 
love,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  settle  the  whole 
matter,  for  he  seemed  to  regard  me  as  capable 
of  keeping  my  word  with  him.  His  next  move 
was  to  skulk  away  with  even  a  more  sheepish 
feeling  than  he  must  have  had  when  he  left 
Superior    on     that     appointed     dedication     day. 
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That's  the  last  I  ever  saw  or  even  heard  of  him. 
The  two  girls  were  baptized  by  Brother  Baker, 
and  they  continued  to  live  at  home,  too. 

Another  interesting  event  was  the  conversion 
of  three  young  girls  in  an  English  family.  Two 
of  the  girls  were  attending  school  at  Ypsilanti, 
being  absent  from  home  from  Monday  to  Friday. 
Returning  on  Friday  night,  the  two  girls  at- 
tended the  meeting,  and  when  they  returned  to 
school  on  Monday  they  were  rejoicing  in  Christ 
as  their  Saviour.  The  third  and  eldest  girl  had 
made  up  her  mind  not  to  be  converted  during 
the  meetings,  and  so  she  made  this  the  time 
for  a  three -weeks'  visit  from  home.  On  her 
return  home,  however,  the  meetings  were  still 
in  progress.  A  peculiar  dream  came  to  me.  I 
dreamt  that  I  was  fishing  and  caught  a  nice 
pickerel.  While  not  much  of  a  believer  in 
dreams  and  seldom  have  sought  to  interpret 
them,  I  did  attempt  to  interpret  this  one,  and 
told  the  family  with  whom  I  was  staying  that 
before  the  meetings  closed  that  girl  would  be 
converted;  and  so  it  proved,  for  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  Pastor  Baker  baptized  her.  This 
meeting  was  a  successful  one  ;  between  seventy 
and  eighty  were  converted.  When  leaving  I  could 
only  say  to  the  people,  as  did  Moses  to  the 
children  of  Israel  after  the  passage  of  the  sea: 
"Sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed 
gloriously ! " 

This  was  really  the  first  instance  of  the  Lord's 
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special  blessing  and  endorsement  of  my  work  as 
an  evangelist.  During  the  Plymouth  pastorate  I 
had  gone  here  and  there  in  special  meetings,  but 
hardly  any  of  this  work  could  be  distinctively 
called  the  work  of  the  evangelist.  This  at  Moore- 
ville  was  purely  so,  and  its  success  doubtless  had 
much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  my  after  labors. 
The  pastor  was  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
service  that  I  had  rendered,  and  in  all  the  after 
years  of  my  Michigan  ministry,  I  seldom  met 
him  that  he  did  not  speak  of  this  meeting  in 
the  most  kindly  way.  The  people  were  profuse 
in  their  expressions  of  gratitude,  because  of  the 
blessings  brought  to  their  several  homes.  With 
the  benedictions  of  this  grateful  pastor  and 
people  resting  upon  me,  I  returned  to  my 
home,  thanking  God  for  the  apparent  use  he 
had  made  of  me,  and  there  awaited  the  further 
indications    of   his    providence    and   pleasure. 


CHAPTER     IX 

.11     MILFOBD   AND    HIGHLAND   AGAIN 
FURTHER    CALLS    TO     EVANGELISTIC     WORK 

After  the  five  weeks'  arduous  labors  at  Moore- 
ville,  it  seemed  a  very  suitable  time  for  us  to 
make  a  long- promised  visit  to  the  family  of  my 
brother  Abel,  whose  home  was  at  Milford,  the 
village  where  we  were  living  when,  sixteen  years 
before,  the  call  to  Plymouth  came.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  be  in  Milford  again,  and,  while  the  years 
had  wrought  many  changes,  there  were  still 
many  of  the  old  friends  and  fellow -laborers 
left  to  greet  us.  My  brother  Abel  had  pros- 
pered, and  among  his  latest  acquisitions  were 
forty  acres  of  land,  in  the  town  of  Highland, 
a  little  distance  from  his  home,  and  naturally 
he  took  me  out  to  view  the  land.  It  was  on 
our  return  from  viewing  this  land  that  we  met 
Deacon  Tenney,  a  leading  man  in  the  Highland 
church.  Stopping  for  a  visit  in  the  road,  which 
is  a  general  custom  among  farmers,  we  drifted 
to  the  discussion  of  church  matters.  Both  the 
Milford  church,  of  which  my  brother  Abel  was  a 
deacon,  and  the  Highland  church  were  pastor- 
less,  and  Brother  Tenney  suggested  to  my 
brother  that  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  secure 
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his  brother  William  for  the  Milford  church. 
This  opened  the  way  for  other  suggestions,  and 
finally  it  was  then  and  there  arranged  that  I 
should  serve  these  two  fields.  By  night  of  that 
very  day  a  representative  meeting  of  each  of 
these  churches  was  held,  and  I  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  pastorate.  This  was  somewhat 
quicker  than  the  present-day  methods  of  candi- 
dating,  appointing  committees,  and  the  like. 

The  income  of  ministers  in  these  earlier  days 
was  small  in  comparison  with  the  salaries  now 
paid,  yet,  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  then 
and  now,  those  small  salaries  were  quite  as  suffi- 
cient to  a  man's  needs  as  the  larger  amounts 
now  paid.  I  have  never  known  of  many  in- 
stances where  pastors  were  overpaid;  in  general, 
I  believe,  that  most  of  God's  servants  are  under- 
paid. The  arrangements  entered  into  were  that 
the  Milford  church  should  pay  me  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  furnish  a  house  and  firewood, 
and  the  Highland  church  was  to  pay  me  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  These  sums  put  to- 
gether constituted  me  one  of  the  high- salaried 
Baptist  ministers  of  that  part  of  the  state.  This 
fact  did  not  make  me  vain,  however,  for  I  felt 
that  it  would  call  for  no  high  order  of  genius 
to  spend  this  amount  of  money  in  a  twelve-month. 

The  churches  were  five  miles  apart,  and  the 
taking  up  of  this  work  was,  in  part,  a  return  to 
the  work  laid  down,  nearly  sixteen  years  before, 
to  go  to  Plymouth.     The  pastorate  covered  but 
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two  years,  but  they  were  delightful  years,  full 
of  work  and  of  blessed  results.  The  church 
property  at  both  places  was  in  good  condition, 
so  that  I  had  all  of  my  time  and  strength  to 
devote  to  the  distinctive  work  of  the  pastor. 
God  greatly  honored  the  preaching  of  His  word, 
which  was  evidenced  by  the  deepening  spiritual 
life  of  His  people,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
ungodly.  There  were  about  thirty  baptized  into 
the  two  churches  during  the  two  years. 

The  principal  incidents  attendant  upon  this 
pastorate  occurred  in  the  work  at  Highland. 

While  we  were  engaged  there  in  a  special 
work  of  grace,  a  Mrs.  Pierson  arose  for  prayer. 
Knowing  as  we  did  that  her  husband  was  a  Uni- 
versalist,  and  that  she  would  therefore  have  many 
difficulties  and  hindrances  to  overcome,  I  sug- 
gested to  Deacon  Tenney  that  she  would  need 
much  encouragement  and  help.  Accordingly,  we 
arranged  to  call  there  together.  From  the  mo- 
ment we  entered  the  house  we  directed  all  the 
conversation  along  purely  religious  lines.  We 
found  the  husband  an  attentive,  if  not  altogether 
a  reverent,  listener,  as  we  related  to  him  the 
request  made  by  his  wife  the  evening  before, 
and  her  evident  desire  to  surrender  her  life  fully 
to  the  Saviour.  Encouraged  by  his  attention, 
and  knowing  him  to  be  a  thoughtful  man,  I 
pressed  matters  upon  him  by  asking  him  how 
he  came  to  buy  his  farm  in  the  town  of  High- 
land, whose  ten  square  miles  he  knew  were  set- 
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tied  almost  entirely  by  Baptists,  whose  religious 
views  were  so  at  variance  with  his  own.  And 
these  were  such  Baptists,  I  reminded  him,  that 
they  had  brought  their  minister  with  them  from 
the  east,  held  regular  services  on  board  their 
vessel  on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  very  first  Sab- 
bath in  their  new  settlement  had  arranged  for  a 
stated  place  for  Sabbath  worship.  I  told  him 
that  it  seemed  strange  to  me,  when  he  could 
have  gone  five  miles  farther,  into  the  town  of 
Hartland,  and  purchased  as  good  land  with  just 
as  good  improvements  for  fifteen  dollars  per  acre, 
that  he  had  settled  in  Highland,  paying  forty 
dollars  per  acre,  and  asked  him  to  explain.  "I 
wouldn't  live  there,"  he  said,  "if  they  would 
give  me  a  farm."  "Ah!"  said  I,  "then  the  mor- 
als of  a  community  govern  the  value  of  property, 
do  they?"  And  then,  getting  a  little  bolder,  I 
said,  "Mr.  Pierson,  you  remind  me  of  the  man 
who  wanted  his  food  all  seasoned  with  salt,  but 
hated  the  salt  with  which  it  was  seasoned." 

Leaving  this  with  him  for  further  meditation, 
I  immediately  said  that  if  he  had  no  objections 
I  would  like  the  privilege  of  kneeling  in  prayer 
with  Mrs.  Pierson  before  going,  and  as  he  indi- 
cated his  consent,  we  knelt  down  and  told  all 
our  needs  and  desires  to  the  Lord  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  then  the  Deacon  and  I  bade  them 
good- day. 

That  God  hears  and  answers  prayer  was  fully 
evidenced  by  the  presence  of  this  man  and  his 
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wife  in  the  meeting  the  following  evening.  When 
the  opportunity  was  given  to  all  who  desired  to 
be  prayed  for  to  rise,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
stand  on  his  feet ;  nor  was  this  all ;  he  related  to 
the  congregation  my  remarks  concerning  the  sea- 
soning of  the  food  and  said,  "I  here  acknowledge 
that  I  have  wanted  the  privileges  of  a  Christian 
community,  and  while  enjoying  them,  I  have 
persistently  withheld  my  sympathy  from  you 
Christian  people,  and  my  support  from  all 
Christian  enterprises.  It  is  now  my  desire  to 
be  one  with  you  in  all  your  struggles,  hopes, 
and  fellowship,  and  to  bear  my  honest  part  in 
your  labors  to  make  this  community  what  God 
would  have  it  to  be."  The  reader  will  under- 
stand wTith  what  joy  I  baptized  this  husband  and 
wife  a  few  days  after  this  wonderful  confession. 
And  to  this  joy  God  kindly  added  another:  After 
a  lapse  of  thirty- five  years,  and  years  after  this 
good  man  and  woman  had  gone  home  to  glory, 
it  was  my  blessed  privilege,  on  the  occasion  of 
my  attendance  upon  the  May  anniversaries  in 
Detroit  in  1900,  to  meet  their  daughters,  who 
are  active  members  of  the  First  Baptist  church 
in  that  city. 

While  here  at  Highland  my  old  friend,  Eev. 
A.  W.  Baker,  resigned  at  Mooreville  and  took 
up  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Salem,  a  field 
well  known  to  me,  being  only  eight  miles  from 
Plymouth,  and  where  I  had  labored  at  three 
different  times    in  protracted   meetings.     During 
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the  winter  he  held  a  protracted  meeting  for 
five  weeks.  The  sleighing  had  been  the  finest  I 
ever  saw;  Brother  Baker  was  an  exceptionally 
fine  preacher,  and  a  most  excellent  pastor;  yet 
for  some  reason  scarcely  any  religious  interest 
was  awakened,  and  as  I  recall  it  now,  not  a 
soul  was  converted.  He  was  greatly  depressed; 
he  could  not  understand  the  cause,  and  while  in 
great  anguish  of  soul  he  recalled  the  success  of 
our  work  together  at  Moore ville,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  directed  to  me  as  a  help  in  the  extremity 
to  which  he  had  been  brought.  So  he  came  on 
to  Milford,  and  though  the  good  man  was 
wearied  by  the  long,  cold  ride  of  fifteen  miles, 
he  spent  all  of  a  long  evening  in  laying  the 
matter  before  me.  It  seemed  the  most  momen- 
tous question  I  had  been  called  to  consider  in 
my  ministerial  life,  and  I  told  him  that  I  could 
not  attempt  to  make  him  an  answer  before 
morning.  He  retired,  and  following  my  usual 
custom,  I  took  counsel  of  my  eldest  sister  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  Her  counsel  was  about  as 
follows:  "Now,  William,  Elder  Baker  is  a  bet- 
ter preacher  than  you  ever  were;  he  has  been 
engaged  in  this  effort  through  five  weeks  of 
delightful  evenings  and  splendid  sleighing,  and 
has  utterly  failed;  now,  for  you  to  attempt  to 
follow  his  preaching  with  the  people  all  tired 
out  and  more  or  less  hardened  in  their  feelings, 
and  with  the  going  so  bad,  would  be  to  court 
certain  failure,  and  one  so  great  that  I  fear  you 
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would   never  recover  from  it.      I  most   earnestly 
advise  you  not  to  go." 

I  could  see  the  force  of  all  that  she  said, 
and  could  hardly  question  for  a  moment  her 
judgment,  which  had  always  proved  invaluable 
to  me.  I  returned  to  my  home  and  went  to 
bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  Here  was  a  call  to  do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  for  more  than 
two  years  the  question  of  devoting  my  life  to 
this  kind  of  work  had  harassed  me  day  and 
night.  Serious  as  had  been  the  question  of 
first  entering  the  ministry,  it  was  nothing  as 
compared  with  the  struggle  concerning  evan- 
gelistic labor.  I  was  strongly  convinced  that  it 
was  the  work  which  Grod  would  have  me  do, 
and  I  had  almost  settled  the  question  that  if 
God  opened  the  way  I  would  enter  upon  it. 
Here  was  plainly  the  opening  of  the  way,  but 
all  the  circumstances  were  unpropitious,  the 
advice  of  my  most  trusted  counselor  was  against 
it,  and  my  own  judgment  was  against  it.  I 
found  myself  in  real  vexation  of  soul ;  the 
cause  of  it  all  was  the  unsettled  question  as  to 
evangelistic  work.  The  good  Spirit  of  God 
seemed  to  ask,  "Why  not  settle  it  herefand  now?" 
And  so,  in  the  silent  watches  of  that  night,  I 
decided  that  I  would  make  it  a  test.  I  told  the 
Lord  I  would  go,  and  that  if  He  there  used 
me  for  His  glory  in  the  salvation  of  my  fellow- 
men,  I  would  never  refuse  any  call  to  do  the 
work    of    an    evangelist    again.      And    with    the 
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success  of  that  meeting  came  my  heaven-sealed 
and  heaven-sent  commission  as  an  evangelist, 
under  which  I  have  labored  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years  with  great  joy  to  my  own  soul, 
and  as  I  humbly  believe  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  thousands  of  souls. 

After  the  night  of  struggle  and  decision  my 
greeting  to  my  guest  in  the  morning  was : 
"  Brother  Baker,  if  the  Lord  will,  I  will  be  with 
you  for  next  Sunday  evening's  service,"  and  so 
he  went  on  his  way  hoping  if  not  rejoicing. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  drove  to  Highland  and 
preached.  Returning  to  Milford,  I  preached  in 
the  afternoon  and  administered  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  at  five  o'clock  I  started  with  horse  and 
sulky  for  my  fifteen -mile  drive  to  Salem  over 
the  muddiest  of  roads,  but  reached  there  in  time 
for  service.  Notwithstanding  the  awful  mud 
and  darkness,  about  fifty  people  assembled  for 
the  service.  The  next  evening  there  was  an  in- 
creased attendance,  and  through  the  week  we 
were  nightly  encouraged  with  both  the  attend- 
ance and  interest.  I  preached  some,  the  people 
prayed  much,  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  and 
abode  upon  us,  and  as  the  result  of  a  five 
weeks'  meeting  the  pastor  had  the  joy  of  bap- 
tizing about  sixty  happy  converts. 

What  this  meant  to  my  life  I  cannot  attempt 
to  tell.  It  made  me  humble,  and  willing  to  the 
point  of  severest  sacrifice  for  the  God  of  all 
grace. 
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It  was  but  a  little  while  before  1  was  called 
upon  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  my  promises 
and  decision,  for  only  a  few  Sabbaths  after  my 
return  to  my  own  field,  at  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing service,  a  man  waited  in  the  vestibule  to 
ask  me  to  come  out  to  White  Lake  to  hold  some 
meetings.  My  answer  was  as  prompt  as  his 
request  could  have  possibly  demanded,  for  I  told 
him  that  I  would  go  that  very  week  if  sufficient 
notice  of  the  meeting  could  be  given  to  secure 
a  good  audience.  He  assured  me  that  this  could 
be  done,  and  the  following  night  found  me  in 
the  little  meeting-house,  which  was  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  centre,  with  a  goodly  company  to 
listen  to  my  message.  My  sister  Lois  and  her 
husband  had  moved  to  White  Lake  some  time 
before  this,  so  that  my  home  was  awaiting  me. 

On  Tuesday  I  became  acquainted  with  a  Pres- 
byterian elder  of  the  place  by  the  name  of  Crit- 
tenton,  who  assured  me  of  his  fullest  sympathy 
in  my  undertaking,  and  expressed  some  regret 
that  all  the  faithful  labors  of  his  own  pastor 
had  brought  forth  no  fruits  of  conversion.  He 
proposed  to  me  a  house-to-house  visit  with  him, 
until  every  family  in  the  community  had  been 
visited,  prayed  with,  and  invited  to  attend  the 
meetings.  We  started  that  very  day,  our  first 
call  being  upon  a  family  by  the  name  of  Voorhes. 
There  were  three  young  ladies  in  the  family,  all 
of  whom  were  at  home.  We  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  both  the   elder  and    myself    offered    prayer. 
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Before  the  season  of  prayer  closed  the  girls  were 
in  tears  —  tears  that  were  to  mean  so  much  for 
their  souls.  On  we  went,  through  all  the  week, 
reading  and  praying  in  every  house.  There  could 
be  but  the  natural  results  from  such  painstaking 
work— increased  attendance  and  interest  in  every 
meeting.  Before  the  end  of  the  week  there  were 
some  hopeful  conversions,  while  conviction  had 
settled  down  upon  the  entire  community.  So 
great  had  the  interest  become  that  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  week  there  was  a  call  for  an 
afternoon  conference  meeting,  to  accommodate 
which  my  sister,  Mrs.  Robinson,  opened  the 
parlor  of  her  own  house.  These  continued  for 
three  weeks.  By  the  end  of  the  four  weeks' 
labor  here,  over  fifty  acknowledged  Christ  as 
their   Lord  and    Saviour. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  held  for  the  re- 
ception of  candidates  for  baptism,  nineteen  were 
received.  A  young  woman,  a  most  estimable 
Presbyterian  girl,  who  had  been  a  delightful 
help  in  all  this  effort,  became  greatly  dissatisfied 
with  her  baptism,  although  greatly  attached  other- 
wise to  her  Presbyterian  church  home.  The 
question  arose  as  to  what  Elder  Grow  would  do 
in  a  situation  like  this,  and  finally  some  good 
sister  came  to  ask  me  about  it.  "Why,"  I  said, 
"I'll  baptize  her,  of  course,"  and  so,  with  the 
nineteen  regularly  received  by  the  church,  in  the 
beautiful  White  Lake,  I  baptized  Maria  Root, 
without  requiring  her  to  surrender  her  Presbyte- 
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rian  relations,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  a 
needless  and  silly  opposition  from  the  Presby- 
terian pastor.  I  say  "silly  opposition,"  for  this 
man  went  so  far  as  to  change  his  prayer-meeting 
hour  to  keep  his  elder  from  attending  my  meet- 
ings, and  his  supper  hour  so  as  to  prevent  his 
servant -girl  from  attending.  Yet  he  was  receiv- 
ing many  of  the  converts  of  the  meetings,  and 
repaid  my  generosity  in  the  case  of  Maria  Root, 
and  her  own  loyalty  to  Presbyterianism,  by  re- 
ceiving her  with  the  others  with  this  salutation: 
"Little  dumpling,  doubting  Maria  Root,  don't 
ever  doubt  your  baptism  again."  The  result  of 
all  this  was  that  his  resignation  followed  in  a  few 
days,  and  within  three  weeks  he  had  left  the  town. 

The  eccentricities  of  this  man  and  his  absolute 
foolishness  I  have  never  charged  up  to  Presby- 
terianism, for  it  was  not  Presbyterianism,  but 
individual  meanness.  His  spirit  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  of  his  elder,  who  made  the  house- 
to-house  canvass  with  me,  and  who  truly  represents 
the  catholicity  of  the  great  Presbyterian  body. 

This  baptism  scene  in  White  Lake  will  never 
fade  from  my  memory  until  memory  itself  has 
faded  away.  The  lake  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ever  fashioned  by  the  divine  hand,  and  to 
the  happy  company  of  twenty,  already  referred  to, 
another  interesting  candidate  presented  himself. 

At  the  close  of  the  baptism,  as  has  always 
been  my  custom,  I  looked  into  the  faces  of  the 
vast  crowd    assembled   on   the  banks,  and  said: 
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"We  have  done  as  the  Lord  commanded,  and 
yet  there  is  room."  Immediately  a  man  in  the 
company  cried  out,  "What  doth  hinder  me  to 
be  baptized!"  I  replied,  "If  thou  believest  with 
all  thine  heart  thou  mayest."  His  reply  was: 
"I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  God, 
and  my  Saviour,"  and  moving  down  to  the 
water's  edge  I  met  him,  and  going,  both  of  us, 
down  into  the  water,  I  baptized  him  on  the  full 
profession  of  his  faith,  made  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  people.  Being  six  miles  from  his  home, 
he,  like  the  eunuch  of  the  Scripture  record, 
"went  on  his  way  rejoicing." 

In  addition  to  these  larger  meetings  during  the 
brief  pastorate  at  Milford  and  Highland,  I  was 
permitted  to  carry  forward  a  delightful  season 
of  refreshing  at  Parshalltown.  This  was  upon 
the  invitation  of  Deacon  Parshall,  and  the  effort 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  about  twenty  souls. 
It  was  a  quiet  work  of  grace,  conducted  on  lines 
that  would  be  approved  by  a  conservative  country 
church. 

A  call  to  Farmington,  ten  miles  away,  together 
with  the  fact  that  I  felt  that  the  peculiar  work 
that  I  was  able  to  do  had  been  done,  led  to  my 
resigning  the  Milford -Highland  charge.  It  had 
been  a  delightful  but  busy  two  years  in  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  determine  whether  I  had  been 
more  pastor  or  more  evangelist.  God  plainly 
called  me  to  both  lines  of  work  and  blessed  me 
in  them. 


CHAPTER    X 

THE   PASTORATE   AT   FARM1NGT0N 

The  call  to  Farmington  was  a  most  inviting 
one.  The  church  was  a  substantial,  moderate- 
sized  country  church,  with  a  delightful  class  of 
people.  It  was  only  ten  miles  from  Milford, 
and  hence  I  was  still  to  labor  within  the  circle 
of  long- established  acquaintances.  The  village 
lay  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  farming  country, 
where  all  the  conditions  seemed  to  favor  high- 
grade  farming  and  to  produce  a  most  thrifty 
and  prosperous  class  of  farmers.  The  member- 
ship of  the  church  embraced  many  of  these 
most  influential  men,  whose  character  and  worth 
gave  stability  to  the  work. 

Here  had  labored  some  of  Michigan's  best- 
known  Baptist  ministers,  into  whose  labors  it 
was  an  honor  to  enter.  Among  these  men  were 
cousins  of  mine,  the  Lambs  —  father  and  son  — 
whose  combined  labors  on  the  field  had  covered 
nearly  thirty  years.  The  foundations  laid  by 
these  men  were  deep  and  broad  and  strong. 
The  people  were  accustomed  to  pure  doctrine, 
faithfully  preached,  and  it  was  delightful  to 
serve  such  a  congregation. 

I   began   my  work  here  March  1,  186-i.      More 
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than  twenty  years  -  had  rolled  by  since  the  Dex- 
ter church  had  authorized  me  to  preach,  but 
somehow  I  began  this  pastorate  with  as  much 
zeal  and  energy  as  I  had  first  begun  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  work  was  to  be 
less  marked  by  special  events  than  previous 
pastorates.  The  spiritual  condition  of  the 
church  had  always  been  kept  to  a  high  point, 
and  nearly  every  family  in  the  neighborhood 
were  professors  of  religion.  Hence  there  was 
less  room  for  special  revival  effort  than  I  had 
found  elsewhere.  Yet  we  had  one  delightful 
season  of  awakening,  when  a  goodly  number 
confessed  Christ  and  followed  their  Lord  in 
baptism. 

On  the  side  of  temporalities  I  found  almost 
nothing  to  do,  since  efficient  church  officers  and 
a  liberal  membership  took  good  care  of  all  these 
matters. 

Thus  relieved  of  the  two  lines  of  work  which 
had  usually  occupied  my  energies  to  the  full, 
the  Farmington  pastorate  is  always  recalled  with 
a  feeling  of  restfulness.  It  came  into  my  active 
life  at  a  time  when  I  needed  just  such  a  rest 
from  the  arduous  duties  of  over  twenty  years. 
Most  ministers  feel  the  need  of  such  a  period 
after  the  free  use  of  the  fire  of  youth  in  the 
kindling  of  the  fires  upon  the  altars  of  the  Lord. 

An  event  of  more  than  passing  moment  in 
our  family  life  occurred  here.  An  agent  from 
the    "  Home    of    the   Friendless "    in    New   York 
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city  came  to  Farmington,  bringing  with  him 
twenty- eight  boys  and  girls  for  whom  he  was 
seeking  homes  among  the  farmers.  The  agent 
and  the  children  were  at  the  hotel,  and  sharing 
the  general  interest  and  curiosity  which  their 
presence  had  awakened,  I  went  over  to  see  them 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  While  sitting  there, 
one  of  the  children,  an  engaging  little  girl, 
crawled  up  on  my  lap  for  a  seat.  I  must  con- 
fess that  this  simple  act  of  the  child  touched 
my  heart,  and  my  natural  sympathy  for  the 
homeless  and  unfortunate  was  at  once  awakened, 
and  it  was  apparent  that,  if  I  did  not  want  my 
sympathy  to  override  my  judgment  I  had  better 
get  out  of  there,  which  I  did. 

An  afternoon  meeting  had  been  appointed  to 
be  held  in  our  church,  at  which  the  agent  would 
present  the  children  to  our  citizens,  and  the  plan 
under  which  the  society  in  New  York  sought 
to  distribute  them.  I  fully  resolved  on  the  way 
home  from  the  hotel  not  to  go  to  the  after- 
noon meeting,  for  feeling  as  I  did  just  then, 
I  was  afraid  that  I  might  be  tempted  to  ask  for 
the  whole  twenty-eight,  although  previously  to 
seeing  the  children  I  had  not  seriously  thought 
of  taking  one.  Mrs.  Grow,  who  more  than  once 
before  had  saved  me  from  doing  ridiculous 
things,  convinced  me  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
pastor  absenting  himself  from  a  meeting  of  this 
character  when  being  held  in  his  own  church, 
and  gently  chided  me  upon   my  lack  of  mastery 
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over  my  own  feelings  in  relation  to  taking  any  of 
the  children.  Of  course  I  attended  the  meeting 
after  this. 

The  plan  of  distribution  as  presented  by  the 
agent  was  a  most  commendable  and  judicious 
one.  Under  it  seven  citizens  of  high  repute 
were  selected  as  a  committee  to  pass  upon  the 
application  of  every  one  asking  for  one  or  more 
of  the  children.  This  was  a  most  wise  safe- 
guard for  the  little  ones.  The  agent  asked  me 
about  taking  one  of  the  children,  and  with  con- 
siderable show  of  resolution,  I  said,  M  No,  sir  !  — 
unless  —  it  should  happen  that  Anna,  the  little 
eight-year-old  girl  who  had  crawled  on  my  lap 
at  the  hotel,  should  be  left,  I'd  take  her." 
That  settled  the  matter;  any  other  requests  for 
this  child  were  flatly  refused  by  the  agent,  and 
so  she  came  to  us.  She  was  one  of  three  in 
the  same  family,  there  being  a  sister  and  a 
brother,  and  I  have  always  regretted  that  we 
did  not  take  all  three  of  them. 

She  remained  with  us  until  she  was  grown 
and  married.  Her  life  was  a  benediction  to  us 
through  all  those  years,  and  she  developed  a 
character  which  fully  repaid  us  for  our  pains- 
taking care  bestowed  upon  her.  Some  years 
after  she  had  left  our  home,  she  was  used  of 
God  to  open  a  way  for  me  to  render  most  help- 
ful service  to  a  greatly  distressed  church,  all  of 
which  will  be  related  in  another  place. 

Another   incident    in   our    home-life    here   has 
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lingered  as  a  sad  and  blessed  memory.  A  young 
homeopathic  physician,  Dr.  Stenniff,  who  had 
come  on  from  Canada,  settled  in  our  place  and 
soon  came  into  a  very  good  practice.  Answer- 
ing a  night- call  out  in  the  country,  he  had  tied 
his  horse  to  a  tree  while  making  his  call.  Upon 
untying  his  horse  and  getting  into  his  wagon  to 
start  for  home,  in  some  unaccountable  way  a 
limb  of  the  tree  was  broken,  and  the  crash  fright- 
ening his  horse  he  was  thrown  from  his  wagon 
and  severely  injured.  Although  he  rallied  suffi- 
ciently from  the  shock  to  drive  home,  he  was 
obliged  to  call  for  help  upon  reaching  his  barn, 
and  this  being  just  opposite  our  house,  I  was  the 
only  one  who  responded.  His  condition  was  so 
serious  that  I  took  him  into  our  home,  sum- 
moned the  best  medical  aid  possible,  and  during 
the  months  of  illness  Mrs.  Grow  and  I  gave 
him  our  best  care.  The  struggle  with  death 
was  an  unequal  one,  and  he  finally  succumbed. 
It  was  much  for  us  to  have  undertaken  for  a 
stranger,  but  our  sympathies  were  too  strong  to 
allow  us  to  do  less.  Then,  too,  it  was  done  for 
the  sake  of  Him  who  has  already  said  to  her, 
and  will  yet  say  to  me,  w  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  did  it  unto  me." 

During  this  restful  pastorate  I  found  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  go  to  the  aid  of  our  church  at  Reclford, 
which  was  pastorless,  and  whose  leading  members 
longed   for  a    season   of  refreshing.     A  gracious 
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work  was   here   accomplished,  which  resulted  in 
the  conversion  and  baptism  of  about  thirty  souls. 
An  incident  well  worth  relating  pertains  to  an 
English   woman.      She    had    but    recently   come 
from  England,  bringing  with  her  a  family  which 
had  been  trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of   the  Lord.     In  her  home    land    she   had 
been  identified  with  the  work  of  the  Wesleyans, 
and  was  by  them  recognized  as  a  woman  of  suf- 
ficient character  and  ability  to  be  made  one  of 
their   missionary   visitors.     Upon    her   arrival    at 
Farmington  she  naturally  made  her  church  home 
with  the   Methodist  Episcopal   church.     But  un- 
fortunately  for    her,    and    for    the    cause,    there 
were  some  foolish  young  people  in  the  congre- 
gation who,  when  this  woman  spoke  in  meeting, 
would  make  sport  of  it  just  because  she  would 
put   her  h's   on  where   she  h' ought  not  to,  and 
the    result  was   that  this  woman,  so   valuable  in 
every  way  to  the  cause,  had  ceased  all  activity, 
even  to  the  extent  of  remaining  away  from  ser- 
vice altogether.    Learning  of  these  circumstances, 
I  sought   out  this  woman  and  telling  her  that  I 
was    a    brother-in-law   to    the    English,    having 
married   an  English  girl,  I  invited  her  to   come 
to  our  meetings,    to  take  part,  and  put  her   h's 
just  where  she  pleased,  and  I  would   see  to    it 
that   she  was   given  a   respectful   hearing.     She 
did  so,  and  proved  invaluable  help. 

Among  those  baptized  at  Redford  was  a  prom- 
ising young  man  who,  thirty -five  years  later,  at 
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the  May  meetings  in  Detroit  in  1900,  came  to 
me  and  said:  "Yon  are  the  man  who  baptized 
me  thirty- five  years  ago,  and  for  thirty  years  I 
have  been  in  the  ministry,  three  years  of  which 
I  have  spent  as  pastor  of  your  old  church  at 
Highland."  Such  testimonials  mean  much  to  a 
man  who  has  passed  his  four- score  years,  and 
especially  when  similar  testimonials  come  from 
various  parts  of  the  land,  and  even  from  far- 
off  Japan,  where  Rev.  Job  Scott,  one  of  my 
Plymouth  boys,  has  done  more  than  two  decades 
of  heroic  Christian  service. 

In  addition  to  this  Bedford  meeting,  and  others 
already  noted,  I  was  permitted,  during  the  more 
than  twenty  years  of  ministerial  life  in  Michi- 
gan, to  labor  at  Commerce,  Howell,  and  Water- 
ford.  At  all  of  these  places  God  honored  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  and  many  souls  were 
converted  and  baptized. 

During  this  pastorate  we  made  a  visit  to  the 
east,  which  was  to  have  a  most  significant  relation 
to  all  of  our  after-life.  Mr.  E.  E.  Hendrick,  to 
whom  reference  has  already  been  made  as  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Grow's  sister,  Caroline,  had 
been  carried  by  his  business  engagements  to 
Carbondale,  Pennsylvania,  and  with  some  other 
relatives  we  visited  at  the  Hendrick  home.  The 
Rev.  E.  L.  Bailey  was  the  consecrated  pastor 
of  the  Berean  Baptist  church  in  that  city,  and 
upon  his  invitation  I  engaged  in  a  three  weeks' 
meeting,  which  was  a  most  successful  effort. 
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I  did  not  know  then  that  Carbondale  was  to  be 
my  home  from  1865  until  the  present  time,  and 
that  for  thirty- seven  years  I  was  to  enjoy  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  church  which  I  had 
thus    providentially  visited. 

Our  return  from  Carbondale  to  Farmington  was 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  closing  up  our  work 
and  affairs  in  Michigan,  to  enter  into  plans 
formed  during  the  visit  for  a  reunion  of  the 
families,  ourselves,  and  the  Hendricks,  at  Frank- 
lin, Pennsylvania.  And  so,  in  1865,  after  twenty- 
eight  years'  residence  in  Michigan,  we  bade  good- 
by  to  the  state  which  was  never  again  to  serve  us 
as  a  home.  The  memories  of  Michigan  are  very 
delightful,  and  while  I  have  the  natural  love  for 
the  Empire  State  that  a  man  should  have  for  his 
native  state;  and  for  the  Keystone  State  the  love 
that  is  born  of  nearly  forty  years'  residence  and 
intense  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  its  growth 
and  welfare,  yet  I  must  confess  that  memory 
reverts  oftenest  and  love  seems  to  linger  longest 
about  the  scenes  and  events  of  those  twenty- eight 
years  spent  in  Michigan. 


CHAPTER    XI 

REUNION  AT  FRANKLIN  AND    REMOVAL    TO 
CARBONDALE 

The  reader  will  recall  that  at  the  time  of  my 
marriage,  my  good  Mother  Hackett  not  only  gave 
me  one  daughter  for  a  wife,  but  also  entrusted  to 
us  the  care  of  the  little  sister  Caroline.  It  will 
also  be  recalled  that  she  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  E.  E.  Heudrick,  whose  well-known  business 
career  is  a  striking  example  of  the  success  pos- 
sible to  a  capable  and  persevering  young  man 
with  a  proper  stock  of  integrity,  brains,  and  in- 
dustry. As  early  as  1863,  and  when  barely 
thirty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Hendrick  had  become 
identified  with  important  interests  which  had 
carried  him  to  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania,  where 
our  visit  occurred.  A  year  later,  as  president 
of  the  newly  organized  Galena  Oil  Company,  he 
removed  to  Franklin,  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  time  when  Caroline  married  from 
our  home,  and  left  us,  there  had  been  on  the 
part  of  both  families  the  feeling  that  the  sepa- 
ration, which  was  felt  so  keenly  by  the  two 
sisters,  could  only  be  temporary,  and  the  hope 
was  constantly  cherished  that,  sooner  or  later 
one  house  should   again   become  our  home.     On 
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the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Carbondale  this 
cherished  hope  ripened  into  definite  plans,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Farmington  pastorate  we 
rejoined  the  Hendrick  family  at  Franklin.  This 
was  in  1865,  and  from  that  time  on  until 
death  came  in  1895  taking  Caroline  home,  and 
again  in  1896  taking  Mrs.  Grow  home,  we  lived 
together  as  one  family.  The  thirty  years  were 
years  of  the  most  delightful  home -life,  and  the 
happiness  we  enjoyed  together  can  be  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  the  eternal  life  that  shall  be 
lived  in  the  very  presence  of  the  throne. 

Franklin  at  this  early  period  was  a  town  of 
perhaps  three  thousand  people,  and,  while  many 
religious  bodies  had  organized  their  interests  there, 
nothing  had  been  done  by  the  Baptists.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  first  Sunday  in  the  town,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Hendrick,  a  Mr.  Strick- 
land, who  was  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  invited  me  to  attend  service  with  him. 
The  pastor  was  in  poor  health,  and  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  call  upon  any  available 
brother  to  assist  him  by  preaching,  and  this 
fact  led  Mr.  Strickland  to  suggest  when  he 
introduced  me  to  him  that  I  was  a  Baptist 
minister  of  several  years'  experience,  and  that 
some  time  I  might  be  able  to  assist  him.  He 
greeted  me  most  cordially,  thanked  my  friend 
for  the  timely  and  kind  suggestion  made,  but 
the  invitation  to  preach  for  him  never  came. 

Within  a  few  weeks  a  friend  from  Michigan,  a 
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Mr.  Loveridge,  came  on  to  visit  us.  He  was  a 
deeply  consecrated  business  man  whose  special 
delight  was  in  Sunday  school  work,  and  in  this 
line  of  Christian  activity  God  had  greatly  honored 
and  blessed  him.  Wherever  he  went  he  sought 
an  opportunity  to  honor  God  and  bless  the  com- 
munity with  his  gifts,  and  so  he  was  desirous  of 
holding  a  sort  of  union  Sunday  school  rally  in 
the  town.  The  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  Episcopal  churches  were  seen, 
and  each  gave  his  most  cordial  consent  and 
endorsement,  providing  the  meeting  was  held 
in  "our  church."  We  could  not  see  how  a  union 
meeting  could  be  held  in  three  separate  meeting- 
houses at  the  same  hour  and  under  the  same 
leader,  and  so  the  city  fathers  were  consulted, 
and  the  use  of  the  court-house  was  secured  for 
a  four  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  meeting.  Notices 
were  sent  to  each  pulpit,  and  a  large  gathering 
was  secured,  and  the  influence  of  the  meeting 
upon  the  Sunday  school  work  of  the  town  was 
most  beneficent. 

The  meeting  was  a  significant  event  in  itself, 
but  even  more  so  in  the  matters  that  followed. 
The  court-house  having  been  thus  providentially 
opened  for  this  religious  gathering,  I  was  made 
to  feel  that  it  would  be  but  with  poor  grace  that 
the  authorities  could  deny  the  Baptists  of  the 
community  the  use  of  it  for  their  services.  We, 
therefore,  laid  our  request  before  the  proper 
officers,  and  were  treated  with  the  very  greatest 
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courtesy.  With  the  county  building  for  a  house 
of  worship,  and  with  a  few  devoted  souls  of  the 
"same  faith  and  order,"  I  gave  myself  most 
cheerfully  to  the  laying  of  a  few  foundation 
stones  to  Baptist  interests.  While  it  was  not 
my  privilege  to  organize  a  church  there,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  have  brought  together  the  few 
souls  who  were  to  become  the  charter  members 
a  little  later,  and  from  the  time  of  these  small 
beginnings  Baptists  have  had  a  name  and  place 
in  the  town,  and  even  in  its  early  years  the 
Franklin  church  came  to  be  a  great  power  in 
the  denominational  affairs  of  the  state.  The 
pastors  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  illustrious 
men,  the  list  including  such  men  as  Austin 
and  Evans,  and  more  recently  Rev.  T.  Edwin 
Brown,  D.D.  The  laymen  have  been  equally 
illustrious,  some  of  whom  have  poured  their 
wealth  into  every  avenue  of  denominational 
work. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  experiences  of  my 
evangelistic  work  was  the  invitation  which  came 
from  pastor  Austin,  several  years  later,  to  come 
to  Franklin  and  assist  him  in  special  work.  The 
meeting  itself  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  my 
heart  as  ten  days  of  the  manifested  presence 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  millionaire 
was  among  the  converts. 

Business  changes  again  caused  Mr.  Hendrick 
to  remove  to  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania,  and  as  we 
were  now  a  part  of  the  family  we  came  on  with 
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them.  The  family  came  by  rail,  while  I  took 
the  horse  and  drove  through.  The  experiences 
attending  this  simple  incident  impressed  me  with 
the  immanence  of  God  in  the  humblest  servant's 
life.  My  route  brought  me  through  Lewisburg, 
the  seat  of  our  now  widely  known  university. 
After  getting  located  for  the  night,  following 
the  laws  of  affinity,  I  at  once  inquired  for  the 
Baptist  minister,  and  was  told  that  Brother  Judd 
was  the  pastor,  and  when  I  called  upon  him  I 
learned  that  extra  meetings  were  in  session. 
That  settled  the  question  as  to  how  I  would 
spend  that  evening.  Accompanying  the  pastor 
to  the  church,  I  was  given  a  seat  on  the  little 
pulpit  platform  and  allowed  to  sit  there  undis- 
turbed until  the  meeting  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Instead  of  a  regular  sermon,  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  others  contributed  words  of  doctrine, 
counsel,  and  exhortation,  and  I  was  then  called 
upon  to  pray.  I  felt,  as  on  few  occasions,  the 
greatness  of  the  need  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  press  home  to  listening  hearts  the  many 
important  truths  that  had  been  spoken.  The 
Spirit  helped  my  infirmities,  giving  me  great 
freedom  at  the  throne,  and  the  result  of  it  all 
was  that  nine  persons  asked  for  prayer  and 
Christian  help,  the  larger  number  of  whom  were 
then  and  there  converted  to  the  Lord.  By  some 
this  would  be  regarded  as  a  simple  incident,  but 
God  uses  even  these  small  incidents  in  human 
experience  for  the   furtherance   of   His  kingdom 
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and  the  honoring  of  His  servants.  It  was  the 
remembrance  of  this  prayer  that  many  years 
after  prompted  the  people  to  call  me  to  .  Lewis- 
burg  for  special  work,  and  surely  nothing  but 
the  remembrance  of  God's  great  answer  to  that 
prayer  could  have  given  me  the  courage,  as  an 
untrained  man,  to  undertake  labor  in  a  university 
church.  This  call  for  evangelistic  work  came 
while  Professor  Bliss  was  acting  pastor,  and 
the  results  fully  justify  the  more  extended  refer- 
ence which  is  made  to  it  in  a  later  chapter. 

I  spent  the  next  night  at  Berwick,  as  any 
other  traveler  might  have  done,  little  thinking 
then  that  later  I  should  be  in  that  town  doing 
service  for  Christ  and  the  church. 

The  following  day  I  reached  Carbondale  and 
found  the  family  already  on  the  ground.  They 
were  occupying  the  same  house  as  was  occupied 
by  the  Hendrick  family  in  1863,  but  it  was  now 
Mr.  Hendrick 's  own  property.  With  its  large 
and  beautiful  grounds  it  was  then  the  finest  resi- 
dence in  the  city,  and  with  each  year  Mr.  Hen- 
drick has  so  added  to  its  natural  beauty  that  it 
has  always  been  the  pride  of  Carbondalians.  In 
this  beautiful  home  I  have  lived  and  enjoyed  its 
every  comfort  for  thirty- seven  years,  and  here  I 
shall  await  the  call  to  the  "house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  From  this  home 
I  have  been  able  to  go  forth  among  the  churches 
as  an  evangelist,  and  in  some  instances  1  have 
acted  as  pastor  for  periods  of  from  one  to  eight 
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years,  but  I  have  never  changed  my  residence. 
The  miles  traveled  with  horse  and  carriage  going 
to  and  from  these  outlying  fields  would  have 
carried  me  across  the  continent  and  back  many 
times. 

My  coming  to  Carbondale,  the  reader  already 
understands,  was  not  as  a  total  stranger,  for 
during  the  former  residence  of  the  Hendrick 
family  I  had  visited  them,  and  while  here  had 
assisted  Pastor  Bailey  in  a  three -weeks'  meet- 
ing, which  was  blessed  with  gracious  results. 
Upon  our  removal,  being  covenant -keeping  Bap- 
tists, we  at  once  sought  out  and  united  with 
our  Baptist  brethren.  The  pastor,  then  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  service,  was  Rev.  E.  L.  Bailey, 
who  had  come  to  this  pastorate  fresh  from  our 
school  of  the  prophets  at  Hamilton,  New  York. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  deeply  spiritual  nature,  of 
intellectual  gifts  and  graces,  and  merited  fully 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  universally 
held. 

The  church  was  then  small  and  somewhat  em- 
barrassed financially.  Among  the  first  things  in 
which  we  had  a  part  was  the  paying  off  of  this 
burdensome  debt.  The  Ladies'  Aid  Society, 
which  then  and  ever  since  has  been  such  a  factor 
in  the  finances  of  the  church,  held  a  fair,  which 
embodied  many  unique  and  original  features. 
The  fair  was  held  in  what  had  been  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  among  other  things  I  recall 
how   a   big   gander  was    brought   in  to   be   sold 
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at  auction.  The  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
tie  his  bill  closely  with  ribbon  so  that  he  might 
not  make  himself  heard  above  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Poor,  the  auctioneer.  He  was  sold,  the 
price  paid,  and  then  he  was  passed  back  to 
Mr.  Poor  to  sell  again.  This  process  was  re- 
peated again  and  again  until  over  sixteen  dollars 
had  been  realized.  The  committee  feeling  that 
Mr.  Gander,  having  proved  so  valuable  to  the 
enterprise,  should  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  for  himself,  removed  the  ribbon  from  his 
bill.  A  full  orchestra  of  these  later  days  would 
not  have  been  in  it  with  this  liberated  bird. 
Such  music  was  never  heard  at  a  Baptist  fair 
before  nor  since. 

I  recall,  also,  how  a  little  work-basket,  by 
being  sold  and  resold,  brought  twelve  dollars  into 
the  treasury.  Then  there  was  a  contest  for  a 
silk  dress,  the  contestants  being  the  pastor's 
wife  and  another  good  sister.  I  did  not  dare 
tell  just  how  it  happened  then,  and  I  guess  I 
won't  even  now,  but  I  contributed  to  those 
interested  a  sort  of  a  "Yankee  notion,"  by 
which  this  contest,  which  was  waxing  very  warm, 
was  brought  to  a  very  peaceful  termination,  in 
which  the  pastor's  wife  received  a  nice  roll  of 
bills  amounting  to  forty  dollars,  while  the  other 
good  sister  walked  off  triumphantly  with  the 
silk  dress.  Both  of  these  good  women  were 
thus    made    happy. 

When  Saturday  night  came,  the  time  for  clos- 
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ing  the  lair,  the  people  would  not  consent  to  it, 
they  were  having  too  good  a  time  spending  their 
money  there,  and  so  it  was  continued  through 
the  following  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings. 

In  this  first  effort  at  money- raising  on  the 
part  of  the  church  after  our  coming  here, 
Mr.  Hendrick  took  a  most  active  part,  and  by 
his  liberal  expenditures  gave  the  people  of 
the  church  and  community  to  understand  that 
he  had  come  to  the  city  to  be  a  benefactor  as 
well  as  to  advance  his  personal  interests. 

The  result  of  this  enterprise  was  the  securing 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  which  was  sufficient 
to  pay  the  mortgage  and  leave  a  surplus.  A 
deficiency  in  the  pastor's  salary  existed,  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  reminding  our  people 
that  if  they  ever  owed  a  debt  of  absolute  honor 
it  was  this  one  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  the 
pastor.  They  saw  it  in  the  same  light,  and  it 
was  immediately  paid.  There  was  still  a  bal- 
ance, which  was  deposited  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
parsonage  fund. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  our  life  in  the 
Berean  Baptist  church,  and  the  years  bear  evi- 
dence to  our  continued  interest  in  all  her  work, 
and  now  at  my  advanced  age  I  love  her  gates 
more  than  ever,  and  would  not  exchange  the 
fellowship  I  have  with  her  members  and  pastor 
for  the  fortunes  of  a  Morgan  or  a  Vanderbilt. 
The  confidence  and  love  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters   so    constantly   and    so   freely   expressed, 
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constitute  one  of  my  chief  sources  of  joy,  and 
what  Dr.  Timothy  D wight  wrote  of  the  church 
universal,  I  can  in  truth  appropriate  as  the 
sentiment  of  my  heart  for  my  own  local  church 
—  the  Berean: 

"For  her  my  tears  shall  fall, 
For  her  my  prayers  ascend; 
To  her  my  cares  and  toils  be  given, 
Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end." 


CHAPTER    XII 

NEW    OPPORTUNITIES    ASD    SUCCESSFUL    LABOR 

REVIVALS    AT     SCR ANTON,     BENTON     CENTRE    AND 
FACTORYVILLE 

Aside  from  the  little  circle  of  acquaintances 
previously  formed  at  Carbondale,  I  came  to  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  a  total  stranger.  Nothing 
was  known  of  me  and  my  work,  and  I  had  set- 
tled down  to  the  idea  that  it  would  be  some 
time  before  I  would  gain  a  recognition  among 
the  active  religious  forces  in  this  part  of  the 
vineyard.  In  this,  however,  I  was  most  happily 
disappointed,  for  only  a  month  had  gone  by  when 
I  received  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  spend  a 
Sunday  with  the  church  at  Honesdale.  With 
this  visit  many  delightful  acquaintances  were 
formed  that  were  enjoyed  through  the  after  years. 
Upon  my  return  home  I  found  a  letter  from  the 
well-known  Eev.  Isaac  Bevan,  D.D.,  the  pastor 
of  the  Penn  Avenue  Baptist  church,  Scranton.  It 
was  a  most  urgent  call  to  assist  him  in  special 
work.  This  invitation  was  very  gratifying,  com- 
ing as  it  did,  from  the  leading  Baptist  pastor 
in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  I  accepted  it  as 
an  opportunity  in  which  I  might  "expect  great 
things     from    God,    and     attempt^   great    things 
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for  God."  I  began  work  with  Brother  Bevan, 
January  7,  1866. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  great  power  and  of 
glorious  results,  the  fruit  of  the  five  weeks'  labor 
being  the  conversion  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
persons,  who  followed  their  Lord  in  baptism, 
and  were  added  to  the  church.  Such  results 
filled  the  pastor's  heart  with  a  joy  unspeak- 
able, and  comforted  and  confirmed  me  in  the 
work  of  the  evangelist.  Wonderful  as  all  this 
seemed,  no  miracle  had  been  wrought;  the  suc- 
cess secured  was  but  the  legitimate  and  natural 
results  of  God's  people  coming  into  harmony 
with  the  divine  will,  and  meeting  the  conditions 
of  the  divine  promises. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  done  my  first 
evangelistic  work,  in  my  adopted  state,  with  a 
church  that  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  de- 
nominational affairs  as  the  Penn  Avenue  church, 
and  with  a  pastor  like  Dr.  Bevan,  whose  name 
lingers  in  the  minds  of  the  Baptists  of  all  this 
region  as  a  sweet  benediction.  He  was  indeed 
"a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "a  work- 
man that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,"  for  he 
"rightly  divided  the  word  of  truth."  Of  the 
friendships  there  formed  with  some  of  the  choicest 
men  and  women  of  God,  I  can  only  speak  with 
tenderest  emotions.  Through  the  roll  of  nearly 
forty  years  they  have  been  thoughtful,  kind,  and 
true.  Sometimes  through  these  forty  years  I 
have  had  to  weep  with  the  Penn  Avenue  breth- 
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ren  in  their  great  misfortunes,  but  it  is  now  my 
privilege  to  rejoice  with  them  in  the  blessed 
harmony  and  delightful  progress  which  is  at- 
tending them  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Robert 
F.  Y.  Pierce,  D.D.  Such  a  prince  in  Israel  was 
needed  for  the  season  of  trial  and  sorrow  which 
had  preceded  his  coming  to  the  field,  and  there 
are  few  men  of  my  extensive  ministerial  acquaint- 
ance who  could  have  so  successfully  met  the  prob- 
lems that  were  awaiting  solution. 

While  laboring  in  Scranton,  Elder  Benjamin 
Miller,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
came  to  confer  with  me  concerning  his  work  at 
Benton  Centre,  and  to  engage  my  help.  That 
field  presented  many  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments. The  resignation  of  Brother  Miller's  pre- 
decessor had  been  brought  about  through  the 
good  man's  loyalty  to  the  Union  in  the  trying 
days  of  the  civil  war,  the  memory  of  which  still 
hung  as  a  dark,  impenetrable  cloud  over  the  land. 
This  fact  caused  me  greatly  to  hesitate  about 
accepting  an  invitation  to  the  field,  for  I  could 
not  but  arouse  opposition  in  a  church  where  anti- 
war and  anti- Union  sentiment  were  so  strong.  I 
had  as  strong  convictions  as  to  the  righteousness 
of  the  Union  cause  as  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  my  convictions  were  as 
sacred  to  me  as  my  very  life.  Prayer  for  the 
slave  had  become  as  natural  to  me  as  breathing, 
and  such  prayers  would  ascend  from  any  pulpit 
where  my  voice  was  lifted.     How  would  this  go 
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at  Benton?  But  Brother  Bevan  advised,  and 
Brother  Miller  urged,  and  so  I  went. 

The  field  presented  still  further  difficulties  in 
that  it  was  the  very  hotbed  of  spiritualism  and 
universalisni.  I  unqualifiedly  despised  the  for- 
mer, and  had  no  toleration  for  the  latter.  I  had, 
therefore,  to  contend  with  what  I  regarded  as  a 
three-fold  manifestation  of  evil,  anti-Unionism, 
spiritualism,  and  universalism.  The  place  had 
contributed  its  full  portion  of  men  to  an  organized 
resistance  of  Uncle  Sam's  draft,  the  organization 
embracing  men  in  Butter -Milk  Falls,  Factory- 
ville,  and  Benton. 

After  preaching  for  Brother  Bevan  in  the 
morning,  and  witnessing  his  administration  of 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  I  took  dinner  with 
the  Krigbaum  family,  and  then  rode  with  Brother 
Miller's  son  to  Benton  Centre  for  the  evening 
service.  Meetings  under  the  direction  of  the 
pastor  had  already  been  in  progress  for  five 
weeks,  and  while  only  one  convert  had  been 
secured,  it  was  a  richly  rewarded  service,  for 
that  one  convert  was  a  woman  who  became  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  church.  Having 
preached  the  sermon,  I  asked  Brother  Miller 
to  take  charge  of  the  after  meeting.  This 
was  in  line  with  my  usual  custom,  for  in  all  my 
evangelistic  labors  I  so  treated  the  pastor  that 
he  never  could  feel  that  he  was  displaced,  nor 
in  the  slightest  degree  released  from  the  pastor's 
full  responsibility  for  the  work  being  done. 
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The  first  one  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  was 
a  woman  who  posed  as  the  spiritualistic  medium 
of  the  place.  Her  talk  was  about  all  there  was 
of  the  conference  meeting.  Her  influence,  ap- 
parently, was  as  strong  over  the  young  people 
of  the  community  as  it  was  evil,  ami  I  saw  at 
once  how  God's  work  was  being  defeated,  and 
why  it  was  that  so  consecrated  a  pastor  as  Ben- 
jamin Miller  had  been  unable  to  gather  larger 
results,  and  I  turned  to  him  and  said,  KMy 
brother,  such  influences  would  kill  any  religious 
work;  this  must  be  cut  off  at  once!"  There  was 
nothing  left  for  us  to  do  after  her  harangue  but  to 
close  the  meeting,  and  to  go  home  deeply  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  bitter 
hand-to-hand  struggle  with   the  forces  of  evil. 

On  Monday  evening  I  preached  again,  and  in 
the  sermon  I  took  occasion  to  very  strongly  em- 
phasize the  plain  truths  of  the  plain  text.  "By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  It  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  deal  some  hard  blows  at  spirit- 
ualism, and  I  made  my  climax  by  relating  its 
accursed  influence  in  the  family  of  one  of  my 
own  brothers.  I  could  not  relate  this  family 
sorrow  and  control  my  emotions,  and  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  audience  was  marvelous.  It 
filled  God's  people  with  a  holy  hatred  for  the 
vicious  thing,  and  made  its  boldest  devotees  hang 
their  heads  in  shame.  That  ended  the  talk  of 
the  medium,  and  removed  a  great  hindrance  to 
our  work. 
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The  meetings  went  on  from  this  time  without 
interruption  and,  in  turn,  disloyalty  to  the  Union 
and  universalism  were  dealt  with  as  unsparingly 
as  the  other  ism.  I  assailed  the  position  of  the 
universalists  with  the  weapons  of  Scripture  truth, 
extolling  especially  the  doctrine  of  regeneration, 
with  the  result  that  many  of  the  more  thoughtful 
of  that  cult  acknowledged  the  weakness  of  their 
system  and  its  unsatisfying  effects  upon  the  spir- 
itual nature  and  its  needs.  Many  of  these  be- 
came my  strong  personal  friends,  and  some  of 
them,  I  believe,  were  born  again,  although  politi- 
cal and  other  local  conditions  prevented  them 
from  making  an  open  confession  and  uniting  with 
the  church. 

As  the  result  of  the  three  weeks'  labor,  fully 
fifty  were  believed  to  be  thoroughly  converted, 
twenty- eight  of  whom  were  baptized  and  united 
with  the  church.  The  community  received  a 
great  uplift.  It  had  been  cleansed  to  some  de- 
gree of  spiritualistic  rot,  the  fires  of  patriotism 
were  re-lighted,  and  large  numbers  were  taught 
that  the  new  birth  is  the  great  essential  to  en- 
trance into  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  hosts  of 
darkness  were  driven  back  by  the  Lord's  hosts, 
and  religion  was  raised  to  its  rightful  place  in 
the  community. 

At  this  period  the  Factoryville  church  was 
pastorless,  and  messengers  were  sent  to  Benton, 
not  exactly  to  "spy  out  the  land,"  but  rather  to 
make  some  investigation  concerning  the  strange 
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minister  who  was  assisting  Brother  Miller,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  might  pose 
the  qualities  which  they  were  seeking  to  find  in 
one  whom  they  might  call  to  the  pastorate.  They 
came  a  second  time,  and  apparently  they  were 
favorably  impressed  with  me  and  my  meth< 
for  on  this  occasion  they  made  known  to  me 
their  mission,  and  asked  me  plainly  if  they  might 
hope  to  settle  me  as  pastor.  My  reply  was, 
"Brethren,  there  isn't  money  enough  in  Factory- 
ville  to  induce  me  to  take  a  pastorate."  Then 
I  explained  to  them  the  reasons  why  I  could  not 
consider  a  settlement,  and  told  them  that  if  I 
could  serve  them,  by  going  to  them  for  the  special 
work  of  reviving  the  church  and  bringing  sinners 
into  the  kingdom  of  G-od,  I  would  be  at  their 
service  when  the  work   at   Benton   closed. 

Accordingly,  arrangements  were  made,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  March  I  went  there  to  labor. 
It  was  a  most  unfortunate  time  of  year.  The 
frost  was  just  leaving  the  ground,  and  many  of 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable.  But  God  was 
with  us,  the  people  were  inspired,  and  all  dif- 
ficulties were  overcome.  The  basement  of  the 
present  church  building  was  filled  nightly,  and 
on  one  especially  dark  and  rainy  night,  forty 
lanterns  were  counted  approaching  the  church 
from  various  directions.  The  Methodist  pastor, 
Brother  World,  a  most  charming  and  conscien- 
tious man,  entered  heartilv  into  the  work  with 
us,   and  among  those  converted  during  the  first 
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week  of  the  meeting  were  seven  young  people  of 
his  congregation,  who  on  the  following  Sabbath 
were  entered  as  members  of  the  class  in  the 
Methodist  church.  In  this  we  had  sincere  pleas- 
ure. There  was  no  proselyting;  the  young  people 
belonged  in  his  families,  and  our  joy  was  com- 
plete in  seeing  them  come  into  the  family  of 
God. 

The  meetings  of  the  second  week  continued  to 
increase  in  interest  and  attendance,  and  on  the 
third  Sunday,  being  the  beginning  of  the  third 
week,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  baptizing. 
This  was  an  unusual  privilege  for  me,  since  I 
never  exercised  this  function  where  a  pastor 
was  present  on  the  field,  except  at  his  urgent 
request.  Among  those  first  baptized  was  one 
Squire  Bailey,  a  man  of  sixty- six  years  of  age, 
and  his  little  granddaughter,  a  sweet  child  of 
twelve  years.  The  squire  was  a  man  of  high 
standing  in  the  community,  whose  conversion 
after  so  many  years  produced  a  most  profound 
impression.  We  continued  the  meetings  for  five 
weeks,  baptizing  on  three  successive  Sabbaths, 
sixty -one  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  con- 
verts who  had  offered  themselves  for  membership 
in  the  Baptist  church. 

These  results  were  significant,  since  at  my  going 
such  experienced  men  as  Brother  Callender  and 
Brother  Miller  had  told  me  that,  working  to- 
gether, the  former  as  pastor  and  the  latter  as 
evangelist,  they  had   caught  all   the  fish  in  the 
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pond  of  any  size,  and  that  I  would  not  need  to 
work  there  more  than  ten  days. 

While  the  meetings  were  in  progress  the 
brethren  renewed  their  efforts  at  securing  me 
for  the  pastorate.  But  it  was  my  settled  pur- 
pose not  to  accept  the  invitation. 

Finally,  they  being  so  urgent,  I  agreed  that 
if  they  would  undertake  the  completion  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  so  that  the  general 
congregation  might  go  up  higher,  I  would  re- 
main with  them  and  give  them  my  fullest  coope- 
ration in  that  and  all  other  work  in  which  they 
might  engage.  They  gladly  accepted  this  arrange- 
ment, and  so  in  the  fall  of  1866  I  found  myself 
acting  pastor  at  Factory ville,  and  active  evange- 
list in  several  nearby  fields.  Since  my  sojourn 
at  Factory  ville  continued  for  six  months,  every 
day  of  which  seemed  crowded  with  matters  of 
interest,  I  will  relate  the  story  of  these  six 
months  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

IN  AND    ABOUND    FACTOBYVILLE 
LETTER    OF    REV.    JOHN    HOWARD    HARRIS,    LL.D. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the 
special  meetings  at  Factory  ville,  so  fully  refer- 
red to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  the  deep 
interest  of  Rev.  Newell  Callender.  He  had  been 
the  pastor  there  for  four  years,  but  at  this  time 
was  settled  at  Clark's  Green.  During  the  five 
weeks  of  special  meetings  he  was  with  us  every 
evening,  except  Sunday  and  prayer -meeting  eve- 
nings, giving  us  the  encouragement  of  his  pres- 
ence and  the  strength  of  his  remarkable  faith. 
During  the  progress  of  these  meetings  he  talked 
with  me  much  about  the  work  on  his  own  field, 
and  very  kindly  expressed  the  wish  that  I  might 
come  and  assist  him.  This  I  very  willingly  con- 
sented to  do,  and  when  the  special  meetings  at 
Factory  ville  had  closed,  and  my  temporary  pas- 
torate had  begun,  this  field  lying  almost  at  our 
very  door  was  awaiting  me. 

The  meetings  at  Clark's  Green  are  remem- 
bered as  much  on  account  of  the  blessed  fellow- 
ship with  the  devoted  pastor,  as  by  the  results 
actually  accomplished.  My  faith  was  strength- 
ened, my  love  deepened,  my  zeal  enlivened,  and 
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my  consecration  made  more  complete  by  my 
association  with  this  godly  man,  whom  I  am 
pleased  to  know  is  enjoying  a  green  old  age 
amidst  the  scenes  of  his  former  labors,  conflicts, 
and  splendid  triumphs.  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber the  strong  faith  of  this  man  of  God,  as  ex- 
hibited by  a  certain  action  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  meetings.  There  had  been  but  one  service 
held,  no  convert  had  come  forward,  and  no  gen- 
eral interest  had  been  awakened,  when  this  man 
of  faith  said  to  me,  "God  will  give  ns  fifty 
souls,"  and  so  it  proved.  He  showed  his  faith 
by  his  works,  for  after  the  first  meeting  on  Sun- 
day night  he  said  to  me  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, "now  we  will  go  out  and  make  ready  a 
place  for  the  baptisms."  As  I  was  assisting 
the  pastor  in  this  work,  I  was  inclined  to  in- 
quire where  were  the  candidates,  as  Isaac,  look- 
ing upon  the  wood  and  fire,  asked  where  was 
the  lamb  for  the  offering;  but  I  knew  that  this 
man  of  like  faith  with  Abraham  would  have 
given  a  like  answer,  and  said,  "God  will  provide 
himself  with  obedient  children." 

The  work  of  preparing  the  baptistery  was  com- 
pleted by  noon,  and  on  our  return  home  we 
called  at  one  of  the  neighbors,  and  found  two 
souls  under  deep  conviction.  One  was  a  young 
man,  who  had  been  south,  in  the  war,  and  under 
certain  experiences  he  had  solemnly  promised 
God  that  if  he  was  permitted  to  live  to  reach 
home   and  loved  ones,  he  would   surrender  him- 
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self  wholly  to  him.  God  had  spared  him,  but, 
on  his  part,  the  promise  had  remained  unful- 
filled. The.  other  was  a  young  woman  living 
in  the  family,  and  with  whom  the  spirit  of  God 
was  plainly  striving.  These  two  young  souls 
wanted  the  help  of  our  prayers  then  and  there. 
We  knelt  together  with  the  family,  the  way  to 
the  throne  was  wide  open,  and  we  were  deeply 
conscious  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  on  ahead 
of  us,  and  that  the  gracious  work  was  really 
begun.  During  the  week  God  richly  blessed  us 
with  several  conversions,  and  on  Sunday  we  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  the  improvised  baptistery  used 
for  the  baptism  of  seven  happy  souls.  From 
that  day  the  waters  of  salvation  seemed  to  rise 
higher  and  higher  for  the  remaining  three  weeks, 
and  the  pastor's  faith  was  fulfilled,  for  fifty- one 
were  baptized. 

The  work  of  grace  was  thorough,  and  I  recall 
with  special  pleasure  the  courage  of  two  souls, 
whose  lives  had  been  flagrantly  wrong,  who  had 
disregarded  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  laws 
of  the  land;  but  under  the  intense  searchings 
of  the  Spirit,  even  the  most  hidden  things  of 
the  heart  rise  in  confession  to  the  lips.  Yield- 
ing fully  to  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  they  called 
me  to  their  home  that  I  might  hear  their  open 
and  childlike  confession  of  wrong- doing.  My 
heart  was  moved  with  a  measure  of  that  pity 
which  I  believe  God  always  feels  for  the  repent- 
ant  sinner;  I    advised  them,  and   they   followed 
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my  counsel,  though  it  cost  them  much.  Then 
they  united  with  the  church,  God's  blessing  came 
down  upon  them  and  their  children,  and  the 
whole  family  became  useful  and  were  highly 
respected  in  the  church  and  community. 

The  closing  meeting  was  one  of  remarkable 
testimony  to  God's  saving  power.  After  preach- 
ing my  closing  sermon  we  had  a  testimony  meet- 
ing lasting  exactly  ten  minutes,  and  in  that  ten 
minutes  forty  persons  testified  to  God's  saving 
power.  With  the  favor  of  God  so  plainly  rest- 
ing upon  Pastor  Callender  and  his  people,  I 
journeyed  back  to  Factoryville  to  give  my 
personal  care  to  the  many  needs  of  the  field. 

But  it  was  very  evident  that  while  I  might 
attempt  to  do  pastoral  work,  God  designed  that 
I  should  continually  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 
It  was  only  a  few  days  after  my  return  to  my 
own  work  before  Brother  George  Hull,  who  was 
then,  as  he  is  now,  a  most  active  man  in  the 
church  at  Olyphant,  came  to  ask  me  to  go  there 
for  special  work.  I  consented  to  go,  with  the 
understanding  that  during  the  Sundays  that 
I  might  be  occupied  there,  the  Olyphant  pastor 
should  supply  my  pulpit,  and  under  this  arrange- 
ment I  labored  there  for  three  weeks.  Nearly 
thirty  gave  evidence  of  conversion,  seventeen  of 
whom  were  baptized.  I  was  here  requested  to 
administer  the  ordinance,  which  I  did  with  very 
great  pleasure.  There  were  royal  people  in  that 
church  in  these  earlier  years,  and  their  impress 
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was  so  deep  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the 
church  that  noble  souls  have  been  continually 
developed  there.  And  when  in  the  recent  sorrow 
that  came  to  the  present  devoted  pastor,  Rev. 
David  Spencer,  D.D.,  I  went  to  his  side  to 
minister  to  him  in  the  consolations  of  heaven,  I 
could  believe  and  understand  all  that  he  told  me 
of  the  love  and  generosity  of  some  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  that  Israel,  and  the  like  Christian 
qualities  of  their  spiritual  offspring. 

Closing  this  meeting  I  returned  to  Factory ville, 
where  I  took  off  my  coat,  stopped  my  ears  to  all 
outside  calls,  and  went  to  work  with  head  and 
heart  and  hands.  The  summer's  work  resulted 
in  the  completion  of  the  auditorium,  and  in  the 
fall  the  new  room  was  opened  with  appropriate 
dedicatory  services.  Following  the  dedication  a 
pastor  was  settled,  and  I  returned  to  my  home 
in  Carbondale. 

Subsequently  it  was  my  blessed  privilege  to 
return  to  the  place  for  two  different  series  of 
meetings.  One  of  these  occurred  in  January 
of  1883,  the  invitation  being  extended  to  me 
by  Rev.  John  Howard  Harris,  who  was  then 
acting  as  both  pastor  of  the  church  and  princi- 
pal of  Keystone  Academy.  The  meetings  opened 
very  nicely,  and  during  the  first  week  there  were 
some  who  were  converted  and  decided  to  be  bap- 
tized. For  four  weeks  I  engaged  in  this  delight- 
ful work  with  Brother  Harris.  Together  we 
made    house-to-house    visits   upon   about   sixty 
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families.  Over  fifty  were  baptized,  while  fully 
half  as  many  more  were  converted.  It  was  a 
glorious  meeting,  and  the  last  meeting  was  a 
trumpet  blast  of  praise.  After  the  evening  ser- 
mon had  been  preached,  and  my  closing  counsel 
to  the  church  and  converts  had  been  given,  a 
conference  meeting  was  held  in  which  over  one 
hundred  loving  testimonies  were  given. 

I  want  to  record  my  high  regard  for  the 
Factoryville  church.  A  nobler  company  of  re- 
generated men  and  women  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  Their  generosity  toward  God's  servants 
has  always  been  of  the  larger  sort,  and  parents 
who  have  children  to  educate  should  remember 
that  all  the  advantages  of  our  excellent  academy, 
under  the  splendid  management  of  Rev.  Elkanah 
Hulley,  are  supplemented  with  the  privileges  and 
influences  of  this  noble  church.  And  never  was 
the  influence  of  this  church  more  pronounced  and 
valuable  than  to-day.  Its  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Smith,  is  one  of  our  most  cultured 
men,  whose  life  is  most  carefully  lived,  and 
whose  loyalty  to  Bible  truth  makes  him  a  safe 
teacher  of  the  young. 

Not  the  least  among  the  privileges  of  this  work 
came  the  opportunity  of  knowing  closely  the 
painstaking  teacher  and  able  preacher,  whom 
God  was  so  soon  to  bring  out  into  a  place  of  so 
much  influence  in  the  work  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. I  have  only  to  recall  his  laborious  and 
consecrated  life  at  Factoryville,  to  sincerely  con- 
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gratulate  our  Baptist  brotherhood  upon  having 
John  Howard  Harris,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  at  the  head 
of  our  expanding  university  at  Lewisburg. 

After  these  relations  I  could  not  but  have  a 
deep  interest  in  our  Keystone  Academy,  and  I 
count  it  a  joy  to  have  done  some  labor,  made 
some  sacrifices,  and  commanded  some  liberal 
gifts  for  its  better  equipment.  My  annual  visit 
to  its  commencements  for  twenty-five  years  has 
been  a  growing  comfort.  From  my  earnings, 
which  have  never  been  large,  I  have  been  able 
to  devote  some  money  to  its  needs,  and  while 
gifts  to  other  departments  of  its  work  will  be 
equal  in  amount  to  the  scholarships  established, 
my  special  delight  is  in  the  thought  that,  during 
all  the  lifetime  of  the  institution,  two  scholar- 
ships will  continue  their  yearly  blessing  and 
benefit  upon  two  worthy  young  people. 

The  following  communication  from  Rev.  John 
Howard  Harris,  LL.D.,  president  of  Bucknell 
University,  bears  kindly  testimony  to  my  work 
at  Factory ville,  and  expresses  the  appreciation 
of  a  prominent  college  president  for  a  plain, 
unlettered  minister  of  the  Sacred  Word. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  a  letter  to  my  pastor,  Dr. 
Whalen,  says: 

"My  acquaintance  with  Rev.  William  B.  Grow  began  in  1869. 
He  was  at  that  time  conducting  meetings  in  Lewisburg.  The 
religious  interest  became  very  great.  His  appeals  were  direct 
and  searching.  His  work  during  the  day,  visiting  from  house  to 
house  and  in  directing  inquirers,  supplemented  effectively  the 
preaching,  prayer,  and  testimony  service  of  the  evenings.     Very 
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few  of  the  students  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  Spirit,  and 
nearly  all  who  had  not  done  so  yielded  to  the  invitation.  The 
institution  felt  the  effect  of  the  work  for  a  long  time.  I  was 
then  a  believer,  but  had  made  no  public  profession.  This  I  did 
during  the  meetings,  and  was  baptized  by  Professor  Bliss,  who 
was  acting  pastor  of  the  church.  I  do  not  recall  having  any 
conversation  with  Elder  Grow  at  the  time,  but  his  preaching  and 
personality  have  profoundly  affected  my  life. 

"During  most  of  the  years  I  was  at  Keystone  Academy,  1869- 
1889,  Elder  Grow  resided  at  Carbondale,  and  worked  in  that 
church  and  other  churches  in  the  neighboring  towns.  He  had 
rendered  very  efficient  service  in  the  church  at  Factory  ville, 
both  in  numerous  and  important  additions  to  the  membership 
and  in  the  completion  of  the  church  edifice.  But,  as  I  was  de- 
voted entirely  to  educational  work  during  the  first  ten  years  I 
was  at  Factoryville,  I  did  not  have  close  personal  acquaintance 
and  relation  with  him  during  that  time.  When,  in  1880,  I  be- 
came pastor  of  the  church,  I  tried  each  year  to  carry  the  gospel 
message  into  each  home  of  the  congregation,  including  all  who 
were  not  identified  with  other  congregations,  and  1  sought  the 
assistance  of  brethren  to  aid  me  in  the  work.  Twice  Rev. 
William  B.  Grow  assisted  me  in  the  work  and  was  an  inmate  of 
my  home.  The  first  was  in  January,  1883,  when  he  assisted  in 
meetings  extending  through  foui  weeks,  and  with  these  meetings 
my  intimate  association  with  him  began.  We  made  together  a 
systematic  visiting  of  the  whole  congregation.  Every  day  we 
were  busied  with  this  work.  He  showed  great  frankness  and 
directness  in  dealing  with  the  people.  He  had  a  deep  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  of  the  various  forms  of  refuge  which 
the  unsaved  make  for  themselves  to  hide  from  the  truth,  and  he 
had  great  skill  in  laying  bare  to  the  persons  themselves  their 
true  condition.  In  his  work,  Elder  Grow  showed  great  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  was,  moreover,  fervent  in  prayer,  and  had  an  un- 
usual ability  in  leading  men  to  a  decision.  Altogether  these 
weeks  with  Brother  Grow  were  to  me  an  education  in  personal 
Christian  work.  Every  evening  during  the  four  weeks  he  preached 
to  large  congregations.  His  addresses  were  scriptural,  evangeli- 
cal, direct,  tender,  and  spiritually  powerful.  There  were  added 
to  the  church  as  a  result  of  these  meetings  forty -seven  by 
baptism,  sixty  in  all. 
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"Many  of  the  converts  were  from  Keystone  Academy,  and 
this  interested  Elder  Grow  greatly  in  the  institution.  We  were 
greatly  in  need  at  that  time  of  increased  accommodations  for 
students,  and  I  easily  induced  him  to  make  a  canvass  of  Fac- 
toryville  and  vicinity  for  funds  for  a  new  building.  This  he 
did  very  efficiently  and  successfully,  and  also  secured  other 
important  subscriptions  from  friends  in  Carbondale,  Scranton, 
and  Tunkhannock.  Elder  Grow  is  one  of  the  most  generous  of 
men,  and  he  gave  liberally  of  his  own  means  to  that  and  to 
every  subsequent  effort  for  the  Academy. 

"Since  leaving  Keystone  Academy  for  my  present  field  of 
work,  I  have  not  had  the  close  relation  with  Elder  Grow  as 
formerly,  seeing  him  less  frequently,  and  not  having  him  so 
closely  as  a  co-worker.  I  am  thankful  for  his  long  life  of  use- 
fulness, and  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  work."  John  H.  Harris. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

MEETING  AT  PITTSTON— GREAT  REVIVAL  AT  DANVILLE 

One  of  the  important  fields  in  which  I  was 
permitted  to  labor,  in  the  early  days  of  my  evan- 
gelistic work  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  First  Church  of  Pittston.  Here  Rev.  John 
Shannafelt  was  the  devoted  pastor.  He  was  a 
delightful  man  as  a  co- laborer,  and  seemed  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  distinctions  between 
the  work  of  the  pastor  and  the  evangelist,  and, 
cheerfully  giving  me  my  rightful  place  in  the 
work,  he  cautiously  and  conscientiously  main- 
tained his  place  as  pastor.  All  of  which  was 
in  line  with  my  wishes,  and  the  advice  that  I 
always  gave  when  it  was  necessary.  The  work 
opened  auspiciously,  and  was  soon  attended  by 
many  evidences  of  the  divine  favor.  Seldom  in 
my  long  career  have  I  found  a  field  where  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  so  fully  ready  for  a  gracious 
work,  and  the  means  at  hand  for  success.  As 
an  instance  of  the  favorable  conditions,  I  might 
mention  the  fact  that  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
church  said  to  the  pastor:  "Continue  these  meet- 
ings as  long  as  souls  are  being  saved  by  them, 
and  I  will  settle  all  bills." 

Such  magnanimity  relieved  the  pastor  of  the 
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anxiety  which  pastors  often  suffer  on  account  of 
the  necessary  expenses  involved,  and  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  penuriousness  which,  in  some 
quarters,  has  caused  the  closing  up  of  precious 
meetings  because  an  extra  load  of  wood  or  can 
of  oil  would  be  consumed. 

During  these  five  weeks  of  work  the  pastor 
and  I  made  fully  five  hundred  calls.  The  evan- 
gelist of  those  days  had  not  gotten  into  the  ad- 
vanced notion  that  all  of  his  work  could  be  done 
by  preaching  at  long  range,  and  so  he  performed 
the  laborious,  yet  delightful,  task  of  meeting  the 
people  in  their  homes  for  heart-to-heart  talks, 
and  it  was  work  that  always  yielded  large  returns. 

The  results  of  this  labor  were  glorious.  Be- 
tween seventy -five  and  one  hundred  were  con- 
verted, sixty- six  of  whom  were  baptized  and 
united   with   the    church. 

Having  universally  adopted  the  plan  of  accep- 
ting from  the  people  a  free-will  offering  for  my 
labors,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  good 
people  of  this  church,  and  the  generosity  was  so 
marked  that  I  cannot  but  make  mention  of  it 
here.  By  a  free-will  offering  the  church  pre- 
sented me  with  one  hundred  and  twenty -five 
dollars,  and  Brother  Corey,  whose  generosity 
seemed  to  be  measured  by  the  largeness  of  his 
hope,  gave  me  as  a  personal  gift  his  check  for 
two  hundred  dollars.  In  the  calendar  of  gener- 
osity Pittston  occupies  the  highest  place  among 
the  nearly  one  hundred  fields  of  my  labor. 
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Quito  in  contrast  with  these  large  gifts  were 
the  returns  made  soon  after,  on  another  field, 
where  the  people  rewarded  my  three  weeks' 
labors  with  three  pounds  of  butter  and  two  dol- 
lars in  cash,  out  of  which  I  paid  for  traveling 
expenses  two  dollars  and  a  quarter,  which  you 
can  understand  called  for  good  financial  manage- 
ment while  holding  fast  to  my  three  pounds  of 
butter.  But  seven  precious  souls  were  converted 
on  that  field,  all  of  whom  united  with  the 
church,  and  this  constituted  a  most  abundant 
reward. 

It  was  my  privilege,  several  years  later,  to 
labor  a  second  time  at  Pittston,  and  while  in 
this  second  instance  the  work  was  less  extensive 
than  in  the  first  meeting,  yet  a  goodly  number 
were  converted,  and  the  church  was  greatly  re- 
vived. The  recollections  of  the  labors  here  are 
very  precious,  and  my  heart  has  felt  the  deepest 
pity  for  the  good  old  church  in  the  many  sor- 
rows through  which  she  has  been  called  to  pass. 
In  her  present  struggles  my  prayers  are  for  her 
triumph,  and  for  the  continued  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  devoted  pastor,  Rev.  Robert  Holmes, 
who  is  leading  the  flock  of  God  so  faithfully. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Pittston  meeting, 
God  led  me  to  the  field  which  was  to  mark  the 
most  triumphant  work  of  all  my  career  as  an 
evangelist.  Thirty -four  years  have  passed  since 
the  mid -winter  day  on  which  I  began  a  series  of 
meetings  at  Danville,  and  yet,  in  a  recent  letter 
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to  my  pastor,  the  clerk  of  that  old  church  re- 
ferred to  that  series  of  meetings  as  "The  Great 
Revival  of  .'68,"  and  such  it  truly  was. 

The  church  at  Danville  was  then  to  be  classed 
among  our  older  and  good  churches,  and  was 
being  faithfully  served  by  Rev.  John  S.  Miller. 
But  as  sometimes  happens,  under  the  most  con- 
scientious and  capable  pastoral  oversight,  this 
church  was  at  a  low  ebb  spiritually,  there  hav- 
ing been  no  revival  for  several  years.  The 
pastor  was  fully  conscious  of  the  conditions, 
and  regarded  an  evangelistic  laborer  as  a  necessity 
to  his  field. 

The  community  was  not  especially  favorable  to 
Baptist  work.  The  population  was  largely  Ger- 
man, and  almost  wholly  allied  to  the  Lutheran 
church,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  had  a  strong 
foothold  in  the  town. 

The  work  began  on  Sunday  morning,  about  the 
middle  of  January,  1868.  As  the  week  advanced 
it  was  passed  around  that  Elder  Miller  had  "a 
live  Yankee"  preaching  for  him,  and  this  simple 
and  homely  announcement  created  some  degree 
of  curiosity  among  the  people,  and  they  came  to 
the  meetings  in  such  numbers  that  within  a  few 
nights  the  capacity  of  the  meeting-house  was 
fully  taxed. 

On  the  second  Sunday  I  called  for  an  after- 
noon meeting  of  the  church  at  two  o'clock,  to 
last  for  one  hour  only,  and  while  primarily  a 
meeting  of  the  church,  it  was  not  exclusively  so, 
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and   others    were    permitted   to    attend.      It   was 
whispered    around    the    community   that    in   this 
meeting  I  was  going  to  give  the  church  a  gen- 
eral  raking  over,  and  so  the  curious  among  the 
world's   people  were   conspicuous   by  their  num- 
bers  and   interest.      Among   them    came   a    man 
who  was  the  most  noted  drunkard  of  the  town, 
who   always  enjoyed   a  recital   of  the  short- com- 
ings of  God's  people.     Instead  of  lecturing  the 
church,    I    became    a    sort   of    class -leader,    and 
called  out  the  experiences  of  the  several  members 
who  were  present.     In  the  church  was  a  brother 
whose  besetting  sin,  through   all  his  years,  had 
been   the    accursed    drink.     After  having  united 
with  the  church  he  fell  many  times,  usually  on 
the    occasion    of   the    annual    election;    but    each 
fall  was  followed  by  a  most  humble  confession, 
and    a   pitiful    plea   to    be    kept    in   the    church 
family.     In  this  experience   meeting  this   failing 
brother  made   a   most   child -like   confession   and 
new  vows    of    consecration,    and   then,   with   his 
soul     overflowing    with    spiritual     emotions,    he 
turned  to  his  neighbor,  the  confirmed  drunkard 
already   referred   to,    and    calling   him   by   name 
he  appealed  to   him  to  give  up  the  drink,  and 
with  him  to   seek  to    live   a  sober  and  a  godly 
life.    It  was  the  most  soul-searching  and  fervent 
appeal  I  ever  heard  one  man  make  to  another. 

The  meeting  had  taken  a  very  different  turn 
than  this  drunkard  and  his  friends  had  expected. 
He  had  come  to  hear  me  whip  the  church,  but  as 
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he  passed  out  of  the  vestibule,  he  turned  to  the 
brother  who  had  made  the  exhortation,  and  said: 
"If  I  ever  see  you  in  a  saloon  again  I  will  kick 
you  out- doors;  I  never  had  to  take  such  a  whip- 
ping in  my  life  as  that." 

Such  was  the  interest  during  the  following 
week  that  I  gave  the  privilege  to  any  who  wished 
to  do  so,  to  go  and  talk  with  their  friends 
privately  concerning  their  souls.  Shocking  as 
it  may  seem  to  the  reader,  there  was  stopping 
in  the  town  the  most  hypocritical  wretch  that 
I  ever  met,  who  misused  this  privilege  and 
attempted  to  use  these  private  conversations  for 
most  improper  purposes.  The  next  day  some  of 
the  sisters  who  had  suffered  insult  from  the 
attempted  conversations  of  this  wretch,  reported 
to  me,  and  asked  that  he  be  looked  after.  I 
immediately  assured  them  that  they  would  suffer 
no  further  annoyances  at  the  hands  of  this  in- 
truder, and  in  preparing  for  that  night's  service 
I  kept  him  fully  in  mind.  When  we  went  to  the 
church  we  found  him  there,  occupying  the  same 
prominent  pew  which  he  had  occupied  during 
the  nearly  two  years  he  had  been  in  the  place. 
I  preached  from  the  text  "Except  your  righteous- 
ness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  Holy  Spirit  graciously  helped  me,  and 
into  this  Scripture  frame  I  fitted  this  fellow's 
picture.      My  treatment   of   the   text   might   not 
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pass  muster  in  a  theological  seminary,  but  it 
served  the  good  purpose  of  ridding  that  church 
of  this  man's  hypocritical  presence,  and  freeing 
the  town  of  a  most  unsavory  fellow. 

I  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  Bible  description  of 
the  hypocrite.  First.  "They  disfigure  their 
faces."  This  was  especially  suited  to  the  case 
in  hand,  for  this  fellow  had  an  ingenious  method 
of  arranging  his  beard  so  as  to  completely 
disguise  himself.  At  times  he  would  appear  with 
a  long  beard;  and  at  other  times  by  concealing 
this  beard  inside  of  his  collar  and  combing  out 
the  upper  portion,  he  would  appear  with  a  short 
beard,  and  like  another  man  altogether.  "Now," 
I  said,  "I  presume  the  way  that  these  hypocrites, 
referred  to  here,  disfigured  their  faces  was  by 
means  of  a  long  and  short  beard,  so  that  under 
certain  conditions  they  were  unrecognizable  even 
by  those  who  knew  them  well." 

Second.  The  hypocrites  devoured  widow's 
houses.  Now  this  fellow  had  boarded  with  a 
widow  for  nearly  two  years,  without  paying  any- 
thing for  his  board.  With  the  same  ingenuity 
which  he  applied  to  the  arranging  of  his  beard, 
he  had  systematically  lied  to  this  woman,  and 
by  promise  after  promise  had  succeeded  in  re- 
maining in  her  family.  "Now,"  I  said,  "you  do 
not  suppose  that  these  hypocrites  referred  to, 
literally  ate  the  houses  in  which  the  widows  lived, 
the  walls,  the  roof,  the  chimney,  and  the  like. 
No,    they    probably    boarded   with    the   widows, 
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paying  them  in  promises  that  were  as  worthless 
as  their  miserable  lives." 

Third.  For  a  pretense  they  made  long  prayers. 
"We  can  understand,"  I  said,  "how  for  a  pre- 
tense, not  only  long  prayers  are  offered,  but 
how,  under  the  guise  of  religious  conversation, 
these  hypocrites  might  have  turned  a  season  of 
revival  into  an  opportunity  for  their  miserable 
purposes." 

So  clearly  was  the  fellow's  picture  drawn 
that  he  and  the  whole  congregation  understood 
just  what  I  was  seeking  to  do.  He  waited  in 
the  vestibule  for  me  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  as  I  was  passing  out  he  said:  "Did 
you  mean  me  in  that  sermon?"  "Why,"  I  said,  "I 
do  not  know  you,  sir;  what  is  your  name?"  One 
word  and  another  passed  until  finally  I  asked, 
"Does  the  coat  fit  you,  sir?"  and,  strange  to  say, 
there  was  enough  of  honor  left  in  the  fellow 
to  compel  him  to  say  "Yes."  "Then,"  said  I, 
"put  it  right  on,  sir,  and  wear  it!"  And  I  guess 
he  did,  for  that's  the  last  we  ever  saw  of  him. 
The  next  morning  he  left  the  town,  and  neither 
his  long  or  short  beard  was  ever  seen  there 
again. 

During  the  second  week  the  meeting  yielded 
blessed  fruit;  fully  twenty  came  forward  for 
prayer.  Among  these  were  many  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  Lutheran  church,  and  a  hus- 
band and  wife  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Methodist  church,  but  who  had  sadly  back- slid- 
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den.  Some  of  these  were  thoroughly  converted, 
and  were  immediately  received  as  candidates 
for  baptism. 

Among  the  trophies  of  grace,  secured  in  these 
meetings,  was  a  gentleman  whose  confession  of 
Christ    became    at   once    a   potent    factor   in    the 

religious  life  of  the  place.     This  was  Mr.  M , 

a  foremost  business  man  of  the  town,  and  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity.  He  could  truly 
be  called  one  of  God's  noblemen,  but  he  had 
not  accepted  Christ.  The  great  hindrance  to 
him  was  the  hypocrisy  which  seemed  to  exist 
in  all  the  churches.  To  him  the  hypocrite  was 
the  very  incarnation  of  everything  despicable, 
the  greatest  blot  on  humanity.  These  facts  I 
learned  from  his  daughter,  who  was  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  deacons.  Mr.  M was  a  regu- 
lar attendant  at  the  church,  and  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  choir.  He  was  there- 
fore within  reach  of  any  message  we  might  have 
for  him.  Accordingly  I  took  up  the  subject  of 
hypocrisy.  I  freely  admitted,  and  sincerely  re- 
gretted, that  hypocrites  had  always  existed  in 
the  church,  from  the  days  when  Christ  selected 
his  little  church  of  twelve  men,  one  of  whom 
proved  to  be  a  devil.  ,fXow,  if  in  the  church 
of  to-day,  the  same  percentage,  one  to  twelve 
exists,  it  is  not  strange  that  hypocrisy  should 
stalk  forth  in  every  community.  But  who  of 
us,  in  or  out  of  the  church,  believes  that  hypo- 
crites are  going  to  heaven f     All  of  you  who  do, 
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will  you  please  hold  up  your  hand!"  No  one 
lifted  a  hand.  Mine  was  up  to  show  them  how 
to  make  the  sign,  but  I  immediately  pulled  it 
down,  saying,  "Neither  do  I."  "Now,"  I  argued, 
"we  know  of  only  two  places  beyond  this  world, 
heaven  and  hell,  and  if  these  people  are  not 
going  to  the  former,  then  surely  they  must 
go  to  the  latter.  There  is  revealed  to  us  but 
one  way  by  which  entrance  into  heaven  is  made 
possible — personal  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
I  think  that  on  this  point  we  are  all  agreed. 
Now,  some  of  you  are  rejecting  Christ,  and  by 
the  plainest  teachings  of  G-od's  word  such  rejec- 
tion will  cause  you  the  loss  of  heaven,  and  land 
you  in  hell.  And  when  you  are  there,  who  are 
going  to  be  your  associates?  Why,  these  hypo- 
crites whom  you  so  much  despise.  In  they'll 
come  from  this  church,  and  that  church,  and 
another,  and  another.  I'd  rather  come  into  the 
church  here  and  now,  endure  the  hypocrites  for 
a  little  while,  and  get  ready  for  heaven,  and 
then  go  on  and  leave  them  forever,  than  to  avoid 
them  here  for  a  little  time,  and  afterward  live 
with  them  through  all  eternity."     That  settled  the 

matter   with    Mr.    M .     After  the   sermon  he 

arose,  and  said,  "I'll  not  allow  hypocrites  to 
keep  me  out  of  the  church  any  longer."  Entering 
the  church,  he  became  a  tower  of  strength,  living 
a  most  godly  life  and  bringing  to  the  service  of 
Christ  his  splendid  business  ability  and  financial 
support. 
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Another  incident  worthy  of  more  than  passing 

notice  was  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  W ■-.      She  was 

a  faithful  member  of  the  Lutheran  church.  She 
attended  our  meetings  and  became  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  insufficiency  of  her  training  and 
experience  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul.  She 
had  a  growing  conviction  that  knowledge  of  the 
catechism  was  not  equivalent  to  knowing  Christ. 
She  fell  under  the  deepest  conviction.  I  do  not 
know  that  in  all  the  years  of  my  work  I  ever 
met  a  case  of  stronger,  deeper  conviction.  For 
three  nights  she  could  not  sleep.  Upon  the  in- 
vitation of  her  husband,  I  called  to  see  and  help 
her.  After  showing  her  that  it  was  simply  the 
matter  of  yielding  fully  to  Christ,  the  light  seemed 
to  break  in  upon  her  soul,  and  that  night  she 
was  in  the  meeting  to  joyfully  confess  Christ. 
She  was  a  remarkably  capable  woman,  finely 
educated,  highly  cultured,  and  withal  a  woman 
of  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Her  prayers  and  her 
testimonies  gave  life  and  energy  and  power  to 
the  meetings. 

Then  a  struggle  came.  Her  parents  visited 
her.  They  rejoiced  at  her  new  religious  experi- 
ences, but  demurred  at  the  thought  of  her  being 
baptized,  and  uniting  with  the  Baptist  church. 
This,  they  assured  her,  was  wholly  unnecessary. 
She  had  been  baptized,  they  said,  and  surely 
heaven  would  be  as  accessible  by  the  Lutheran 
church  as  any  other.  She  seemed  to  be  per- 
suaded by  them,  and  at  once  she  suffered  a  no- 
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ticeable  loss  in  her  experience.  She  ceased  to 
take  part  in  the  meetings,  and  finally  she  did 
not  attend  them.  But  God's  Spirit  did  not  for- 
sake her,  and  the  way  soon  opened  for  her  to 
tell  me  of  her  difficulties.  With  Christian  earnest- 
ness I  explained  to  her  that  God  had  guided  her 
by  his  Spirit  just  so  long  as  she  followed;  when 
she  would  walk  no  farther  in  the  way,  there  was 
of  course,  no  further  need  of  the  guide,  so 
doubtless  God  had  withdrawn  him.  Continuing, 
I  advised  her,  saying,  "Now,  sister,  if  you  feel 
it  to  be  God's  will  that  you  unite  with  the  Bap- 
tist church,  by  all  means  do  it.  It  means  the 
joy  and  very  salvation  of  your  soul  to  do  His 
will.-  But  do  not  unite  with  the  church  from 
any  low  or  unworthy  motive.  Do  not  do  it  to 
please  me,  nor  even  to  please  yourself  or  your 
husband,  but  do  it  all  for  Christ."  Her  yielding 
was  almost  immediately  indicated,  by  her  re- 
quest that  I  baptize  her.  This  was  possible  for 
me  to  do,  since  the  pastor  had  been  for  some 
time  in  poor  health  and  needed  assistance  in  the 
administration  of  the  ordinance.  And  so  on  the 
occasion  of  our  first  baptisms  in  the  Susquehanna 
river,  through  eighteen  inches  of  ice,  I  had  the 
delightful  privilege  of  baptizing  this  sister  among 
the  thirty -nine  who  on  that  day  publicly  put  on 
Christ.  No  baptism  having  occurred  there  for 
a  long  time  previously,  more  than  one  thousand 
persons  were  attracted  to  the  scene.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  pastor  and  I  baptize  alternately; 
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but,  his  strength  failing  early  in  the  administra- 
tion, it  fell  to  me  to  baptize  the  larger  part  of 
the  candidates.  The  day  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  imparted  fresh  power  to  the  meet- 
ings.     The    presence   of    Sister  W ,   now   as 

a  baptized  follower  of  Jesus,  added  greatly  to 
our  working  force. 

The  following  week  was  a  notable  one,  and 
among  the  converts  came  the  man  to  whom 
reference  has  already  been  made  as  the  most 
confirmed  drunkard  of  the  town,  the  very  man 
who,  on  the  first  Sunday,  had  come  in  to  see 
how  the  church  members  would  take  their  thrash- 
ing, and  who  was  so  thoroughly  thrashed  by  his 
neighbor.  When  the  invitation  was  given  for 
all  who  desired  Christ  to  come  forward,  from 
one  side  of  the  church  he  arose  and  came  for- 
ward ;  while  down  the  other  aisle  came  his  son, 
a  man  grown  and  married,  who,  as  he  walked 
toward  the  pulpit,  exclaimed :  ''When  I  saw 
father  go,  I  couldn't  wait  any  longer."  Others 
of  this  family  came  until  fourteen  of  them  were 
rejoicing  in  salvation  and  in  church  fellowship, 
their  conversion  producing  a  joy  beyond  all 
expression. 

The  wife  and  mother  of  this  household  was  a 
wonderful  woman.  Through  all  the  years  of  the 
waywardness  of  her  husband,  she  held  to  the 
faith,  being  a  devoted  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian church;  she  prayed  on,  hoped  on,  and 
worked  on  with  her  hands  for  the  support  of  the 
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family,  and  God  richly  rewarded  her  for  it  all. 
When  she  saw  husband  and  children  uniting  with 
the  Baptist. church,  she  followed  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  as  well  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
united  with  them.  I  regard  the  conversion  of 
this  family  as  the  most  monumental  work  of 
divine  grace  that  I  ever  witnessed  in  my  long 
ministry.  Having  to  pass  through  Danville  a 
few  weeks  after  the  work  there  closed,  I  stopped 
between  trains  to  visit  this  family.  As  I  reached 
the  gate  on  that  spring  morning,  the  door  stood 
open;  the  sister  was  kneading  her  bread,  but 
seeing  me  she  left  it,  and  hurrying  to  the  gate 
to  meet  me,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  joy 
and  gratitude,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Elder  Grow, 
it's  a  happy  home  that  we  have  now;  plenty  of 
everything;  husband  no  longer  visits  the  saloon, 
has  plenty  of  work,  and  plenty  of  money;  he 
buys  the  cotton  cloth  by  the  piece,  and  flour  by 
the  barrel,  and  we  have  everything  that  we 
need;  our  home  is  heaven,  and  gives  us  a 
heaven  to  go  to  heaven  in."  I  tarried  with  the 
family  for  a  few  hours  to  share  their  joy  and 
peace  and  comfort;  and  left  the  house  with  my 
own  heart  overflowing  with  praise  to  God  that 
He  had  "counted  me  worthy,  putting  me  into 
the  ministry." 

On  the  returning  Sabbath  we  again  visited  the 
Susquehanna  river,  and  we  had  the  joy  of  seeing 
the  pastor  baptize  over  twenty.  The  next  week 
went  on  with  ever  increasing  interest.     The  pas- 
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tor  took  me  to  visit  a  family  in  which  the 
father  and  mother  were  natives  of  Ireland,  and 
had  been  reared  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
The  mother  and  the  children,  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  had  been  brought  to  a  saving  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  before  this 
time,  the  mother  and  the  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
had  entered  our  ministry,  had  been  called  to 
their  reward.  The  old  gentleman  and  the 
daughter  were  left  alone.  He  would  not  attend 
church,  and  was  really  indifferent  to  all  reli- 
gious things.  In  the  years  gone  by  he  had  not 
been  without  some  experiences.  His  wife,  years 
before  this,  greatly  desired  to  unite  with  the 
church,  but  he  objected  very  strongly,  and  as  a 
dutiful  wife  she  felt  that  she  should  yield  to  his 
wishes  in  this  matter,  since  she  could  still  cherish 
all  of  her  Christian  hopes.  One  day  when  he  was 
not  feeling  well,  and  was  lying  on  the  loTmge,  a 
neighbor  woman  came  in,  and  their  conversation 
drifted  to  the  matter  of  her  being  baptized.  She, 
supposing  him  to  be  asleep,  quietly  said  that  as 
her  husband  was  opposed  to  her  being  baptized, 
she  felt  that  she  ought  not  to  go  against  his 
wishes,  but  that  if  she  should  outlive  him  she 
would  then  be  baptized.  At  this  he  was  aroused, 
and  said:  "Wife,  if  that's  what  you  are  planning 
to  do,  don't  let  me  hinder  you  another  day;  go 
and  be  baptized."'  She  was  only  too  glad  to  en- 
joy this  privilege,  and  within  a  few  days  she 
received  the  ordinance,  her  husband  accompany- 
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ing  her  to  the  water.  He,  however,  contiDued 
in  the  same  indifference  and  practical  opposition 
in  religious  things  until  the  day  of  our  visit.  Our 
visit  to  him  was  richly  blessed  of  God,  for  dur- 
ing it  he  yielded  himself  up  sweetly  to  Jesus 
and  became  a  most  childlike  follower.  At  the 
meeting  that  night,  when  others  were  being  called 
on  for  their  experience,  the  pastor  called  upon 
this  brother,  as  being  the  oldest  among  the  con- 
verts, to  speak.  The  manner  and  the  matter  of 
his  testimony  impressed  us  all.  With  the  most 
childlike  simplicity  and  godly  humility,  he  said: 
"  It's  but  little  I  can  say  ;  I  did  all  the  bad  part, 
and  God  did  all  the  good  part.  I  kept  pulling 
back,  but  God  did  all  the  good  part."  It  was, 
indeed,  a  simple  testimony,  but  his  spirit  shone 
out  through  it,  and  the  church  joyfully  received 
him  as  a  candidate  for  baptism. 

On  the  following  Sunday  we  baptized  again, 
the  pastor  baptizing  about  twenty.  The  following 
week  was  again  full  of  interest.  I  began  now 
to  notice  a  company  of  young  people,  twelve 
young  men  and  one  young  woman,  who  were  to 
be  seen  gathering  nightly  about  the  stove  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting.  God  revealed  it  to  me 
that  these  thirteen  had  agreed  together  that  they 
would  not  yield  to  the  divine  influences  that  sur- 
rounded them.  Being  certain  that  such  was  the 
case,  I  ventured  to  portray  the  awful  evil  and 
the  unspeakable  danger  of  such  a  course.  God 
helped  me,  and  His  Spirit  broke  into  the  circle 
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and  ceased  not  until  the  twelve  young  men  were 
saved.  The  young  woman,  being  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  from  the  first 
show  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  young  men. 
This  was  a  most  marvelous  display  of  the  Spirit, 
a  most  wonderful  triumph  over  the  power  of 
Satan. 

As  usual,  the  ordinances  received  due  atten- 
tion in  my  preaching  here,  and  one  night  when 
my  enthusiasm  ran  pretty  high,  I  said  that  I 
had  on  deposit  fifty  dollars,  which  I  would  give 
to  the  first  man  or  woman  who  would  find  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Scriptures  that  taught  sprinkling  for 
baptism.  One  of  the  deacons  caught  the  fire, 
and  arose  and  said :  "  I  have  a  good  horse  and 
buggy  that  I  will  give  to  the  person  getting  this 
fifty  dollars,  so  that  he  may  enjoy  himself 
while  spending  it." 

There  was  in  the  congregation  a  very  intelli- 
gent Methodist  sister,  Mrs.  A ,  who  felt  quite 

sure  that  she  could  produce  such  a  Scripture, 
and  for  two  weeks  following  she  searched  dili- 
gently for  the  coveted  passage,  and  when  she 
was  about  to  give  up  the  search  she  called  in 
her  pastor,  who  was  a  doctor  of  divinity  and  a 
man  held  in  good  repute  for  scholarship  and 
high  integrity.  She  explained  to  him  her  diffi- 
culty, and,  with  that  confidence  which  is  born 
of  credulity,  she  handed  him  her  Bible  to  point 

out  the  hidden  teaching.    "  Why,  sister  A ,"  he 

said,  "there's  no  use   looking  in  the   Bible  for 
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that,  because  it  isn't  there!"  The  astonished 
sister  exclaimed  :  "  Where  is  it,  then  ?  "  To 
which  he  answered  in  the  most  good-natured 
way,  and  with  marked  honesty  :  "  Why,  sister, 
that's  in  our  Discipline  —  the  Methodist  Disci- 
pline !  "  "  Well,"  she  said,  with  considerable  em- 
phasis, "  I  want  a  baptism  that's  in  the  Bible  !  " 
To  which  the  pastor  replied,  with  characteristic 
frankness,  "  You'll  have  to  go  to  the  Baptists  to 
get  it  now.  If  you  had  not  been  already  sprin- 
kled I  could  immerse  you,  for  I  believe  that  im- 
mersion is  baptism  ;  but  I  also  believe  that 
pouring  and  sprinkling  are  baptism,  and  for  me 
to  baptize  you  now  would  be  openly  inconsistent." 
"  Then,"  said  she,  "I'll  go  to  the  Baptists ! " 
And  she  came,  and  had  the  joy  of  receiving- 
believers '  baptism.  That  fifty  dollars,  with  in- 
terest for  thirty-four  years,  is  open  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  book  on  the  same  terms. 

The  baptisms  had  all  been  administered  in 
the  Susquehanna  river,  and  through  eighteen 
inches  of  ice.  The  baptistery  was  made  by  cut- 
ting a  suitable  openiDg,  and  when  the  spring 
thaws  came  on,  instead  of  the  water  overflowing 
the  ice,  it  lifted  it  from  beneath,  and  the  ice  so 
broke  up  as  to  leave  the  outlines  of  the  baptis- 
tery intact.  As  it  floated  down  the  river  thou- 
sands of  people  who  had  witnessed  or  heard  of 
the  mighty  work  at  Danville  said,  as  they  saw  it 
floating  down  the  river,  "  There  goes  Elder 
Grrow's  baptistery  !" 
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I  cannot  mention  all  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  eight  weeks'  meetings,  nor  can  I  de- 
scribe my  feelings  as  I  think  of  God's  use  of 
my  poor  powers.  Nearly  two  hundred  were  con- 
verted, while  the  total  additions  to  the  Baptist 
church  foot  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- seven. 
Near  the  close  of  the  work,  on  one  Sunday 
morning  the  pastor  extended  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons,  and  by 
his  invitation  I  addressed  them  upon  the  dis- 
tinctive New  Testament  features  of  a  Baptist 
church. 

The  memory  of  this  meeting  is  with  me  as  a 
constant  benediction,  and  in  heaven  itself  I  shall 
expect  these  memories  to  contribute  much  to  my 
eternal  happiness. 


^ 


CHAPTER    XV 

WILLIAMSPOBT,     COLERAIN,      WILLISTOWN,      UNION, 
CHESTER,     AND    LE  WISB  UR  G 

From  Danville  with  its  victories  God  led  me  to 
Williamsport.  This  was  already  a  large  and 
important  town,  with  a  good,  strong  Baptist 
church,  made  up  of  a  very  fine  class  of  people. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  0.  Lincoln,  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  English-born  and  trained  clergyman.  Dis- 
tinguished by  his  personal  qualities,  he  enjoyed 
an  added  distinction  in  having  for  his  brother-in- 
law,  President  Loomis  of  the  university  at  Lewis- 
burg,  who  in  his  day  was  probably  without  a 
peer  among  the  men  of  our  denomination  in  all 
the  state.  The  chorister  of  the  church  was  a  man 
whom  I  had  known  as  a  fellow-member  in  the  old 
Homer  church  in  my  boyhood  days,  more  than 
thirty  years  before. 

We  began  the  meeting  under  very  pleasant  and 
promising  conditions.  There  were  no  divisions 
in  the  church,  and  all  seemed  ready  to  meet  the 
conditions  for  a  successful  work  of  grace.  From 
the  start,  and  all  through  the  effort,  a  wonderful 
harmony  prevailed.  During  the  first  week  there 
was  an  appreciable  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  membership,  and  the  conversion  of  some  souls. 

(142) 
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In  the  third  week  a  call  came  to  the  pastor  from 
the  church  at  Lewisburg  to  attend,  with  delegates, 
a  council  called  by  that  church,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  setting  apart  to  the  work  of  our 
ministry,  a  brother  who  had  previously  been 
ordained  to  the  ministry  by  the  United  Brethren. 
We  closed  our  meeting  for  one  evening,  and 
Brother  Lincoln  kindly  invited  me  to  accompany 
him.  The  council  virtually  endorsed  the  ordina- 
tion he  had  received  in  another  denomination, 
and  by  this  endorsement  he  was  constituted  a 
fully  accredited  Baptist  minister.  While  this 
took  place  under  the  very  eaves  of  one  of  our 
great  educational  institutions,  and  was  approved 
by  men  who  stood  high  among  us,  I  seriously 
questioned  the  propriety  of  such  procedure,  and 
now  after  nearly  thirty  -  five  years  of  added 
experience  and  study,  I  would  question  such  an 
action  more  strenuously ;  I  would  more  than  ques- 
tion it  — I  would  oppose  it.  As  a  denomination 
we  have  suffered  from  nearly  all  such  compro- 
mises. There  is  such  a  thing  as  doing  things 
"decently  and  in  order." 

Returning  to  Williamsport,  we  continued  the 
meetings  until  eight  weeks  of  labor  had  been 
expended,  which  resulted  in  a  general  revival. 
The  church  was  greatly  strengthened  in  its 
spiritual  life,  and  over  seventy  were  converted. 
Of  this  number  forty  were  baptized  and  united 
with  the  church  while  I  was  on  the  field.  While 
this  meeting  was  not  attended  with  so  many  inci- 
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dents  of  interest,  nor  so  large  an  ingathering  as 
many  others,  it  was  nevertheless  a  most  satisfac- 
tory work,  one  greatly  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
that  church,  and  most  lovingly  remembered  by  me. 

Late  in  this  same  year  I  found  my  field  of  labor 
in  the  little  village  of  Colerain,  in  Chester  county, 
six  miles  off  from  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  It 
was  a  little  settlement  surrounded  by  a  fine  farm- 
ing country,  and  the  church  counted  among  its 
members  many  of  the  most  substantial  farmers. 
The  pastor  was  Brother  Leah,  a  young  man, 
fresh  from  the  seminary.  He  was  a  finely  edu- 
cated young  man,  but  lacked  the  physical  strength 
for  meeting  the  demands  of  a  country  pastorate. 
Our  institutions  have  grown  wiser  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  are  not  now,  as  they  were  then, 
smashing  a  man  physically  to  develop  him  intel- 
lectually. The  campus  is  now  used  as  well  as 
the  class-room,  and  we  are  receiving  from  our 
schools  men  of  brawn  as  well  as  brain.  It  is 
idiotic  to  cry  out  against  college  athletics. 

The  meetings  had  a  very  modest  beginning, 
but  gradually  the  interest  increased,  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  enjoying  a  most  gracious  revival. 
I  recall  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  sympathy  and 
support  given  to  our  work  by  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  church,  which  was  located  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  away.  With  marked  kindness 
and  devotion  the  members  of  this  church  attended 
the  meetings,  aiding  by  their  prayers,  their  testi- 
monies, and  their  hymns  of  praise. 
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The  first  manifestation  of  interest  was  shown 
by  a  mulatto  girl  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  She 
was  one  who  had  frequently  gone  forward  in  the 
revival  meetings  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  had 
many  times  proved  a  bane  to  the  work.  She  was 
becoming  quite  demonstrative,  and  those  who  had 
witnessed  her  previous  performances  realized  that 
she  was  planning  to  go  forward.  There  was 
absolutely  no  confidence  to  be  placed  in  her  pro- 
fessions of  interest,  for  on  every  former  occasion 
her  profession  had  been  followed  by  a  godless 
life.  Not  only  this,  but  when  she  went  forward 
all  interest  was  at  an  end.  Accordingly  the 
sisters  waited  upon  me  to  warn  me  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  and  while  I  did  not  reveal  all  my 
feelings  or  plans  to  them,  but  rather  cautioned 
them  to  do  their  plain  duty  in  the  meetings  re- 
gardless of  what  might  happen,  I  was  satisfied  at 
once  that  we  could  avoid  the  anticipated  trouble. 
The  next  day  I  had  a  confidential  talk  with  the 
pastor  upon  the  matter,  telling  him  of  the  sisters' 
great  anxiety.  As  he  seemed  disposed  to  have 
me  prescribe  the  course  of  action,  I  told  him  just 
what  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  do.  I 
directed  that,  when  the  invitation  hymn  was 
announced  that  night,  he  should  go  and  tell  this 
girl  that  it  was  my  wish  that  she  should  not  come 
forward,  and  to  give  her  as  my  reason,  that  I 
understood  that  she  had  shown  interest  previously 
in  the  Methodist  church,  and  so  really  belonged 
to  them,  and  that  I  did  not  want  to  seem  to  be 
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interfering  with  their  congregation.  I  was  some- 
what fearful  that  she  would  quibble,  and  doubt- 
less deny  any  connection  with  the  other  church, 
and  in  that  case  I  advised  Brother  Leah  to  tell 
her  plainly  that  I  had  said  she  must  not  come 
forward.  This  was  not  a  pleasant  task  for  the 
pastor,  yet  the  interests  of  the  work  demanded 
that  it  be  done.  He  went  about  it  kindly,  but 
with  commendable  firmness,  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use  the  extreme  method  with  her, 
actually  forbidding  her  to  move  forward  in  the 
meeting,  whereupon  she  indignantly  left  the 
house,  and  lying  down  on  the  church  stoop  she 
kicked  and  screamed  as  though  possessed  of  the 
evil  one  himself.  It  was  a  severe  thing  on  our 
part,  but  the  interests  of  the  work  demanded  that 
it  be  done.  The  Methodist  people,  who  had  suf- 
fered so  much  from  the  pseudo-professions  of  this 
girl,  surrounded  me  after  the  service  and  were 
most  profuse  in  their  thanks.  Of  course  that  was 
about  as  far  as  we  could  go  that  night. 

The  following  night  the  work  opened  beauti- 
fully. Several  came  forward  for  prayers,  and 
then  from  night  to  night  the  interest  increased. 
The  delightful  results  of  this  four  weeks'  meet- 
ing were  represented  in  part  by  nearly  fifty  con- 
versions. The  pastor's  health  making  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  administer  the  ordinance,  acting 
for  him,  I  baptized  thirty- eight;  using  the  river 
for  our  baptistery,  and  as  the  ordinance  was  ad- 
ministered in  early  January  of  1869,  the  candi- 
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dates  had    an  opportunity  of    showing  the  depth 

of  their  earnestness  to  follow  their  Lord. 

During  the  last  week  at  Colerain,  Rev.  Joseph 
L.  Sagebeer,  the  pastor  of  the  Willistown  church, 

came  over  to  invite  me  to  assist  him,  and  I  at 
once  consented  to  do  so.  He  remained  over 
night,  and  thus  we  were  able  to  canvass  the 
whole  matter  fully,  and  after  this  fuller  confer- 
ence upon  the  matter.  I  begged  to  be  released 
from  my  promise  already  made.  The  church 
was  one  of  the  most  substantial  in  the  county, 
and  had  erected  its  splendid  stone  structure  in 
the  midst  of  a  prosperous  farming  community. 
Brother  Sagebeer  was  then  in  his  prime,  being 
but  a  little  past  forty,  and  those  who  knew  him 
know  how  well  equipped  he  was  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  He  was  a  most  thorough  Baptist, 
but  he  had  found  certain  condition.-  in  this  con- 
servative church  which  were  a  source  of  grief 
to  him,  and  yet  very  difficult  to  change.  First, 
there  were  no  covenant  meetings  held.  Second, 
the  women  never  took  part  in  meeting.  Third, 
with  all  the  conservativeness  of  the  church, 
unbounded  levity  had  complete  control  of  the 
choir  loft,  and  the  choir  rehearsals,  which  were 
held  at  various  homes  of  the  field,  were  little 
else  than  hilarious  gatherings,  where  pies  with 
horse -shoe  nails  in  them,  cake  stuffed  with  cot- 
ton, or  loaded  with  horse -shoes  and  the  like, 
were  leading  features. 

Brother    Sagebeer    very    frankly    told    me    of 
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these  conditions,  confessing  that  all  this  was 
contrary  to  his  wishes.  I  as  frankly  told  him 
that  these  were  things  which  I  could  not  tolerate 
in  a  Baptist  church,  and  that  it  would  be  safer 
that  I  keep  away,  and  so  I  asked  him  to  excuse 
me,  but  he  would  not.  The  work  began  with 
much  promise.  During  the  first  week  there 
were  many  evidences  that  God  was  to  own  and 
bless  the  work.  The  work  of  the  evening  meet- 
ings was  supplemented  by  daily  visiting.  I 
accompanied  the  pastor  in  this  work  until  we 
could  say  that  the  whole  community  had  been 
visited.  In  the  second  week  there  were  several 
converts,  and  from  the  first  break  into  the 
ranks  of  the  unsaved  the  converts  multiplied 
daily.  I  remember  very  distinctly  how,  during 
this  second  week  we  had  a  six -inch  fall  of  snow, 
which  was  followed  by  a  heavy  rain,  and  that 
was  followed  by  a  severe  frost,  which  made  the 
approach  to  the  church  a  sheet  of  ice.  So  diffi- 
cult was  it  for  people  to  reach  the  church  one 
night  that  only  sixteen  were  present,  all  of 
whom  found  it  necessary  to  get  down  on  their 
hands  and  knees  in  order  to  make  the  little 
ascent  leading  to  the  church  entrance.  But 
that  meeting  of  sixteen  was  a  most  blessed  one, 
for  among  the  number  was  a  finely  educated  and 
most  highly  respected  woman,  who,  during  long 
years  of  residence  in  the  community  had  per- 
sistently refused  to  yield  to  Christ.  Her  heart 
was    opened,    and    her    lips     joyfully     confessed 
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the  Saviour.  This  conversion  meant  very  much 
to  the  success  of  our  meetings,  for  being  a 
woman  of  considerable  leadership,  her  influence 
over  many  others  was  very  marked. 

Willistown  was  quite  largely  settled  by  Friends, 
both  branches,  the  Orthodox  and  the  Hicksites, 
having  their  meeting-houses  side  by  side,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  plain  board  fence.  A  funeral 
in  one  of  their  leading  families  occurred  while  I 
was  there.  Brother  Sagebeer  desired  to  attend, 
and  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him.  He  ex- 
plained to  me  that  neither  of  us  would  be  called 
upon  for  remarks  or  prayer,  but  that  a  place 
would  be  made  for  all  who  might  wish  to  take 
any  part.  The  services  were  in  charge  of  a 
woman  preacher,  and  began  at  one  o'clock  and 
continued  for  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half,  dur- 
ing which  time  Brother  Sagebeer  offered  prayer. 
The  striking  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the 
unbounded  Quaker  hospitality  which  was  shown 
in  caring  for  the  assembled  hosts.  From  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  after- 
noon feasting  was  indulged  in,  there  being  no 
cessation  even  during  the  services.  Baptist  boun- 
tif ulness,  as  exhibited  in  connection  with  our  as- 
sociational  gatherings,  or  some  of  the  good  sup- 
pers of  our  own  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  was  outdone 
in  this  Quaker  home. 

From   the   funeral    a    member   of    the    Baptist 

congregation,    a  Mr.    I ,  took    me  to  visit  a 

Quaker  family.     They  were  people  who,  in  the 
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bitter  controversies  which  divided  the  Friends, 
had  taken  neutral  ground,  and  the  father  and 
mother,  while  still  clinging  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  had  ceased  to  attend  the  services.  One 
of  the  daughters,  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
Quaker  ministry,  had  surrendered  to  Christ  some 
time  before  and  was  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Baptist  church.  A  son,  who  was  a  teacher  out 
of  town,  had  also  been  converted  and  united 
with  a  Baptist  church.  The  two  other  children 
in  the  family  were  showing  some  "interest  in  our 
meetings,  and  it  looked  as  though  the  way  might 
be  open  to  approach  the  whole  family.     I  found 

Mr.  M a  most  genial  man,  and  I  engaged  him 

in  conversation  by  suggesting  to  him  that  I  was 
a  carpenter,  and  that  I  thought  that  his  house 
might  need  shingling.  This  pleased  him,  and  in 
a  little  while  we  were  discussing  the  leaky  house 
of  false  hope  in  which  some  people  were  living, 
and  this  led  on  to  the  use  of  another  simile,  in 
which  I  struck  out  boldly  for  Jesus,  and  compared 
the  Quaker  belief  to  a  leaky  ship  in  contrast 
with  the  good  ship  Zion,  whose  timbers  were  all 
sound,  and  which  had  borne  safely  to  the  other 
shore  millions  of  rejoicing  souls,  and  closed  by 
frankly  advising  him  to  change  ships.  All  was 
received  kindly  by  him,  but  I  had  to  leave  with- 
out any  assurances  as  to  how  far  my  advice 
might  be  followed.  On  the  following  Sabbath, 
however,  he  sent  word  to  me  by  his  daughter 
that  he  had  concluded  to  change  ships.     Mean- 
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while  his  younger  son  and  daughter  continued  to 
attend  the  meetings,  and  after  a  few  more  even- 
ings the  daughter  joyfully  confessed  Christ.  This 
was  followed  by  the  son's  asking  for  prayer, 
which  opened  the  way  for  one  of  the  deacons  to 
walk  home  with  the  young  man,  as  he  lived  on 
the  road  leading  to  his  home.  Arriving  at  the 
deacon's  house,  the  deacon  asked  the  young  man 
in.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  until  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  the  good  man  faith- 
fully ministered  to  the  young  man  in  the  things 
of  the  kingdom.  The  young  man  then  and  there 
accepted  Christ,  and  the  light  broke  in  upon 
him,  filling  his  soul  with  joy.  The  deacon  sug- 
gested that  he  leave  his  horse  in  the  barn,  where 
he  was,  and  go  to  bed,  but  he  said,  "No,  I  want 
father  to  know  of  this  right  away."  So  he  went 
home,  and,  after  caring  for  his  horse,  went  to  his 
parents'  room  and  aroused  them  to  tell  them  the 
news.  While  this  father  and  mother  may  never 
have  so  fully  broken  with  their  peculiar  sect  as 
to  openly  confess  Christ  before  the  world,  it  was  a 
blessed  victory  to  see  all  four  of  their  children 
"quickened  unto  a  lively  hope." 

These  eight  weeks  of  labor  were  graciously 
blessed,  fully  one  hundred  were  converted, 
eighty- eight  of  whom  Brother  Sagebeer  baptized 
in  an  outdoor  baptistery,  which  was  owned  by 
the  church  about  a  half  mile  distant  from  the 
church  building.  They  had  purchased  a  parcel 
of  ground  on  which  was  a  living  spring,  which 
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was  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  water  of  any 
depth  desired.  Here  they  had  erected  a  comfort- 
able building,  a  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  a 
colored  family  who  cared  for  the  property,  while 
another  part  had  been  fitted  up  into  comfortable 
dressing  rooms.  Among  the  candidates  for  the 
ordinance  were  twelve  persons  who  had  been  for 
years  members  of  the  Methodist  church.  We  did 
not  seek  them,  but  on  the  contrary  they  sought 
us.  Coming  to  my  boarding-house,  one  at  a  time, 
or  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  they  asked  for 
instruction  as  to  the  ordinances,  which  it  was 
always  my  pleasure  to  give,  since  it  involved  only 
the  unprejudiced  reading  of  Grod's  word  to  explain 
our  position.  I  told  Brother  Sagebeer  that  I  ought 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  baptizing  this  dozen 
Methodists,  but  as  he  saw  that  I  was  not  serious 
in  the  suggestion,  he  did  not  take  it  seriously, 
and  so  he  baptized  them,  as  it  was  his  plain 
right  to  do. 

Covenant  meetings  had  been  reestablished, 
women  had  learned  to  take  part  in  the  meetings, 
and  the  choir  had  ceased  from  its  worldly  pas- 
times and  had  become  spiritually  interested.  The 
memory  of  this  work  with  Brother  Sagebeer  has 
been  a  constant  pleasure  to  me,  and  so  highly  did 
he  appreciate  my  work  that  twelve  years  later, 
during  his  pastorate  at  Chester  Springs,  he  in- 
vited me  to  his  church,  and  to  his  home,  and  took 
me  sincerely  to  his  heart.  I  count  it  a  privilege 
to  have  been  permitted  to  be  a  co-laborer  with 
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such  a  man,  and  though  he  was  called  to  his  reward 
while  yet  in  his  prime,  I  rejoice  that  he  has  been 
followed  in  the  ministry  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Sagebeer,  Ph.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  who, 
while  yet  among  our  younger  men,  has  made  for 
himself  a  name  widely  known  in  denominational 
circles,  and  one  which  reflects  a  suitable  honor 
upon  his  father's  memory 

During  this  year  I  was  invited  to  assist  Brother 
Furman,  the  pastor  of  our  church  at  Union,  in 
Luzerne  county.  Although  permitted  to  labor 
there  only  for  a  little  time,  the  work  developed  so 
as  to  produce  a  general  religious  interest  in  the 
community,  and  an  especial  awakening  of  the 
spiritual  energies  of  the  Lord's  people. 

The  unconverted  were  thoroughly  aroused,  until 
over  fifty  had  confessed  Christ.  For  some  reason, 
only  a  small  part  of  this  number  united  with  the 
Baptist  church,  yet  the  addition  of  the  sixteen 
who  were  baptized  meant  much  of  added  strength 
to  a  church  of  that  size.  My  work  there  was 
cut  short  by  reason  of  my  two  brothers  coming 
on  from  Michigan  for  a  visit  at  Carbondale.  I 
regretted  that  I  had  to  do  this,  and  yet  the  love 
of  kindred  is  a  strong  and  pardonable   bond. 

For  a  little  while  I  labored  at  Chester,  with 
Brother  Trickett,  an  Englishman  of  high  attain- 
ments. For  the  few  days'  labor  here  expended, 
the  returns  were  very  gratifying,  both  in  im- 
proving the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  and  the 
saving  of  the  lost. 
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Several  invitations  to  go  to  Lewisburg  had 
come  to  me  from  the  time  when,  driving  through 
the  country,  I  had  gone  into  the  special  meet- 
ings for  the  evening,  and  had  been  invited  to 
pray.  But  I  hesitated  about  going  to  a  univer- 
sity town,  since  I  was  wholly  untrained  in  the 
schools.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  there  the 
year  previous,  when  I  went  with  Brother  Lincoln 
from  Williamsport  to  attend  the  ordination 
council,  I  had  had  a  heart-to-heart  interview 
with  Dr.  Loomis  upon  this  very  matter.  After 
I  had  laid  the  whole  question  fully  before  him, 
the  great  man — for  he  was  truly  a  great  man — 
turned  to  me,  and  with  the  greatest  kindness 
said:  "My  dear  brother,  keep  all  this  to  your- 
self. Your  reputation  i3  fully  established  and 
runs  before  you.  The  memory  of  the  prayer 
that  you  made  here  years  ago  makes  you  the 
choice  of  the  church;  no  other  man  can  take 
your  place."  This  settled  the  question  with  me, 
and  so  when  in  the  spring  of  1869  the  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  engage  in  work  there  came,  I 
went  joyfully  forward  to  it.  Upon  reaching 
there  I  found  that  I  had  need  to  keep  in  mind 
all  the  counsel  of  Dr.  Loomis,  and  to  rely  fully 
upon  Grod's  sustaining  grace,  for  my  work  was 
immediately  preceded  by  the  dedication  of  the 
chapel  of  the  present  church  edifice,  and  the 
preachers  were  Eaches,  Hellings,  and  Randolph, 
men,  who  then  in  their  youth,  gave  the  fullest 
promise  of  the  greatness  with  which  they  were 
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afterwards  to  bless  the  world.  If  I  were  not  to 
follow  them  so  closely,  I  could  have  enjoyed 
their  splendid  efforts.  I  guess  I  did  any  way. 
Lewisburg  is  too  well  known  as  the  seat  of  our 
great  university  to  call  for  an  extended  notice. 
It  has  enough  of  the  beautiful  to  make  it  the 
ideal  spot  for  an  educational  centre,  and  its 
location  makes  it  convenient  to  all  the  Baptists 
of  our  commonwealth.  In  its  early  days  it 
found  the  surroundings  none  too  hospitable,  as 
there  were  comparatively  few  Baptists  in  the 
vicinity,  the  population  in  and  about  Lewisburg 
being  predominately  Lutheran. 

In  1868,  Professor  Bliss,  of  the  college,  was 
acting  as  pastor  in  connection  with  his  college 
duties,  the  purpose  being  to  save  the  money 
ordinarily  used  for  pastor's  salary  to  apply  on 
the  cost  of  the  chapel.  This  was  a  heavy  sacri- 
fice and  severe  strain  upon  this  godly  man,  but 
he  assumed  the  burdens  voluntarily  and  carried 
them  uncomplainingly.  I  entered  upon  the  work 
fully  conscious  of  the  outside  hindrances  to  our 
work,  in  the  almost  universal  sway  of  senti- 
ments hostile  to  Baptist  principles.  Of  this  1 
was  not  afraid;  I  had  by  this  time  seen  simple 
truth  win  too  many  victories  for  me  to  have 
any  question  as  to  what  the  issue  would  be. 
But  a  thing  which  did  trouble  me  was  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  student  body.  Although 
at  that  time  a  small  college  and  wholly  under 
denominational    direction,    an    effort    had    been 
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made  to  import  the  practices  of  the  large 
secular  colleges.  Hazing  was  gaining  a  little 
foothold,  and  many  forms  of  college  rowdyism 
were  indulged  in,  such  as  the  carrying  away  of 
signs  from  stores,  and  the  like,  while  in  the 
student  body  many  hard  feelings  had  been  en- 
gendered so  that  even  students  for  the  minis- 
try were  not  on  speaking  terms  with  their  fel- 
lows. These  were  internal  conditions  that  were 
real  hindrances  to  the  free  course  of  God's 
word  and  spirit.  I  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  these  things,  and  so  from  the  very  first  I 
directed  the  word  of  God  against  all  such  un- 
godliness. The  Holy  Spirit  helped,  and  within 
a  few  nights  the  boys  began  to  feel  the  con- 
demning and  convicting  power  of  the  word  that 
was  being  preached.  So  mighty  was  the  con- 
victing power  that  some  of  them  got  together 
during  the  night  and,  going  from  room  to  room, 
so  acknowledged  their  wrong  to  one  another 
that  they  really  came  into  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Saviour's  presence  and  yielded  themselves 
fully  to  His  power.  They  decided  that  they 
could  satisfy  conscience  and  the  demands  of 
religion  only  by  an  open  and  public  confession. 
Learning  of  this,  I  felt  that  they  needed  en- 
lightenment as  to  the  true  nature  of  confession, 
and  so  in  the  meeting,  before  any  opportunity 
could  come  for  any  hasty  action  on  their  part, 
I  explained  that  "sins  committed  against  God 
should  be  confessed  to  Him  and  to  Him  only; 
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sins  committed  against  individuals  should  be 
confessed  to  the  one  injured;  sins  against  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  community,  such 
as  the  carrying  away  of  signs  and  the  wronging 
of  the  business  community,  should  be  confessed 
to  the  community  thus  injured.  The  property 
stolen  should  be  returned,  and  the  confession 
openly  made.  Let  the  plaster  be  made  as  large 
as  the  sore." 

Then,  to  take  them  to  my  heart  and  confidence, 
I  suggested  that  if  they  did  not  want  to  take  the 
signs  and  other  things  back,  bring  them  to  my 
boarding- place  and  I  would  carry  them  back. 
This  I  never  had  to  do,  but  all  was  made  right 
and  the  peace  of  God  come  to  rule  and  reign  in 
their  hearts  and  throughout  the  institution. 

For  this  work  Professor  Bliss  thanked  me  per- 
sonally, and  in  every  way  endorsed  and  advanced 
the  course  I  had  pursued.  It  was  a  satisfaction 
to  me  to  know  of  his  pleasure  with  my  course, 
and  of  his  great  gratification  at  the  results. 

The  work  spread  to  the  company  of  young 
women  in  the  institute,  and  one  night  forty  of 
them  came  forward  for  prayer.  So  thorough  was 
this  work  that,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  there 
was  not  a  young  woman  in  the  institute  who  was 
not  a  follower  of  Christ.  The  colored  janitor  of 
the  institute  was  also  converted,  and  became  a 
real  spiritual  power.  When  I  used  to  hear  him 
testifying,  his  soul  apparently  on  fire  with  fire 
from  heaven,  I  sometimes  felt  that  I  would  be 
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willing  to  be  black  if  I  could  talk  like  that.  The 
work  extended  to  the  entire  community,  and  in 
some  instances,  whole  families  of  Lutherans  aban- 
doned their  catechisms  for  the  New  Testament, 
and  became  substantial  members  of  the  Baptist 
church. 

The  time  of  commencement  was  drawing  near, 
for  which  practically  no  preparation  had  been 
made.  The  officers  of  the  school  felt  that  the 
meetings  must  give  way  to  the  regular  work  of 
the  college,  and  so,  much  as  it  was  regretted 
by  Professor  Bliss,  the  meetings  closed  at  the  end 
of  the  third  week.  In  the  last  meeting  held  there 
were  seven  new  cases  of  interest.  I  have  always 
felt  that  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  meet- 
ings had  to  be  closed,  and  yet  what  wonderful 
results!  When  I  think  of  the  men  who  were 
among  those  boys — John  Howard  Harris,  whose 
personal  testimony  to  the  part  of  these  meetings 
in  his  own  life  is  borne  in  his  letter,  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  XIII  in  this  volume;  John 
Humpstone  and  a  score  of  others  almost  as  illus- 
trious, I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  influence  of 
these  meetings  must  reach  on  and  into  eternity. 

There  were  over  one  hundred  conversions,  with 
sixty- six  baptisms.  The  generosity  of  the  church 
was  very  marked,  Professor  Bliss  said  to  the 
church,  "We  must  give  Elder  Grow  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  There  are  five  of  us  from  the 
university  who  will  give  ten  dollars  each."  In  a 
little  while  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  were  in 
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hand.  Whereupon  Brother  Bliss  suggested  that 
the  extra  ten  dollars  go  to  the  sister  with  whom  I 
had  boarded;  but  she  declined  saying,  "I  will 
take  only  five  dollars  of  it,  for  it  was  worth  the 
other  five  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  entertaining 
Elder  Grow." 

These  are  pleasant  memories  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  my  pilgrimage. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

WATSONTOWN,  MILTON,  AND  SCE ANTON 

In  early  January  of  1870  I  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Pastor  Wheat,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  Watsontown  church  as  an  out- station,  while 
being  the  resident  pastor  at  Milton.  We  began 
our  work  together  at  the  out- station.  Watson- 
town was  then  a  pleasant  village  with  a  popula- 
tion of  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  people,  but  of 
this  number  only  a  few  were  Baptists,  and  al- 
though our  church  there  has  experienced  many 
gracious  seasons  of  revival,  its  present  member- 
ship is  but  a  little  more  than  one  hundred,  while 
the  population  now  reaches  to  nearly  twenty-five 
hundred.  The  whole  region  round  about  was 
then  largely  given  over  to  Lutheranism,  and  that 
church  has  held  its  own  there  to  a  remarkable 
degree. 

While  our  church  was  small,  it  embraced  in 
its  membership  some  very  choice  souls,  who 
rejoiced  in  upholding  New  Testament  doctrines, 
even  where  it  cost  much  to  do  it,  because  of 
the  hostile  influences  that  were  to  be  found  on 
every  side.  To  show  how  fully  the  great  doc- 
trine of  regeneration  was  ignored  in  the  domi- 
nant religious  body  of  the  place,  I  have  only  to 
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relate  what  was  told  me  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  children  were  received  into  the  Lutheran 
church  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  our  church 
was  a  most  exemplary  and  devoted  man,  whose 
early  life  was  spent  among  the  Lutherans,  who 
gave  me  this  account  of  his  reception  into  the 
church  :  "  With  a  company  of  boys,"  he  said, 
M  I  went  to  the  church  on  Saturday  afternoon  to 
be  catechised  by  the  minister.  While  we  waited 
outside  the  church  for  the  time  for  our  admis- 
sion, the  minister  from  within  overheard  our  con- 
versation, which  was  very  evident  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  our  examination.  We 
spent  the  time  of  waiting  in  catechising  one  an- 
other, something  after  this  fashion  :  '  John,  how 
did  you  get  along  with  it?'  'Well,  it's  the 
toughest  thing  I  ever  tackled.'  'How  did  you 
get  along,  Bill  V  'I  never  worked  harder  on 
anything  in  my  life.'  '  Sam,  how  did  you  make 
out!'  'I  tell  you,  boys,  I  worked  on  it  for 
three  weeks,  then  I  carried  the  d — d  thing  in  my 
hat  for  a  week,  and  now  I  don't  believe  I  can 
say  half  of  it.'  After  we  had  thus  discussed  the 
matter  the  minister  came  out  and  invited  us  in. 
That  he  had  heard  us  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
for  he  addressed  us  in  the  most  conciliatory  man- 
ner. He  assured  us  of  his  fullest  sympathy  in 
the  struggles  we  had  had,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  there  once  himself,  and  so  knew  all  about 
it,  and  he  would  therefore  make  the  examination 
as  easy  as  possible.     He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
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say  that  if  we  could  not  recall  an  answer  we 
might  open  our  catechisms  and  read  it.  This 
suited  all  of  us,  for  we  were  all  anxious  to  pass 
and  get  into  the  church,  and  we  were  glad  that  he 
seemed  as  anxious  about  it  as  we  were.  The 
result  was  that  we  all  passed,  paid  our  dollar, 
and  were  confirmed." 

It  was  "Sam"  who  related  this  to  me,  and 
while  in  his  mature  years  and  with  his  full 
Christian  experience  he  would  hardly  use  the 
language  in  relation  to  the  catechism  that  is  re- 
lated above,  he  certainly  deemed  it  of  little  value 
as  a  means  of  salvation. 

The  meeting  at  Watsontown  can  be  truly 
spoken  of  as  "a  quiet  work  of  grace."  The 
attendance  was  good,  the  interest  of  the  Lord's 
people  most  encouraging,  and  seven  souls  were 
converted.  This  addition,  while  small,  was  very 
helpful  to  the  little  church. 

Closing  the  work  on  Sunday,  February  6,  1870, 
after  three  weeks  of  labor,  we  gave  ourselves  to 
the  work  of  the  Milton  field.  Here  I  had  the 
unusual  experience  of  conducting  meetings  for 
Baptists  and  Lutherans  in  a  union  effort.  My 
relations  with  the  Lutherans  had  usually  been  of 
a  different  character.  While  knowing  many  of 
them  personally,  and  appreciating  them  for  their 
personal  worth,  I  could  not  be  true  to  my  convic- 
tions of  New  Testament  teachings,  and  look  with 
favor  upon  the  practices  of  their  church.  While 
not    meaning    to    be   antagonistic   to   them,    my 
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simple  presentation  of  truth  could  not  but  put 
them  at  variance  with  me.  It  could  not  but  be 
a  question  with  me  as  to  how  the  plan  would 
work,  but  I  cheerfully  entered  into  the  arrange- 
ment, and  gave  myself  the  greatest  freedom. 
Mr.  Graves,  the  Lutheran  pastor,  entered  into 
the  work  heartily,  and  at  no  time  showed  the 
slightest  disposition  to  place  me  under  the  least 
restraint. 

Both  congregations  had  just  erected  new  houses 
of  worship,  and  as  the  Lutheran  house  was  not 
in  readiness  for  the  opening  services,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  completed 
basement  of  the  Baptist  house. 

On  the  opening  night,  Monday,  there  was  a 
large  attendance ;  by  Wednesday  night  the  house 
was  completely  filled;  and  by  Thursday  night  it 
was  necessary  to  open  the  basement  of  the  Luth- 
eran house  for  an  overflow  meeting  of  fully  two 
hundred  people.  Brethren  Wheat  and  Graves 
conducted  this  meeting. 

The  next  day  we  talked  over  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  an  overflow  meeting,  it  being  so 
evident  that  one  church  would  be  insufficient  to 
accommodate  the  people.  The  advice  of  the  two 
pastors  was  that  I  divide  my  time  between  the  two 
churches,  but  make  no  announcement  as  to  which 
church  I  would  occupy  on  a  particular  night,  lest 
such  announcement  might  sometimes  deprive  the 
pastors  of  a  congregation.  This  plan  did  not 
commend  itself  to  me,  and  so  I  told  them  plainly 
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that  I  had  never  resorted  to,  nor  consented  to  any 
form  of  clap-trap  or  sleight-of-hand  performance, 
and  that  I  did  not  care  to  begin  now;  that  it 
seemed  the  better  and  only  honorable  way,  to  tell 
the  people  where  I  would  preach  so  that  all  who 
desired  to  hear  me  might  do  so  providing  that 
they  could  find  room.  Then  I  counseled  further 
that  as  the  Lutheran  church  was  a  large  body,  in 
full  favor  with  the  community,  the  difficult  matter 
in  the  situation  would  be  to  maintain  a  goodly 
interest  at  the  Baptist  church.  If,  therefore,  in 
their  judgment  I  was  the  attraction,  then  let  me 
preach  regularly  in  the  Baptist  church.  This 
arrangement  was  satisfactory  to  the  pastors  and 
so  it  was  adopted. 

The  interest  grew  rapidly,  and  inquirers  multi- 
plied nightly,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  insti- 
tute afternoon  meetings  for  the  special  help  of 
the  inquirers.  These  meetings  alternated  between 
the  two  churches,  and  proved  of  great  value, 
the  inquirers  coming  in  large  numbers,  and  they 
were  especially  intelligent  and  earnest  in  their 
seekings.  Among  them  were  many  who  had 
been  born  and  trained  in  the  Lutheran  faith, 
and  out  of  this  number  several  experienced  the 
new  birth,  and  felt  constrained  to  unite  with 
a  church  that  embraced  their  precious  experi- 
ences as  an  essential  doctrine.  Many  of  these 
converts  were  over  sixty  years  old,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years  had  received  confirmation.  The 
reader   can   understand   how   strongly  the    truth 
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must  have  appealed  to  them  to  bring  about  such 
mighty  results. 

In  the  midst  of  the  meetings,  Brother  Wheat's 
year  having  expired,  he  decided  to  leave  the  field. 
Neither  the  church  nor  I  could  consent  to  it,  as 
we  felt  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Baptist 
cause.  He  however  persisted  in  his  desire  to 
abandon  the  work,  and  within  a  few  days  he  was 
gone.  The  brethren  were  naturally  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  so  they  surrounded  me  and  besought 
me  to  abide  with  them  for  a  while,  and  it  being 
now  near  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  their  needs 
appealing  to  me  so  strongly  I  consented  to  do  so. 

None  had  been  baptized  up  to  this  time,  and  so 
it  was  my  privilege  to  enter  again  the  waters  of  the 
old  Susquehanna,  with  many  new  trophies  of  grace. 

In  a  little  while  a  demand  was  made  upon 
the  church  for  a  past- due  mortgage  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to. me 
to  help  them  in  the  effort  to  meet  this  demand. 
Under  the  arrangement  by  which  I  had  assumed 
pastoral  care,  the  State  Mission  Society  was 
to  aid  in  my  support.  For  my  few  months  of 
labor  the  State  Society's  part  was  seventy- five 
dollars,  and  fifty  dollars  of  this  I  turned  in 
toward  the  mortgage.  This  was  the  only  in- 
stance in  all  my  ministerial  labors  that  I  ever 
received  aid  from  a  mission  society,  so  that  in 
relation  to  our  societies  I  have  been  able  to 
realize  how  much  more  blessed  it  is  to  give 
than  to  receive. 
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By  early  autumn  we  were  able  to  secure  a 
good  pastor  for  the  field,  and  this  enabled  me 
to  return  to  my  chosen  and  loved  work. 

Among  the  many  incidents  associated  with 
the  work  at  Milton  I  remember  the  sad  es- 
trangement of  two  brothers.  They  were  both 
creditable  men  and  valuable  citizens,  but  a 
domestic  difficulty  which  had  arisen  long  years 
before  had  developed  into  the  most  bitter  hatred. 
They  hindered  and  troubled  one  another  in  every 
possible  way;  their  families  shared  their  feel- 
ings and  were  bitterly  antagonistic  to  one 
another;  the  children  in  the  two  families  were 
not  allowed  to  play  with  one  another;  one 
family  would  not  go  to  the  other's  well  for 
water,  directly  across  the  street,  but  went  a 
long  distance  to  draw  water  from  the  well  of  a 
stranger.  On  one  occasion  the  life  of  one  of 
these  brothers  was  threatened  and  nearly  taken 
by  the  other.  God  gave  us  one  of  these  men, 
and  as  soon  as  the  grace  of  God  filled  his  heart, 
it  crowded  out  all  human  hatred,  and  created 
for  fellow -men  a  love  like  that  felt  toward  God. 
He  was  at  once  desirous  of  a  full  reconciliation 
with  his  brother,  and  at  his  earnest  solicitation 
I  accompanied  him  at  the  noon  hour  to  his 
brother's  house.  Grace  won  a  splendid  victory. 
The  old  brother  love  was  expressed  and  it 
found  a  ready  response,  the  hand  of  love  was 
extended  while  words  of  sincerest  sorrow  were 
spoken.     Not  only  to  his   brother  did  this  con- 
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verted  man  express  his  love,  but  also  to  his 
wife,  to  his  aged  mother  whose  forgiveness  he 
asked  with  tears,  and  then  to  each  of  the  little 
nephews  and  nieces  the  hand  of  love  was  given, 
and  the  kind  invitation  to  come  and  play  with 
their  little  cousins  and  love  them  as  their  own. 
My  tears  of  gratitude  to  the  good  God  mingled 
with  their  tears  of  joy.  Never  have  I  witnessed 
so  sincere  and  complete  a  reconciliation. 

Here,  also,  I  met  a  man  whom  I  had  known 
in  Carbondale  at  an  earlier  time,  who  had  suf- 
fered great  domestic  trouble,  and  whose  heart 
had  been  crushed  by  these  sorrows.  Only  the 
love  of  God,  and  God  abiding  in  his  heart,  could 
ever  restore  to  him  the  joy  and  hope  that  by 
right  belong  to  every  human  life.  The  Holy 
Spirit  led  him  into  our  meetings,  and  he  yielded 
to  the  Saviour,  and  with  his  wife  was  baptized, 
and  became  once  more  a  happy  and  a  hopeful 
man. 

I  made  so  many  friends  at  Milton,  and  enjoyed 
the  public  confidence  so  fully  that  I  often 
trembled  as  I  thought  upon  that  scripture,  "Woe 
unto  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you,  for 
so  did  they  unto  the  false  prophets  that  were 
before  you,"  yet  there,  as  everywhere,  I  always 
said,  to  God  be  all  the  glory  ! 

Other  points  visited  in  the  old  Northumberland 
Association  at  this  time,  and  later,  were  Ber- 
wick, White  Deer,  and  Shamokin.  At  both 
Berwick  and  White  Deer,  God  blessed  the  work, 
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and  while  the  meetings  were  not  attended  with 
any  special  demonstrations  or  notable  incidents, 
many  souls  were  converted  and  baptized. 

At  Shamokin  I  was  entertained  by  a  sister  of 
the  church  whose  husband  was  one  of  the  "Holy 
Jumpers."  This  peculiar  sect  had  really  quite 
a  following  in  the  place.  The  man  of  the  house 
invited  me  to  attend  one  of  their  meetings,  and 
I  was  there  asked  to  pray.  I  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  their  methods,  and  when  I  began  to 
pray  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  have  the 
leading  "Jumper"  jump  in  ahead  of  me,  and 
with  a  voice  of  at  least  three  times  the  volume 
of  my  own,  he  thundered  forth  in  the  most 
random  fashion.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to 
do  but  stop  until  he  had  finished  bellowing, 
when  I  completed  my  prayer. 

It  was  all  a  new  experience  to  me,  and  the 
boldest  travesty  upon  religion  I  ever  met. 
Young  women  would  jump  over  the  backs  of 
the  pews  in  the  most  insane  manner,  going 
back  and  forth  the  whole  length  of  the  room. 
One  night  an  over- zealous  "Jumper"  jumped 
through  one  of  the  windows,  landed  on  the  roof 
of  a  coal -shed  about  five  feet  below  the  sill,  and 
with  another  jump  reached  the  ground  six  feet 
further  down. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I 
spent  but  little  time  with  the  "Holy  (?)  Jump- 
ers," but  labored  on  with  our  little  company  of 
believing    men    and   women.      God    owned    and 
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blessed  our  work,  and  when  I  left  the  town  I 
thanked  God  that  many  souls  had  been  added 
to  those  who  stood  for  truth,  and  who  would 
carry  on  a  ceaseless  and  uncompromising  warfare 
against  all  error. 

My  ministry  to  one  family  already  in  the 
church  has  always  been  a  delightful  memory. 
They  were  pitiably  poor,  and  unbuttered  bread 
was  the  common  thing  at  their  table,  and  yet 
the  man  was  known  to  consume  a  nine-cent 
paper  of  tobacco  every  day.  So  I  ventured  to 
ask  him  one  day  if  tobacco  were  not  really  a 
luxury  to  him,  and  he  admitted  that  it  was.  I 
made  bold  to  suggest  to  him  that  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle butter  would  prove  a  desirable  luxury  to  his 
family.  He  allowed  that  it  would.  M  Well,  now," 
I  said,  "  it  seems  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
that  you  are  having  about  all  the  luxur/  that 
puts  in  an  appearance  around  your  house.  How 
would  it  be  to  change  on0  from  tobacco  to  butter 
for  a  time,  making  butter  your  luxury,  and  then 
you'll  be  treating  yourself  to  something  that 
your  family  could  enjoy  with  you."  He  took  it 
all  kindly,  and  about  two  weeks  after  my  return 
home  he  showed  a  high  degree  of  manhood  by 
writing  me  to  thank  me  for  the  suggestion  made, 
and  to  tell  me  that  he  had  acted  upon  it,  and 
that  he  no  longer  used  the  vile  stuff,  and  that 
butter  was  on  the  table  every  day.  I  have  al- 
ways counted  this  one  thing  accomplished  as 
worth  all  my  efforts  at  Shamokin,  although  God 
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had  graciously  added  so  many  other  and  blessed 
results. 

An  incident  worth  noting  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  my  travels  through  the  old  Northum- 
berland. One  afternoon,  while  making  my  way 
from  Carbondale  to  Northumberland,  a  difficulty 
arose  on  the  train  which  bid  fair  to  cause  much 
trouble.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Kingston,  the 
stations  being  so  close  together  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  conductors  to  collect  cash  fares, 
the  company  had  instituted  the  rule  that  all 
tickets  must  be  shown  to  trainmen  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  car.  Among  those  who  boarded 
our  train  at  Kingston  were  three  young  men 
bound  for  Shickshinny.  They  had  been  drink- 
ing heavily,  and  when  the  trainman  asked  to  see 
their  tickets  they  poured  forth  the  most  violent 
oaths,  and,  crowding  past  him,  entered  the  car. 
When  the  conductor  came  in  to  collect  the  tick- 
ets this  shameful  abuse  was  repeated,  and  the 
conductor,  choosing  the  part  of  prudence,  passed 
on.  Then  they  settled  down  to  a  conversation 
all  their  own,  in  which  they  most  shamefully 
blasphemed  the  name  of  Jesus.  Feeling  that  I 
could  not  endure  this,  and  that  to  keep  silence 
would  be  a  practical  denial  of  Christ,  I  spoke  to 
them  and  said  :  w  Boys,  I  wish  that  in  your  pro- 
fanity you  would  use  the  name  of  your  own 
master  instead  of  mine  ;  Jesus  Christ  is  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine  ;  He  is  my  Saviour,  and  it 
hurts  me  to  hear  you  thus  use  His  name."     One 
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of  them  whispered,  M  I'll  bet  he's  a  minister," 
and  the  quietness  which  followed  showed  that 
the  rebuke  would  have  its  effect.  Finally,  they 
turned  to  me  and  their  spokesman  acknowledged 
that  they  did  not  like  the  name  of  their  master, 
and  their  bearing  indicated  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  me  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  I  contin- 
ued, saying  :  M  I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son 
of  a  prophet,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  your 
names  stand  on  the  Methodist  class -roll  in  Shick- 
shinny."  To  this  they  replied  :  M  Yes,  and  we'll 
tell  you  how  we  have  come  to  be  where  we  are 
to-day.  The  class-leader  went  to  the  saloon  and 
drank  with  us,  and  now  we  want  you  to  stop  off 
and  hold  meetings  in  Shickshinny,  for  there  are 
lots  of  fellows  there  in  the  same  condition  as  we 
are."  I  was  compelled  to  tell  them  that  this 
was  impossible,  as  I  was  to  be  in  Northumber- 
land for  the  following  day.  As  we  were  nearing 
their  station,  the  conductor  asked  them  for  their 
tickets,  which  were  promptly  and  respectfully 
surrendered  to  him.  As  the  train  slowed  down 
they  each  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said  :  "  God 
bless  you  ;  we  wish  that  you  could  stop  off  here." 

As  the  train  moved  on  the  conductor  came  to 
me  and  said,  M  I  never  saw  anything  like  that  be- 
fore," and  inquired  where  I  was  going.  When  I 
told  him  Northumberland  he  said  that  that  was 
his  home,  and  added:  "All  being  well,  I  shall 
hear  you  to-morrow,"  which  he  did. 

I  have  always  wished  that  the  way  might  have 
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opened  for  me  to  visit  sin -cursed  Shickshinny, 
but  it  was  not  so  ordered.  The  incident  on  the 
train  illustrates  and  emphasizes  two  things: 

First.  How  the  insincerity  of  professors  injure 
the  cause  of  Christ.  Second.  How  Christian 
frankness,  courage,  sincerity,  and  kindness  take 
all  the  blasphemous  bravado  out  of  wicked  men. 

In  December  of  this  year,  1870,  I  was  again 
called  to  labor  in  Scranton.  This  time  it  was 
with  the  old  First  church  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city,  in  what  was  then  familiarly  known 
as  Hyde  Park.  And  somehow,  with  all  the  pride 
of  cities  and  people,  these  old  names  will  stick, 
and  to-day  the  name  of  Hyde  Park  is  as  familiar 
as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  First  church  is  the 
mother- church  of  the  electric  city,  with  its  seven 
influential  Baptist  churches  having  upwards  of 
twenty-five   hundred   members. 

There  was  no  pastor  on  the  ground,  and  so  it 
became  my  happy  privilege  to  combine  the 
pleasures  of  the  pastoral  oversight  with  the  work 
of  the  evangelist.  This  relationship  continued 
for  six  months  —  till  June  of  1871.  During  the 
period  of  special  evangelistic  meetings,  and  after- 
ward through  the  six -months'  pastorate,  con- 
versions and  baptisms  were  frequent.  There 
being  no  accommodations  for  the  administration 
of  the  ordinance  in  the  church,  and  no  suitable 
outdoor  place,  we  asked  Dr.  J.  P.  Hellings,  the 
pastor  at  Penn  Avenue  church,  for  the  use  of 
the    baptistery    there,    which    was    most    kindly 
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granted.  With  a  company  often  numbering  above 
three  hundred,  we  would  march  across  the  city- 
Sunday  afternoons,  in  real  Salvation  Army 
fashion,  and  arrive  at  Penn  Avenue  at  the  close 
of  their  Sunday  school  hour,  and  perform  the 
ordinance  in  the  presence  of  our  own  people  and 
the  pastor,  officers,  and  scholars  of  their  Sunday 
school.     Thirty- eight  were  thus  baptized. 

The  old  First  church  has  had  a  somewhat 
checkered  career  during  her  life  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  Through  many  losses,  reverses,  and  hard- 
ships she  has  held  grandly  on,  and  to-day  she 
occupies  an  honored  and  powerful  place  in  the 
religious  work  of  the  city.  After  having  been 
for  nearly  three  years  without  house  or  home, 
these  consecrated  people,  under  the  leadership 
of  their  faithful  pastor,  Rev.  S.  F.  Matthews, 
reared  a  magnificent  stone  structure,  which  was 
dedicated  last  autumn.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  week's  dedicatory  services  with  the 
rank  of  "former  pastor."  A  delightful  feature 
of  my  visit  was  that  I  was  entertained  in  the 
same  home  where,  thirty  years  before,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  live  during  my  months  of  labor. 
During  the  blessed  days  of  dedication,  these  old 
friends  and  I  made  frequent  mention  to  one 
another  of  the  goodness  of  Him  who  had  pre- 
served us  to  such  ripe  old  ages,  and  to  look 
upon  and  rejoice  in  so  much  of  the  progress  of 
his  kingdom.  I  thank  God  for  my  long  life, 
when   I   think   of   experiences   like   this. 
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Feeling  the  need  of  rest,  I  assisted  the  church 
in  the  selection  of  a  pastor,  and  surrendered  the 
work  to  him  June  1,  1871.  How  I  spent  my 
season  of  rest  I  will  tell  the  reader  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

A  JOURNEY  ACROSS  THE   WATER 

My  return  from  Scranton  to  my  Carbondale 
home  for  rest  and  recuperation  was  unexpectedly 
turned  into  a  few  days  of  hurried  preparation  for 
a  journey  abroad.  As  I  was  not  in  that  class  of 
ministers  whose  wealthy  parishioners  compel 
them  to  go  abroad,  whatever  the  condition  of 
their  purse  and  larder,  I  feel  that  some  apology 
or  explanation  is  required  of  me  for  having  the 
audacity  to  enroll  myself  among  the  globe-trotters. 

It  was  purely  a  family  affair.  When  Mrs. 
Grow's  parents,  with  their  children,  emigrated 
from  England,  one  daughter,  Emily,  remained 
there.  With  all  the  rest  of  the  family  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  there  was  continuous  thought 
and  anxiety  for  this  far-off  loved  one,  and  the 
desire  that  some  of  the  family  might  go  and  visit 
her  was  frequently  expressed.  After  Father 
Hackett  had  come  to  make  his  home  with  us,  it 
was  often  suggested  that  he  make  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, but  his  advanced  age  precluded  the  advisa- 
bility of  his  undertaking  such  a  journey.  And  so 
the  years  passed  on,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I 
am  now  writing,  there  was  perhaps  less  thought 
being  given  to  the  matter  than  for  years  before. 

(175) 
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Upon  my  return  from  Scranton  on  Monday,  I 
was  walking  in  the  garden  with  brother-in-law  E. 
E.  Hendrick,  when  he  surprised  me  by  saying, 
"William,  why  don't  you  and  Mary  take  a  trip  to 
England  ?  There's  quite  a  party  of  our  towns- 
people who  are  to  sail  from  New  York  on  Satur- 
day, and  if  you  will  go,  I  will  bear  all  of  Mary's 
expenses."  It  was  the  suggestion  that  surprised 
me,  not  the  generous  offer  made,  for  generosity 
has  ever  characterized  this  prosperous  man  in  all 
his  relations  to  those  who  had  the  slightest  claim 
to  his  consideration.  I  reported  at  once  to  Mrs. 
Grow,  who  was  delighted  with  such  immediate 
prospects  of  realizing  her  long- cherished,  but 
almost  abandoned,  hopes.  A  letter  was  sent  for- 
ward to  our  sister  telling  her  of  the  plans,  trunks 
were  hurriedly  packed,  and  on  Saturday  of  that 
very  week  we  were  sailing  out  of  New  York 
harbor  on  board  an  elegant  ship. 

The  party  from  Carbondale  consisted  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Hall,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Lewsley 
and  her  daughter,  and  another  neighbor.  A 
storm  attended  us  almost  from  the  start,  so 
that  we  were  not  long  in  learning  the  nature  of 
sea- sickness.  Ours  was  of  the  genuine  type,  and 
demanded  so  much  of  our  time  and  energy  that 
we  gave  up  everything  else  and  remained  in  bed 
with  it.  There  is  certainly  no  sickness  like  it, 
and  after  I  had  experienced  it  for  a  day,  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  blame  the  great  fish  for  heaving 
up   Jonah  ;    indeed,  judging  from  my  own  feel- 
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ings,  I  don't  see  bow  he  could   have   kept    him 
down.     Our   troubles    were    over,  however,  in    a 

few  days,  and  we  were  able  to  go  on  deck,  and 
to  otherwise  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  an  ocean 

trip. 

Our  first  day  around  I  found  a  sick  woman  in 
the  cabin,  who  had  been  made  sicker  :  •  >me 
medicine  administered  to  her  by  the  ship's  phy- 
sician. Having  some  of  my  homoeopathic  pills 
along,  which  I  rely  upon  as  a  specific  for  all 
diseases,  except  sea- sickness.  I  gave  the  woman 
a  dose  of  them,  and  within  ten  minutes  she  was 
very  much  better.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  ship's  physician, 
lest  that  dignitary  should  cause  my  arrest  for 
practicing  medicine  without  a  certificate.  It  was 
hard  for  me  to  admit  that  there  was  any  human 
ailment  which  would  not  yield  to  my  favorite 
homoeopathic  remedy,  but  candor  compels  me  to 
say  that  those  pills  could  not  grapple  with  the 
bane  of  sea-going  folk.  What  they  might  have 
accomplished  if  they  could  have  occupied  the 
stomach  for  a  minute  or  so  I  cannot  tell,  but 
they  simply  couldn'  t  stay  there  ;  there  were 
times  when  I  couldn't  keep  them  in  my  pocket. 

On  we  went  over  the  briny  deep,  experiencing 
the  usual  delights  of  a  sea -voyage  that  you  have 
read  again  and  again,  as  written  by  the  pen  of 
travelers,  or  listened  to  as  told  by  those  who 
have  delighted  and  instructed  audiences  with 
their  lectures  on  travel.     The  tragedies  and  sor- 
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rows  of  human  life  were  with  us,  and  we  had  a 
striking  example  of  the  fact  that  death  claims  all 
seasons  as  his  own.  One  of  our  fellow- passen- 
gers, a  gentleman  returning  to  his  native  land, 
died  when  we  were  within  a  day's  sail  of  Liver- 
pool. The  body  was  not  buried  at  sea,  as  we 
were  so  soon  to  make  our  harbor. 

Our  approach  to  Liverpool  was  a  scene  never 
to  be  forgotten.  The  wharves  were  all  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  beyond  them  were  the  lights  of  the 
city  running  on  and  on  further  than  the  eye 
could  see.  After  fourteen  days  upon  the  great 
expanse  of  water,  this  night- scene  broke  like  a 
vision  upon  our  view.  In  the  morning  we  were 
taken  from  our  ship  in  tugs  and  conveyed  to  the 
wharf,  where  a  little  later  our  baggage  was 
brought  for  inspection.  The  officer  was  ap- 
proaching our  trunks  with  the  air  of  a  major- 
general,  and  it  was  evident  that  our  belongings 
would  fare  roughly  at  his  hands.  Being  con- 
siderable of  a  Yankee,  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  I  might  try  some  Yankee  ingenuity 
upon  this  officer  to  the  saving  of  our  goods 
from  ransacking.  So,  as  he  approached,  I  looked 
around  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and  said  to  him, 
"What  changes  have  taken  place  here  since  I  left 
forty  years  ago!"  With  unlooked-for  condescen- 
sion and  cordial  interest  this  dignitary  said : 
11  Where  have  you  been  all  that  time  ?  n  "  In  the 
States  of  America,"  I  replied.  "And  where  did 
you  get  that  wife  ?  "  he  said.   "Why,  in  the  States, 
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I  answered.  "Well,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  lucky 
Englishman  to  get  such  a  woman  as  that ! "  and 
off  he  went  to  ransack  the  trunks  of  those  who 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  impress 
him  with  their  English   birth. 

Our  party  disbanded  here.  The  Halls  went  to 
Scotland,  while  the  rest  of  us  sought  out  our 
friends  in  England.  In  this  we  had  a  serious 
time.  Having  left  home  on  so  short  a  prepara- 
tion, there  had  been  no  time  to  secure  directions, 
and  so  we  found  ourselves  in  a  strange  land,  not 
knowing  where  to  go.  We  began  our  inquiries 
for  Nether-Dean,  and  could  find  no  one  who  knew 
anything  about  such  a  place.  Even  the  station 
agent  could  give  us  no  information.  We  had  one 
thing  to  guide  us,  and  that  was  that  the  place  we 
were  seeking  was  in  Bedfordshire,  and  so  we 
bought  our  tickets  for  Bedford,  the  shire-town. 
The  rate  on  the  railroad  was  but  one  penny  a  mile, 
and  it  looked  so  small  to  me  that  I  offered  the 
agent  two  pence — four  cents  of  our  money — which 
he  willingly  accepted.  This  fact  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  I  was  a  novice  in  foreign 
travel,  for  before  one  whole  day  had  passed,  I 
learned  that  an  American  traveler  who  paid  sim- 
ply the  prices  asked,  would  be  able  to  unload  con- 
siderable money.  The  cars,  or  carriages  as  they 
are  called,  were  all  built  on  the  compartment 
plan,  each  compartment  being  about  the  size  of  a 
small  bed -room,  with  two  seats  facing  each  other 
and  extending  crosswise  of  the  car.     The  entrance 
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to  the  compartment  was  by  means  of  a  door  at 
the  sides  of  the  car.  No  officer  corresponding  to 
our  American  railway  conductor  appeared  during 
the  journey,  and  no  tickets  were  collected.  At 
Bedford,  we  alighted  from  the  train  and  were 
passed  into  the  station,  out  of  which  you  were  not 
allowed  to  pass  except  on  the  surrender  of  your 
ticket.  Having  no  desire  to  tarry  there,  we 
cheerfully  surrendered  our  tickets,  and  once  out- 
side, we  renewed  our  inquiries  for  Nether-Dean. 
Our  search  was  soon  rewarded,  for  we  found  a 
man  who  had  known  Mrs.  Grow's  father,  Samuel 
Hackett,  well,  having  been  his  business  partner 
for  some  years  before  the  family's  departure  for 
America.  We  could  but  regard  such  a  good  for- 
tune as  the  interposition  of  divine  providence, 
and  our  hearts  were  filled  with  gratitude.  Our 
newly  found  friend  directed  us  to  take  the  train 
for  Shanbrook,  whence  Nether -Dean  could  be 
reached  by  a  drive  of  eight  miles,  for  which  he 
said  a  trap  could  be  secured  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  a  mile,  measuring  the  distance  one  way 
only. 

In  a  little  while  we  were  on  the  cars  again, 
making  our  way  to  Shanbrook,  where  we  arrived 
about  sundown.  When  I  set  out  to  secure  a  trap, 
I  found  myself  doing  business  with  a  shrewd 
English  woman,  her  husband,  the  proprietor,  be- 
ing away.  Although  I  had  been  in  the  country 
less  than  a  day,  I  had  learned  that  care  and 
economy  must  be  constantly  practiced  by  people 
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of  ordinary  means,  if  they  would  have  money 
enough  left  to  pay  their  passage  home,  and  so 
when  I  engaged  the  trap  for  the  eight  miles'  trip, 
at  one  shilling  per  mile,  I  took  the  pains  to  ask 
if  the  eight  shillings  —  two  dollars  —  would  be  all 
of  the  expense.  She  assured  me  that  that  would 
be  all,  unless  I  chose  to  buy  a  glass  or  two  of 
beer  for  the  driver.  I  told  her  that  I  would  buy 
a  glass  for  him  every  time  I  bought  one  for  my- 
self. I  did  not  ask  the  driver  during  the  jour- 
ney if  he  were  dry,  but  sometimes  now  I  am 
curious  to  know  if  he  isn't  dry  by  this  time.  We 
were  glad  to  think,  as  we  entered  the  trap,  that 
it  was  for  the  last  eight  miles  of  our  long  jour- 
ney. The  trap  was  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  drawn 
by  a  fine  horse  and  manned  by  a  good  and  care- 
ful driver.  The  road  was  macadamized  the  en- 
tire distance,  and  the  country  was  sufficiently 
broken  by  hills  and  valleys  to  give  us  a  delight- 
ful sunset  view  of  the  beautiful  landscape.  The 
ride  of  itself  was  delightful,  but  our  hearts  were 
set  upon  what  we  were  to  realize  at  its  termina- 
tion. The  trip  was  made  in  a  trifle  over  an 
hour,  and  the  driver  halted  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage  and  called  to  sister.  She  had  been 
watching  and  waiting  for  us,  since  the  letter  we 
had  dispatched  to  her  some  twenty  days  before 
had  apprised  her  of  our  coming.  The  scene 
when  the  two  sisters,  who  had  been  separated 
for  forty  years,  held  one  another  in  loving  em- 
brace is  too  sacred  to  be  decribed  here.     There 
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was  all  that  flood  of  emotions  possible  only  to 
loving  human  hearts,  and  as  I  stood  by  and  wit- 
nessed it  all,  my  own  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  I 
had  a  vision  of  what  the  joy  must  be  in  the 
reunion  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  meet.  The  joy  of 
meeting  there  can  hardly  surpass  the  joy  of 
these  two  sisters  in  the  humble  Nether-Dean  cot- 
tage, but  there  is  this  vast  difference  :  In  Nether- 
Dean  these  sisters  met  to  part  again  ;  in  heaven 
they  met  to  be  separated  from  one  another  no 
more  forever. 

After  the  first  flush  of  the  joyful  meeting  had 
passed,  we  settled  down  to  the  three  months  of 
blessed  fellowship  and  friendship  which  we 
were  to  enjoy.  In  our  visits  together  the  his- 
tory of  the  forty  years  of  separation  was  gone 
over  again  and  again.  In  our  sister's  life  many 
changes  had  taken  place,  the  story  of  which 
aroused  our  sympathies  and  enlisted  our  inter- 
est. The  change  in  her  place  of  residence  and 
the  causes  that  led  up  to  it  greatly  interested  us. 

"When  Father  and  Mother  Hackett,  with  their 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  left  England,  Emily 
was  left  as  the  companion  of  Grandmother  Ar- 
nold, who  was  living  in  a  little  cottage  sur- 
rounded by  three  well-tilled  acres  of  land.  Here 
grandmother  had  lived  from  childhood,  and  here, 
too,  Emily  grew  to  womanhood,  married,  and, 
bringing  her  husband  there,  they  lived  for  many 
years,  their  children  being  born  in  the  old  cot- 
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tage.  No  intimation  had  ever  been  given  to 
Emily  that  the  title  of  Grandmother  Arnold  to 
the  little  place  was  less  than  perfect,  and  so 
they  lived  on,  caring  for  the  old  lady  until  her 
death.  Following  this  event  they  were  planning 
to  make  some  improvements  to  what  they  sup- 
posed was  their  own  little  home,  when  on  came 
the  parish  officers  to  order  them  to  vacate  the 
premises.  Then  they  found  that,  under  the 
peculiar  land- system  of  the  English  church, 
the  title  had  always  remained  vested  in  the 
church.  The  state  church  had  been  the  church 
of  her  childhood  and  maturer  years,  but  so 
indignant  did  she  become  at  the  action  of  the 
church  authorities  that,  when  forced  to  leave  the 
little  cottage  and  farm,  she  voluntarily  left  the 
church. 

This  old  home  was  at  Melsburne,  and  they 
made  their  new  home  at  Nether -Dean,  where 
they  and  their  children  became  attendants  upon 
the  services  of  the  Congregational  church.  Not 
many  years  after  their  removal  to  Nether- Dean, 
her  husband's  death  occurred  under  very  start- 
ling circumstances.  While  riding  to  his  work 
with  pony  and  sulky,  the  pony  missed  his  foot- 
ing, fell,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  fell  in  such  a  way  that  his  neck  was 
broken.  He  was  dead  when  found.  In  arrang- 
ing for  the  burial,  our  sister,  so  suddenly  made  a 
widow,  had  no  thought  or  plan  but  to  have  his 
body  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  church  -  yard,  where 
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others  of  the  two  families  were  lying.  But, 
widow  though  she  was,  she  found  herself  opposed 
by  the  hierarchy,  who  denied  the  privilege  of  such 
a  burial  to  one  who  had  forsaken  the  church. 
Rome  never  went  farther  than  this.  The  clergy, 
however,  were  outwitted,  for  life -long  friends  of 
the  dead  came  and  took  his  body  and  buried  it  by 
night  in  the  church -yard.  As  I  listened  to  all 
this,  my  whole  being  was  fired  with  the  love  of 
soul  liberty,  and  I  could  but  cry,  away  with  the 
union  of  church  and  state;  God  never  intended 
it  to  be,  and  religion  and  humanity  have  always 
suffered  by  it. 

While  sojourning  there,  I  was  led  to  study 
the  conditions  of  the  toiling  classes.  I  was 
prompted  to  this  by  seeing  sister's  daughter, 
a  most  capable  young  woman,  rise  every  morn- 
ing very  early,  eat  a  little  bread  and  drink  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  then  walk  three  miles  to  do  a  day's 
skilled  work  with  her  needle  for  the  sum  of  two 
shillings.  In  other  lines  of  industry  the  same 
small  returns  were  given  to  labor,  which  explained 
the  poverty  of  the  laboring  classes  of  England 
which  is  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  goodly 
comforts  enjoyed  by  the  toiling  masses  here. 

On  Sunday  we  accompanied  the  family  to  the 
Congregational  church.  The  services  were  con- 
ducted by  a  Mr.  Milligan,  who  was  temporarily 
occupying  the  Nether  -  Dean  estate  of  three 
thousand  acres  of  land,  which  was  soon  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  its  inheritor  upon  his  coming 
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of  age.  Mr.  Milligan  was  simply  a  Scotch 
farmer,  but  he  conducted  the  services  in  the 
church,  since,  as  the  lessee  of  the  land,  he  was 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  school 
and  the  church,  and  seemingly  preferred  to  act  as 
his  own  minister  rather  than  to  employ  one.  In 
the  service,  Mr.  Milligan  read  a  sermon  and 
conducted  the  usual  parts  of  the  public  service  in 
a  most  acceptable  way.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  I  was  introduced  to  him,  and  he  greeted 
me  in  the  most  cordial  way,  and  immediately 
invited  me  to  preach  at  the  six  o'clock  service. 
Being  always  glad  to  deliver  a  message  for  Christ 
I  accepted  the  invitation  ;  the  notice  was  passed 
around,  and  when  evening  came,  I  was  greeted  by 
a  goodly  company.  As  I  arose  in  that  pulpit 
to  preach,  a  flood  of  memories,  suggested  by  the 
historic  surroundings  of  the  place,  overwhelmed 
me.  The  'memories  of  the  men  and  women  who 
had  suffered  at  an  earlier  day,  to  secure  for  the 
gospel  and  its  ministers  the  freedom  so  freely 
accorded  me,  rushed  upon  me,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  I  would  be  unable  to  preach.  But  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  helpeth  our  infirmities,  helped 
me,  and  I  delivered  a  message  which  produced  a 
noticeable  spiritual  impression.  At  the  close  of 
the  service  a  well-dressed  and  very  intelligent- 
appearing  woman,  who  had  wept  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  sermon  came  up  with  others 
to  take  my  hand.  I  took  occasion  to  ask  her  the 
reason  for  her  weeping.     Her  answer  was,  "Your 
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sermon  made  me  feel  how  great  a  sinner  I  am, 
and  I  was  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  my 
sins."  "But,"  said  I,  "did  I  not  preach  a  Christ 
that  is  great  enough  and  good  enough  to  save 
you  from  your  sins?"  "Oh,  yes  sir,"  she  said, 
"but  I  am  already  a  member  of  the  church,  and 
I  know  not  how  to  begin  all  over  again."  This 
led  me  to  ask  how  it  had  come  about  that  she 
had  entered  into  so  false  a  position,  and  her 
answer  astonished  me.  She  said,  "Mr.  Milligan 
told  me  that  as  my  husband  was  already  in  the 
church,  he  thought  that  I  would  be  more  likely  to 
become  a  Christian  after  awhile,  if  I  were  to  join 
the  church."  I  was  indignant  at  such  a  violation 
of  the  New  Testament  order  of  faith,  baptism, 
church  membership  ;  but  while  indignant  at  the 
system,  I  pitied  this  sincere  soul,  and  advised 
her  to  throw  all  that  matter  aside,  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  a  sincere  religious  life,  and 
to  surrender  herself  at  once  to  Christ,  who  would 
accept  and  bless  her,  and  enable  her  to  truly 
enter  upon  the  Christian  life  with  all  of  a 
Christian's  hope.  When  I  next  met  her  she  was 
happy  in  her  Saviour. 

Mr.  Milligan  repeated  his  invitations  again  and 
again,  so  that  it  turned  out  that  I  preached  every 
Sunday  while  in  the  country,  except  two.  One 
Sunday,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Milligan,  who  put 
his  carriage  at  my  disposal,  I  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  worshiping  with  and  preaching  for 
a    Baptist   congregation   five   miles    away.      The 
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results  of  my  preaching  were  manifest  in  the 
conversion  of  seven  souls  who  confessed  Christ, 
and  I  trust  that  many  others  were  helped  by  my 
messages  from  the  word.  I  was  in  the  Congrega- 
tional pulpit  on  the  occasion  of  their  taking  their 
missionary  offering,  and  the  amount  realized  after 
I  preached  my  missionary  sermon  was  so  much  in 
excess  of  their  usual  annual  offering,  that  they 
came  to  me  with  the  surplus  and  insisted  upon 
my  accepting  it.  At  first  I  refused,  but  afterward 
thinking  of  a  certain  widow  to  whom  the  money 
might  be  an  acceptable  gift,  I  accepted  it  and  put 
it  to  good  use. 

We  enjoyed  every  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  the 
neighbors,  and  were  invited  to  dine  at  almost 
every  table  in  the  neighborhood.  Everywhere 
the  bottle  of  wine  formed  a  part  of  the  delicacies 
offered,  but  as  we  had  not  adopted  as  the  rule  of 
our  conduct  abroad,  the  sentiment,  "when  you 
are  among  the  Romans  do  as  the  Romans  do,"  we 
held  to  our  home  habits  and  left  the  wine 
untouched. 

The  time  came  for  me  to  visit  London,  and  I 
was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  finding  a  gentleman 
who  had  lived  in  London  for  many  years,  who 
volunteered  to  be  my  escort,  and  would  allow  me 
to  do  nothing  more  for  him  than  to  pay  his  bare 
expenses.  It  might  seem  that  almost  anyone  in 
the  village  would  be  able  to  guide  one  about  the 
city,  since  it  was  but  fifty  miles  away;  but  English 
people  do  not  travel  like  the  Americans,  they  live 
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in  a  smaller  circle,  and  not  many  of  the  people  of 
Nether-Dean  had  ever  seen  the  great  metropolis. 

Arriving  in  London,  my  escort  took  me  to  the 
house  of  his  friend,  with  whom  he  had  worked 
for  many  years  as  a  fellow -salesman  in  a  large 
wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  house.  This  gen- 
tleman and  his  family  gave  us  a  most  cordial 
welcome,  and  invited  us  to  make  our  home  with 
them  while  sojourning  in  the  city.  The  time  was 
all  fully  occupied,  daily  my  friend  and  I  went  to 
the  various  sights  of  the  city,  while  every  evening 
our  host  joined  us.  Under  such  helpful  guides  I 
was  able  to  see  more  of  the  city  within  a  week 
than  the  unguided  visitor  could  have  seen  in  a 
month. 

I  will  scarcely  more  than  mention  the  places 
visited,  since  there  is  a  certain  familiarity  with  all 
noted  foreign  objects  of  interest.  In  our  itinerary 
we  visited  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was  reached 
by  a  twelve-mile  ride  on  an  underground  railroad. 
It  is  an  object  to  which  distance  certainly  lends 
enchantment,  and  I  did  not  experience  the  rap- 
tures which  many  claim  to  have  felt  in  beholding 
it.  I  had  seen  glass  before  in  iron  frames,  only  I 
had  not  seen  so  much  of  it.  Our  visit  to  the 
British  museum  was  a  delightful  privilege,  and 
writers  can  never  exceed  in  their  descriptions  the 
real  wonders  that  are  here  to  be  found.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  them,  and  I  will  ask  the 
reader  to  excuse  my  simple  tastes,  and  my  love 
for  my  home  valley  and  hills  when  I  say  that  I 
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was  as  much  interested  in  a  huge  lump  of  anthra- 
cite coal  that  had  come  out  of  our  Pennsylvania 
hills,  as  in  any  object  on  exhibition.  We  visited 
Westminister  Abbey,  of  course.  No  one  fails  to  do 
this  who  goes  to  England.  Its  history  is  absorb- 
ing, its  vastness  wonderful,  and  its  architecture 
unique.  In  this  Abbey,  the  mortal  remains  of 
many  of  the  world's  great  ones  found  their  last 
resting  place.  And  yet,  resting  place  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for,  as  the  sepulchers  are  under  the  stone 
aisles,  there  is  an  almost  endless  tramp  of  feet 
over  their  dust.  I  left  the  Abbey  thankful  that  I 
had  not  become  so  great  that,  when  I  died,  I 
would  be  denied  a  quiet  place  in  the  cemetery, 
where  the  tramp  of  strangers  feet  would  not  con- 
tinually pass  over  my  slumbering  dust.  We 
visited  the  Tower  with  all  its  horrible  memories. 
Within  its  walls  one  passes  over  the  ground  where 
the  two  sons  of  Edward  IV,  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were  exe- 
cuted. In  the  place  now  known  as  the  Crown 
Jewels  Tower,  we  saw  crowns  and  coronets  with- 
out number,  and  likewise  the  golden  font  into 
which  Queen  Victoria  in  infancy  had  been  dipped 
three  times.  In  one  of  the  halls  we  saw  horsemen 
in  armor  represented  in  a  wonderful  array  of  wax 
figures.  While  crossing  the  Thames  one  day,  I 
saw  an  exhibition  of  English  curiosity  that  would 
surpass  anything  I  ever  saw  in  my  own  land, 
which  is  notedly  the  land  of  the  curious.  A  horse 
had  fallen  on  the  bridge,  and  the  curious  crowds 
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who  paused  to  watch  the  struggles  of  the  poor 
beast  and  the  difficulties  of  the  driver  completely 
blocked  the  traffic  on  the  bridge,  so  that  appar- 
ently thousands  were  hindered.  But  in  all  the 
crowds  gathered  not  a  man  offered  to  assist  the 
driver.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  help- 
ful and  sympathetic  nature  of  the  American 
people,  where  every  man's  hand  is  at  the  service 
of  any  man  needing  help. 

Our  Sunday  in  London  was  made  memorable 
by  our  attendance  upon  the  morning  service  of 
the  Baptist  tabernacle,  where  our  noted  brother, 
Rev.  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  preached.  Our 
tickets  admitted  us  to  the  first  gallery,  which 
brought  us  on  a  level  with  the  preacher.  We 
went  early,  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  great  building,  and  of  seeing  the  incom- 
ing host  of  worshipers.  When  the  service  began 
fully  three  thousand  persons  had  assembled .  The 
great  preacher  selected  for  his  text  Philippians 
2:12:  "Wherefore  my  beloved,  as  ye  have 
always  obeyed,  not  as  in  my  presence  only,  but 
now  much  more  in  my  absence,  work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  His 
theme  was  Salvation,  and  he  first  discussed  its 
general  features,  and  after  that  its  personal 
features.  The  foolish  and  wicked  excuses  which 
men  make  for  neglecting  this  great  salvation 
received  a  most  scathing  condemnation.  It  was 
a  plain  but  intensely  earnest  sermon,  and  with 
the   simple   gospel   service,  which  it   had   for   a 
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setting,  produced  a  profound  impression.  The 
beauty  of  the  tabernacle,  its  pastor,  and  its  ser- 
vices lay  in  the  fact  that  all  possessed  such 
simplicity  as  to  detract  in  no  way  from  the  word 
and  the  worship  of  God. 

In  the  afternoon  at  5:30  we  went  to  hear  the 
famous  Doctor  Parker  in  Poultry  place.  While 
no  such  crowds  gathered  here  as  we  had  seen 
in  the  morning  service,  it  was  nevertheless  a 
notable  gathering,  and  the  sermon  was  a  power- 
ful one  from  the  text,  "Give  us  a  King." 

After  seven  days  of  sight- seeing  we  returned 
to  Nether-Dean,  tired,  but  greatly  satisfied  with 
our  visit  to  the  world's  metropolis.  My  only 
other  excursion  was  to  spend  a  day  in  Bedford. 
This  is  a  historic  city,  of  especial  interest  to 
Baptists,  since  it  was  in  this  old  town  that  John 
Bunyan,  a  Baptist  minister,  spent  twelve  years 
in  jail  for  the  crime  of  preaching  the  gospel 
under  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  rather 
than  under  the  dictation  of  the  king.  His  heroic 
spirit  has  inspired  the  world.  During  his  long 
imprisonment  he  was  frequently  offered  his 
liberty  if  he  would  promise  to  stop  preaching. 
His  only  answer  to  these  offers  was,  "If  you 
let  me  out  of  prison  to-day  I  will  preach  the 
Gospel  to-morrow,  God  helping  me."  And  so 
the  good  man  remained  there,  being  ministered 
to  in  the  matter  of  his  daily  food  and  comfort 
by  the  visits  of  his  little  blind  daughter,  while 
God   so    ministered   to   him   spiritually   that    he 
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was  able  to  write  the  wonderful  book,  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  This  book  is  conceded  to 
be  the  finest  specimen  of  prose  English  in  the 
world  of  literature  next  to  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  gone  through  more  editions  and  to  have 
been  printed  in  more  languages  and  dialects 
than  any  other  book  in  the  world  except  the 
holy  one  itself.  And  yet  he  was  but  a  tinker 
by  training,  a  mender  of  kettles  and  pans,  but 
he  was  Spirit -filled,  and  one  who  was  glad  be- 
cause he  was  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for 
Jesus    and   the   truth. 

From  the  bridge  I  was  able  to  see  the  ruins  of 
the  old  jail  in  which  this  good  man  suffered, 
but  now  the  visitor  to  Bedford  can  look  upon 
the  statue  of  Bunyan  which  was  unveiled  in  that 
city  in  1874.  The  descendants  of  the  men  who 
shut  this  good  man  up  in  jail,  now  honor  his 
memory  as  that  of  a  true  saint.  I  thank  God 
for  the  progress  of  soul  liberty,  and  for  the  place 
and  part  which  Baptists  have  had  in  forcing  it 
upon  unwilling  governments. 

And  now  the  time  is  nearly  gone.  The  three 
months  which  we  allowed  for  this  visit  have  been 
consumed.  The  packing  of  trunks  must  be 
begun,  the  farewells  and  God- bless -yous  must 
be  said,  and  the  journey  homeward  undertaken. 
I  must  refrain  from  telling  the  reader  of  the 
parting.  Only  heart- language  was  used,  and 
that  cannot  be  written  out.  As  we  rode  away 
from   the  widowed  sister's   cottage,   feeling  that 
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we  should  never  again  see  her  on  earth,  we 
prized  anew  the  Christian's  hope  of  reunion  in 
heaven,  and  rested  our  weeping  hearts  upon  it. 
The  next  reunion  we  knew  would  be  forever. 

Our  return  from  Liverpool  was  without  the 
company  of  our  Carbondale  friends  as  they  had 
preceded  us.  Remaining  there  for  the  night  we 
took  ship  the  next  day  for  the  home  land.  The 
return  voyage  was  delightful.  The  weather  was 
good,  the  sea  calm,  and  we  were  almost  entirely 
free  from  sea -sickness.  It  was  the  custom  of  our 
captain  to  conduct  Sunday  services  on  board  ship. 
Being  an  English  churchman  the  service  usually 
consisted  of  the  reading  of  the  morning  prayers. 
Some  one  having  informed  him  that  I  was  a  Bap- 
tist minister,  he  very  courteously  invited  me  to 
conduct  the  services  on  Sunday.  I  think  no  min- 
ister would  decline  an  invitation  to  conduct  religi- 
ous services  on  the  Lord's  day  on  a  ship  in  mid- 
ocean;  at  least,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the 
invitation  was  accepted  with  sincere  gratitude. 
In  arranging  for  the  service  I  was  pleased  to  find 
a  choir-leader  among  the  passengers.  He  was 
from  Michigan,  and  while  he  might  have  led  our 
singing  as  well  had  he  been  from  any  other  state,  it 
gave  me,  as  an  old-time  Michigan  preacher,  a  sort 
of  home  feeling  to  have  a  Michigan  man  as  my 
main  support  in  this  unique  service.  I  used  as 
my  text  Luke  X:42.  "But  one  thing  is  needful; 
and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall 
not    be   taken  away  from  her."     My  theme   was 
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The  one  thing  needful,  and  I  made  the  following 
simple  and  practical  divisions : 

I.  The  good  part — A  hope  in  Christ. 

II.  When  needfnl — Now,  when  exposed  to  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  wave. 

III.  The  surety  of  the  gift— Shall  never  be 
taken  away. 

The  service  seemed  to  please  the  large  number 
who  attended  it,  and  many  kind  things  were  said 
to  me.  The  captain  was  especially  profuse  in 
expressing  his  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
services  I  had  rendered. 

Our  return  trip  occupied  twelve  days,  but  they 
passed  pleasantly,  on  account  of  the  delightful 
and  cordial  acquaintances  made  among  our  fellow- 
passengers.  Arriving  in  New  York,  our  goods 
were  actually  inspected,  for  on  this  side  we  were 
dealing  with  a  Yankee,  and  we  did  not  undertake 
to  beguile  him  with  any  nonsense.  Taking  the 
train  homeward,  we  reached  Scranton,  tarried 
there  for  the  night,  and  the  next  day  came  on  to 
Carbondale  where  a  most  hearty  welcome  awaited 
us.  It  took  days  and  days  for  us  tell  the  family 
all  that  we  had  seen  and  learned,  and  to  answer 
all  their  special  inquiries  about  the  loved  ones 
whom  we  had  visited.  The  world  has  looked 
larger  since  this  journey  was  made,  and  its  needs 
are  more  appealing. 

Shortly  after  our  return,  I  referred  to  my  trip 
abroad  in  my  prayer-meeting  talk,  and  took  occa- 
sion to  chide  niyself  for  spending  so  much  money 
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in  the  making  of  this  one  journey.  I  had  no 
sooner  finished,  than  an  Englishman  arose  and 
said  that  there  could  be  no  reason  for  regretting 
the  spending  of  several  times  the  amount  of 
money  which  I  had  spent,  when  such  spiritual 
results  had  been  secured,  as  the  conversion  of  at 
least  seven  souls,  among  whom  was  the  very 
loved  one  for  whose  sake  the  journey  had  been 
undertaken . 

When  I  think  of  all  these  results  I  thank  God 
for  having  opened  the  way  for  this  journey  abroad, 
and,  while  I  had  much  of  personal  pleasure  in  it 
as  the  world  counts  pleasure,  my  profoundest 
gratitude  is  on  account  of  the  work  which  Grod 
enabled  me  to  do  for  His  own  glory. 

Those  who  were  the  principals  in  that  reunion 
then  have  since  realized  the  joy  of  meeting  where 
parting  is  unknown,  and  in  anticipation  of  that 
blessed  experience  I  labor  on  and  wait  the  call 
of  my  Lord. 

"Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  then  He  said. 
"My  Father's  house  has  mansions  large  and  fair; 
I  go  before  you  to  prepare  a  place; 

I  will  return  to  take  you  with  Me  there. 
And  since  that  hour  the  awful  foe  is  charmed, 

And  life  and  death  are  glorified  and  fair; 
Whither  He  went,  we  know  —  the  way  we  know, 
And  with  firm  step  press  on  to  meet  Him  there." 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

GERMANTOWN   AND    DAMASCUS 

Soon  after  our  return  from  England  it  was  my 
pleasant  privilege  to  go  to  Germantown,  and  begin 
a  most  promising  series  of  meetings  with  Rev. 
W.  Young.  The  church  was  ready  for  the  work, 
and,  being  a  strong  church  in  a  spiritual  way  as 
well  as  others,  the  pastor  and  I  had  every  reason 
for  cherishing  the  highest  hopes  of  success.  Per- 
sonal interest  was  awakened  among  the  unsaved 
during  the  first  few  meetings,  but  before  we  were 
able  to  gather  results,  cases  of  smallpox  were  re- 
ported in  the  place,  and  the  people,  fearing  that 
the  dread  disease  might  become  epidemic,  all  pub- 
lic gatherings  were  abandoned.  I  was  greatly 
disappointed,  but  in  this  disappointment  I  was 
to  learn  again  that  not  only  are  God's  ways  not 
our  ways,  but  they  are  always  ways  that  lead  to 
greater  blessings.  Within  a  little  time,  I  was 
called  to  a  field  where  my  work  was  owned  and 
blessed  of  God  in  a  remarkable  way. 

The  field  was  Damascus,  in  Wayne  county, 
where  our  church  was  organized  in  1821.  Some 
five  years  before  this  I  had  made  some  acquaint- 
ances on  the  field  through  my  attendance  upon 
the  meetings  of  the  Abington  Association,  held 
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there  in  1867.  The  circumstances  of  this  earlier 
visit  are  worth  relating,  since  they  shaped  some 
matters  for  the  later  visit.  In  company  with 
Pastor  Tomes  and  wife,  of  the  Carbondale  church, 
and  Brother  Edward  Hall,  we  set  out  on  our 
forty -mile  drive.  Other  delegates  had  gone  on 
ahead  with  their  private  conveyances.  All  went 
well  with  us  until  we  were  within  about  five 
miles  of  the  place,  when  one  of  our  horses  took 
a  notion  to  lie  down  and  rest  himself  on  the 
wagon-tongue.  This,  to  say  the  least,  was  an 
unusual  experience,  and  attended  by  considerable 
danger,  as  we  were  just  making  the  descent  of 
quite  a  steep  hill.  I  went  to  the  nearest  house, 
which  proved  to  be  the  home  of  one  of  the  Bur- 
chers,  people  who  were  noted  for  their  hospitality. 
My  request  was  for  the  use  of  a  draw-knife  and 
are,  and  the  loan  of  one  of  the  ash  rails  in  the 
road  fence,  all  of  which  were  cheerfully  furnished, 
and  with  this  a  very  hospitable  invitation  to  our 
party  to  share  the  comforts  of  the  home.  With 
the  party  housed,  and  forgetting  my  ministerial 
station,  I  took  off  my  coat,  rolled  up  my  sleeves, 
and  became  once  more  the  Michigan  carpenter, 
and  within  a  short  time  I  had  a  good  pole  made 
and  fitted  to  our  wagon.  We  thought  of  going 
on,  but  night  was  falling,  and  the  hospitality  of 
the  home  where  we  were  was  so  kindly  urged  upon 
us  that  we  tarried  for  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  set  out  for  Damascus,  but  stopped  on 
the  way  at  the  home  of  the  elder  Burcher,  where 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendrick  were  guests.  Here  a 
most  simple  incident  occurred,  which  God  used 
later  for  His  own  glory  and  the  happiness  of  at 
least  two  souls.  Having  soiled  my  shoes  doing 
my  wagon  work,  I  asked  for  the  use  of  a  shoe- 
brush,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  black  my 
shoes.  Here  the  two  daughters  of  the  household 
were  busy  with  the  morning's  work,  and  while 
we  engaged  in  merely  a  social  chat,  with  more 
of  fun  than  of  fact  in  it,  God  overruled  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  personal 
spiritual  interest  to  these  two  young  women  later 
on. 

My  invitation  to  do  evangelistic  work  came 
from  the  pastor,  Brother  Smith,  who  was  laboring 
under  severe  difficulties.  Taking  the  train  to 
Lanesboro,  where  I  transferred  to  the  Erie,  I 
found  that  the  only  way  I  could  get  to  Cochecton, 
the  station  just  across  the  Delaware  from 
Damascus,  was  by  going  on  to  Narrowsburg, 
nine  miles  below,  and  there  take  a  west- bound 
train  back.  To  some  men,  and  to  me  under 
some  circumstances,  this  would  have  seemed  a 
great  inconvenience,  but  I  was  then  learning  to 
trust  God  even  in  the  trifles  of  life,  and  to  believe 
that  even  the  annoyances  of  life  could  be  made 
into  opportunities.  Thus  it  proved  in  this  case. 
Taking  a  seat  with  a  gentleman,  with  whom  I 
entered  into  conversation,  I  found  that  he  was  a 
music  teacher  who  was  going  to  Cochecton  to 
instruct  a  singing  class.     He,  learning  that  I  was 
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a  Baptist  minister,  on  my  way  to  engage  in 
evangelistic  work,  was  disposed  to  turn  the  con- 
versation into  religious  channels,  and  he  being  a 
Presbyterian,  our  differences  were  soon  being 
discussed.  Following  the  example  of  the  Saviour, 
I  sought  to  illustrate  my  position  to  him  under 
forms  and  figures  which  he  might  readily  grasp, 
and  while  not  feeling  altogether  sure  of  my  use 
of  musical  terms  I  ventured  to  say:  "Now,  you 
are  in  the  music  business  ;  suppose  you  have  a 
bar  in  your  tune  without  notes,  what  can  you  do 
with  it?"  "Why,  I  couldn't  sing  that  bar,"  he 
replied.  "Now,  said  I,  here  is  the  tune  of  sal- 
vation ;  in  the  first  bar  the  notes  are,  Repentance 
toivard  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  next  bar  is  filled  with  the  notes  of  Believer's 
Baptism,  because  'They  that  gladly  received  the 
word  were  baptized.'  Now,  aren't  you  trying  to 
sing  a  song  of  salvation  that  contains  no  notes 
in  this  second  bar,  and  according  to  your 
own  admission  a  few  moments  ago,  you  can't 
sing  a  piece  of  music  like  that !  Our  tune  is 
complete,  the  notes  are  all  in  it,  and,  like  the 
Christians  of  apostolic  days,  after  being  baptized 
we  go  on  our  way  rejoicing  !"  By  this  time  the 
train  had  reached  Cochecton,  and  shaking  hands 
we  each  went  our  way  to  our  respective  duties. 
This  conversation  may  seem  a  simple  one  as 
related  here,  but  God  can  use  even  such  simple 
things  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.  The 
impression  made  on  that  man  was  such,  that  he 
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studied  the  word  of  God,  and  he  was  among  those 
whom  I  baptized  in  this  series  of  meetings.  That 
it  was  this  conversation  which  had  led  to  these 
results,  I  know,  from  the  fact  that,  when  he  was 
baptized  he  said  to  me  "I  have  the  whole  tune 
now,  and  can  sing  the  song  of  salvation." 

Reaching  Damascus,  I  was  taken  to  the  home 

of  Deacon  T ,  a  man  given  to  the  most  kindly 

hospitality.  The  pastor  had  married  a  daughter 
of  the  family  and  was  occupying  a  part  of  the 
house,  which  gave  us  opportunity  for  close  rela- 
tions in  our  work.  There  had  been  no  revival  in 
the  church  for  fully  five  years,  the  church  mean- 
while suffering  from  serious  internal  troubles. 
One  member  had  been  excluded,  and  twelve  others 
had  withdrawn  on  his  account,  thus  making  a 
breach  which  time  had  plainly  widened. 

The  coming  of  a  stranger  seemed  to  arouse  the 
general  interest  of  the  community,  and  within  a 
few  evenings  the  house  was  packed  with  men  and 
women  who  were  intense  in  their  eagerness  to 
hear  the  word  preached.  The  solemnity  of  the 
meetings  was  most  marked,  and  when  the  meet- 
ing would  close  there  was  no  visiting  done,  and 
as  the  teams  departed  from  the  church  there  was 
an  utter  absence  of  the  boisterousness  that  seems 
to  be  a  natural  accompaniment  to  a  country  con- 
gregation's departure  from  the  church.  The 
teams  were  driven  up  to  the  horse  block,  and 
away,  with  the  decorum  of  a  funeral  procession. 
I  could  not  escape  this   general  feeling,  and  an 
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overwhelming  awe  was  upon  my  soul,  and  yet, 
despite  all  this,  there  was  not  the  slightest  show 
of  individual  interest.  Not  so  much  as  a  hand 
was  raised  as  an  expression  of  religious  desire. 
The  pressure  was  so  great  upon  my  soul,  that  I 
asked  the  deacon  if  there  was  an  undertaker  in 
the  place,  for  I  honestly  felt  that  I  could  not  long 
endure  so  much  of  the  manifested  presence  among 
resisting  hearts.  Had  the  conditions  continued 
as  they  were  for  another  week,  I  verily  believe 
that  my  spirit  would  have  broken  the  bands  of 
clay,  for  there  was  a  spiritual  tumult  within  my 
heart. 

The  Holy  Spirit  made  me  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  something  in  the  way,  and  so  in 
His  strength  I  preached  upon  the  text  "Take  ye 
away  the  stone,"  and  probably  never  did  the  Holy 
Spirit  have  such  free  course  with  all  my  powers, 
enabling  me  to  lay  it  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
church,  that  all  stumbling  blocks  and  hindrances 
must  be  removed  that  the  word  of  God  might 
run  and  be  glorified.  A  profound  impression  was 
produced,  but  so  manifest  were  the  hindering 
causes  that  I  saw  it  to  be  worse  than  useless  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  unconverted.  The  church 
must  needs  get  right  first. 

On  our  return  to  the  deacon's,  I  pressed  my 
inquiries  to  the  point  of  seeing  the  pastor  and 
deacon  get  together  in  one  corner  of  the  parlor, 
and  engage  most  earnestly  in  conversation  which 
evidently  was  not  meant   for  my  ears.     I  over- 
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heard  one  remark  which  made  my  soul  boil  with 

righteous    indignation;    the    name  of   P ,  the 

excluded  member  of  seven  years  before,  had  been 
mentioned,  and  in  connection  with  his  name,  the 
deacon  with  rather  more  of  gumption  than  of 
grace  blurted  out,  "I  got  him  out,  and  I'm  going 
to  keep  him  out!"  Grasping  the  situation,  I 
promptly  asked  him   if  the  remark  that  he   had 

just  made  applied  to  the  case  of  Mr.  P ,  the 

excluded  member,  and  he  said  that  it  did.  With 
quite  as  much  gumption,  but  with  a  little  more 
grace,  I  trust,  than  the  deacon  had  employed,  I 
asked  him  who  had  made  him  a  doorkeeper  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  "A  Baptist  church,"  I  said, 
"cannot  refuse  an  honest  convert  admission  to  its 
fellowship,  nor  deny  restoration  to  a  repentant 
brother  who  knocks  at  her  door.  Here  you  are,  a 
professed  child  of  God,  an  officer  of  the  church, 
carrying  a  grudge  against  a  brother  man,  and 
one-time  brother  in  the  church,  for  seven  years.  I 
want  to  tell  you  plainly  that,  while  you  thus  cling 
to  this  old  grudge,  your  prayers  won't  be  worth 
two  shillings  a  bushel."  Grace  re-asserted  itself 
in  the  deacon's  heart,  for  he  graciously  asked  me 
to  pray,  thus  showing  that  he  placed  more  value 
upon  my  prayers  than  I  had  placed  upon  his 
while  that  grudge  remained  in  his  heart.  My 
prayer  was  a  veritable  wrestling  with  God,  and 
while  I  prayed,  I  could  feel  that  the  powers  of 
the  throne  were  being  let  loose  upon  Damascus. 
Thus  it  proved. 
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At  the  close  of  the  prayer  we  went  to  our 
respective  rooms  for  the  night,  but  not  to  sleep. 
Not  a  man  of  us  slept.  Before  daylight  there 
was  a  rap  at  my  door  which  I  answered,  and  the 
deacon  came  in.  At  first  glance  it  could  be 
seen  that  he  was  a  man  whose  spirit  the  divine 
hand  had  broken,  and  that  the  good  within  him 
had  been  awakened.  With  the  faltering  voice 
of  a  child  he  said:  "I  haven't  slept  much;  we 
will  have  an  early  breakfast,  then  I  want  you  to 

go  over  to  Brother  P 's  with  me.     I've  made 

up  my  mind  to  confess  my  wrong  to  him.  I've 
carried  this  trouble  and  hindered  the  cause  of 
God  long  enough/'  By  this  time  of  my  life  I 
had  come  to  know  the  dangers  that  sometimes 
accompany  and  defeat  efforts  at  reconciliation, 
and  so  I  took  the  precaution  to  tell  the  deacon 
that  I  would  accompany  him  with  the  under- 
standing that,  when  we  got  over  to  the  brother's, 

he  was  to   let  Brother  P clean  out  his  own 

garden  and  that  he  must  clean  out  his. 

Breakfast  being  over  we  started.  It  was  a 
bitter  winter  morning,  but  our  blood  was  kept 
in  good  circulation   by  the  high  anticipations  of 

the  Spirit's  corning  triumph.      Brother  P met 

us  at  the  gate,  showed  me  into  the  house,  and 
then  returned  to  assist  in  caring  for  the  horse. 
Nothing  passed  between  the  two  men  while  alone, 
but  when  they  entered  the  room  where  I  was, 
the  deacon  took  the  hand  that  he  had  not 
touched   for    more    than    seven  years,   and   most 
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humbly  confessed  all  the  wrong  that  he  had 
inflicted  upon  him  through  these  long  years,  cov- 
ering all  the  delicate  ground  with  the  greatest 
care  and  uttering  only  one  unwise  expression. 
He  said,  "I  thought  that  I  was  right,"  a  true 
enough  remark,  doubtless,  but  hardly  a  safe  one 
in  so  critical  a  situation.  But  it  passed  un- 
noticed, and  the  confession  was  accepted  as 
complete  in  every  way  by  the  offended  brother, 
who  manifested  a  forgiveness  that  was  heavenly. 
The  good  housewife  from  her  place  in  the 
kitchen,  by  means  of  the  open  doors,  heard  and 
saw  all  that  was  going  on.  Not  having  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  interview,  she  came  in  and  said: 
"I  don't  think  that  this  ought  to  be  settled  as 
soon  as  this.  This  is  seven  years  old,  and  our 
whole  family  has  been  made  to  suffer  by  it."  I 
immediately  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  said 
to  her,  "My  good  sister,  it  may  be  possible  to 
lift  and  carry  a  calf,  but  you  can't  do  it  after 
he  has  become  a  full-grown  seven -year -old  ox. 
You've  all  suffered  enough  already,  and  the 
church  has  suffered  with  you.  As  to  settling  it 
so  quickly,  you  must  remember  that  God  created 
the  world  in  six  days,  and  this  matter  isn't  quite 
as  big  as  the  world,  and  its  the  same  Grod  who 
is  settling  this  for  us." 

After  this,  which  seemed  to  be  accepted  by 
the  good  woman,  we  knelt  together  for  a 
season  of  prayer,  and  left  the  house  with 
gratitude  and  praise  in  our   hearts.     That  night 
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the  church  was  filled  again  with  respectful  and 
earnest  listeners.  None  of  them,  outside  of  the 
families  immediately  concerned,  knew  what  had 
taken  place,  and  so  there  was  in  store  for  them 
one  of  the  greatest   surprises. 

As  I  closed  my  sermon,  instead  of  the  usual 
form  of  invitation  and  exhortation,  I  simply  said, 
"If  there  is  any  one  here  with  a  particular  duty  to 
do,  let  him  do  it  now."  Without  any  prearrange- 
ment,  this  suggestion  was  immediately  responded 
to  by  the  deacon,  who  arose  from  his  seat, 
stepped  into  the  aisle,  and  passed  around  to 
the    other   side    of   the    church   toward   the   pew 

where  Brother  P was  sitting.     Moved  by  the 

same  unseen  force,  Brother  P had  arisen  and 

was  standing  in  the  aisle  to  greet  him.  Here 
the  two  men  who  had  been  known  only  as  bitter 
enemies  for  seven  years,  met  as  brothers  and, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  congregation 
made  an  open  exchange  of  confessions  and  for- 
giveness. It  would  require  an  inspired  pen  to 
describe  the  effect  upon  the  congregation.  So 
far  as  I  could  see  through  my  tear-bedimmed 
eyes,  there  was  not  a  person  in  the  house  who 
was  not  weeping  for  joy.  It  was  the  triumph 
of  grace.  It  was  the  taking  away  of  the  stone. 
There  was  nothing  more  for  us  to  do  that  night 
but  to  bless  God  and  go  home.  YTe  had  reached 
the  place  where  if  God  had  poured  out  further 
blessings  there  was  no  room  to  contain  them. 

vThen   we   came   together   the   next   night   the 
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way  of  the  Lord  was  prepared,  and  He  entered 
into  many  hearts.  Many  expressed  a  desire  to 
serve  God  and  many  became  earnest  inquirers. 
Night  after  night  the  number  increased  until 
more  than  fifty  were  in  the  way  of  life.  The 
pastor's  heart  was  revived  by  new  hopes.  The 
resignation  which  he  had  written  was  by  my 
advice  laid  aside.  The  cause  which  had  almost 
broken  the  man's  heart  had  been  removed,  and 
the  work  was  now  to  be  a  work  of  joy  and 
peace  to  him.  It  was  this  trouble  which  had 
driven  his  predecessor,  Rev.  A.  M.  Calkin,  from 
the  field  after  having  served  the  church  for 
twelve  years.     Oh,  the  curse  of  human  hatred ! 

Brother  Calkin  was  born  and  reared  in  Cochec- 
ton,  and  was  educated  for  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry by  his  pious  parents.  While  a  student  in 
the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  he  spent  a 
Sunday  at  home,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  large 
company  that  gathered  to  witness  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinance  of  baptism  by  the 
Baptist  minister  in  the  Delaware  river.  The 
following  day  he  returned  to  the  seminary  and 
in  the  class  in  New  Testament  Greek,  he  startled 
the  professor  and  class  by  telling  them  that  he 
had  found  the  true  interpretation  of  /3a7rri£w,  by 
the  witnessing  of  the  ordinance  the  day  before. 
He  saw  in  it  the  true  symbolic  enactment  of 
Romans  VI:  4.  He  then  resolved  to  enter  our 
ministry,  and  soon  after  he  became  the  pastor 
in  his  native  community.     He  was  a  man  of  the 
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finest  culture  and  the  deepest  spirituality,  yet 
he  was  driven  from  his  work  almost  broken- 
hearted that  men  professing  to  be  followers  of 
Christ  might  cherish  a  hatred  for  one  another. 
The  quality  of  Brother  Calkins'  mind  and  heart 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  leaving  Damascus, 
be  became  the  pastor  of  our  well-known  Alding- 
ton church  at  Waverly,  where  for  twenty  years 
he  exercised  a  most  godly  ministry,  and  served 
so  well  through  this  score  of  years  that  God 
called  him  to  his  reward. 

Pursuing  my  usual  plan  of  gathering  in  the 
results  of  my  labors,  we  began  to  bring  the 
candidates  before  the  church  as  candidates  for 
baptism.  The  graciousness  of  Brother  Smith 
was  shown  in  his  asking  me  to  administer  the 
ordinance.  He  said  that  he  felt  that  this  was 
really  my  right,  since  God  had  so  wondrously 
blessed  me  in  all  the  work.  I  could  not  see  it 
to  be  my  right,  for  I  always  conceded  to  the 
pastor  the  things  which  belonged  to  his  office, 
but  I  accepted  it  as  an  expression  of  the  pastor's 
kindness  and  performed  the  work  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  There  were  forty -nine  happy 
candidates  for  the  ordinance,  all  of  whom  I 
baptized  in  the  Delaware  river.  Among  those 
baptized  were  the  two  young  women  of  the 
Burcher  family  whom  I  met  in  their  father's 
kitchen  some  five  years  before.  Visiting  them 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  them  to  go  forward 
in  the  ordinance,  I  said  to  one  of  them,  "Now,  I 
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believe  the  reason  that  you  two  girls  have  never 
been  baptized  is  that  you  have  never  seen  but 
one  Baptist  minister  whom  you  thought  to  be 
strong  enough  to  baptize  you  in  safety,  and 
that  man  you  saw  blacking  his  boots  here  in 
your  kitchen  five  years  ago.  That  man  is  going 
into  the  water  next  Sunday  with  several  candi- 
dates; will  you  join  them?"  There  was  not  a 
moment's  hesitation.  "Yes,"  came  the  answer, 
and  the  other  girl  agreed  to  accompany  her.  It 
was  a  strange  circumstance  that  these  two  young 
women,  who  had  been  Christians  for  years,  had 
hesitated  to  be  baptized  through  fear,  and  it  is 
even  stranger  that  having  never  been  told  this 
by  any  one  I  should  have  divined  the  real 
cause.  Their  earnestness  was  shown  in  the 
fact  that  on  the  day  of  the  baptism,  it  being 
impossible  for  the  horses  to  be  driven  on  ac- 
count of  the  icy  roads,  these  two  girls  walked 
three  miles  to  the  river,  bringing  their  change 
of  clothing,  and  after  being  baptized  they  walked 
home. 

Among  the  converts  was  a  Mr.  D ,  a  man  of 

more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  to  whom  my 
ministry  was  especially  blessed.  His  father,  a 
man  of  wealth,  had  purchased  for  him  a  farm 
of  twelve  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  here  he 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  county.  His  father  was  a  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist minister,  and  in  England  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  ministerial  work,  but  having  come  to 
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this  country  be  settled  in  the  South  and  became 
a  prosperous  man  of  affairs. 

Some  time  before  my  work  in  Damascus,  Mr. 

D had   gone  south  to  visit  bis  father.     His 

wife    accompanied    him    as    far    as    New    York 
and  remained  there  during  his  visit  to  his  father. 

Being  ever  mindful  of  Mrs.  D 's  every  comfort, 

he  included  in  his  arrangements  for  her  in  the 
city  the  finding  of  a  suitable  place  for  attending 
religious  services.  Going  out  in  the  city  alone 
on  Sunday  morning,  he  came  to  a  church  build- 
ing that  was  remarkable  in  its  simplicity.  There 
was  no  steeple,  and  none  of  the  attractions  of 
modern  architecture.  It  so  nearly  duplicated 
many  of  the  plain  Wesleyan  chapels  of  England 
that  he  entered  at  once,  with  the  fullest  assurance 
that  he  had  found  a  chapel  of  his  father's  per- 
suasion. He  was  treated  with  every  courtesy, 
and  was  given  a  seat  with  the  pastor's  family. 
A  week-day  meeting  was  announced,  and  the 
invitation  was  so  cordial  that  he  arranged  to 
attend  it,  and  was  again  seated  in  the  pastor's 
pew.  At  the  close  of  this  service  he  arranged 
for  a  sitting  for  his  wife,  and  a  day  or  two  later 
he  took  his  journey  southward.  The  wife  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  modest  little  church, 
and  through  its  services  was  led  to  Christ.  She 
wrote  her  husband,  telling  of  her  change  of  heart 
and  of  her  purpose  to  be  baptized.  From  this 
letter  he  learned  that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  church  to  which  he  had  been  drawn 

N 
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was  a  Baptist  church.  He  wrote  his  wife  ex- 
pressing his  pleasure  in  her  religious  experience, 
and  asked  her  to  defer  her  baptism  until  his 
return,  and  that  possibly  he  would  enter  upon 
the  Christian  life  with  her.  For  some  reason 
she  did  not  or  could  not  wait,  but  was  baptized 
at  once,  and  this  sort  of  closed  the  door  for 
him.  They  returned  to  their  home,  she  bringing 
her  letter  and,  uniting  with  the  home  church, 
became  a  useful  member.  A  brother  in  the 
church  took  me  out  there  to  call.  I  was  cor- 
dially welcomed,  and  engaged  in  conversation  with 

Sister  D ,  who,  for  reasons  that  I  could  not 

understand,  gave  way  to  tears.     The  explanation 

was  to  come  later.    Soon  Mr.  D came  in  from 

the  woods  and  was  called  in  to  be  introduced  to 
me.  After  a  cordial  greeting  and  a  brief  prayer, 
I  advised  him  to  give  his  attention  to  his  team, 
and  promised  to  visit  him  again.  That  night  he 
came  to  our  meetings  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
following  night  he  was  there  again,  and  rose  for 
prayer.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  he  invited 
me  to  go  home  with  him  for  the  night,  but  I 
had  to  decline  the  invitation,  as  I  had  not  suffi- 
cient wraps  for  so  long  and  cold  a  ride.  Not 
wishing  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  accompanying 
him  to  his  home,  I  suggested  that  I  would  go 
out  the  next  night  if  he  were  down.  He  was 
on  hand,  and  while  others  were  relating  their 
experience  he  arose  and  related  his.  He  told  us 
that  he  had  indulged  a  hope  for  years. 
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According  to  the  arrangements  of  the  previous 
evening,  I  accompanied  him  to  his  home.  After 
we  had  gotten  warm  w<  e  invited  to  the  dining- 
room,  to  partake  of  a  bountiful  supper,  including 
oysters    and    other   good    thii..  While    never 

averse  to  a  good  meal,  I  took  my  place  at  the 
table  with  a  crushing  feeling  of  disappointment. 
I  felt  that  after  all  the  man's  intentions  might  not 
be  spiritual,  and  that  he  proposed  to  make  me 
the  recipient  of  his  ^temporal  favors  rather  than 
to  be  himself  the  recipient  of  spiritual  things  at 
my  hands.  I  was  wrong  in  this  impression,  for 
after  supper  he  took  me  into  his  fullest  confidence 
and  told  me  the  whole  story  of  his  life,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  spiritual  straggles  and  desires.  Then 
his  wife  explained  her  tears  of  the  few  days 
before,  saying  that  as  I  sat  down  and  put  my 
hand  to  the  side  of  my  face,  I  was  the  presence 
of  a  man  whom  she  had  seen  in  a  dream  wading 
through  a  stream  of  water,  taking  her  husband 
off  from  a  rock  and  bearing  him  to  a  place  of 
safety.  My  appearance  was  so  strikingly  the 
representation  of  the  man  whom  she  had  seen 
in  the  vision  that  she  could  not  but  give  way  to 
what  seemed  a  divine  revelation.  His  stand  for 
Christ  was  immediately  made,  and  he  was  among 
those  whom  I  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism. 

Upon  receiving  the  ordinance,  and  before  leav- 
ing the  water,  he  extended  his  hands  and  to  the 
assembled  crowds  said,  "Friends  and  neighbors, 
I  have  waited   forty  years  for   this  dav  with  its 
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blessings,  and  I  want  to  publicly  thank  God  that 
I  have  lived  to  see  it."  Others  in  the  family  were 
baptized,  and  the  little  daughter,  then  eight  years 
old,  said  after  the  baptisms,  "Pa,  we  are  all  Bap- 
tists now." 

There  are  many  other  incidents  that  cluster 
about  these  scenes,  but  I  must  leave  them,  for 
there  are  other  fields  of  which  I  must  tell  you, 
where  the  same  triumphant  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit  blessed  my  life  and  those  with  whom  I 
was  called  to  labor. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

SEVEX  MONTHS  AT  MEAD'S  CORNERS 

No  feature  of  my  work  is  remembered  with 
more  pleasure  than  the  helping  of  small  and 
discouraged  churches.  With  many  such  churches 
I  was  permitted  to  do  more  than  the  ordinary 
work  of  an  evangelist,  by  remaining  on  the  field 
for  several  months  and  building  up  in  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  ways.  In  the  spring  of  1872, 
I  found  myself  on  a  little  field  of  many  needs,  at 
Mead's  Corners,  five  miles  from  Meadville.  This 
lay  quite  outside  the  usual  field  of  my  labors,  and 
my  visit  there  was   brought   about  in  this  way. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  my 
business  carried  me  to  the  office  of  Eev.  G.  M. 
Spratt,  D.D.,  the  secretary  of  our  State  Education 
Society.  He  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  W.  Dewey,  of  Fagundus,  Pennsylvania,  a 
prominent  oil  man,  whose  interest  in  the  Mead's 
Corners'  church  was  not  only  due  to  his  own  mem- 
bership and  that  of  his  wife,  but  to  the  additional 
fact  that  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  his 
father  had  served  the  little  church  in  the  office 
of  deacon.  This  letter  to  Dr.  Spratt  was  a  plain- 
tive setting  forth  of  the  needs  of  the  field,  and 
of  the  writer's  intense  anxiety  for  its  prosperity, 

(213) 
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and  the  prayerful  desire  that  Brother  Spratt 
should  send  a  minister  to  lead  in  the  revival  of 
the  interest.  Dr.  Spratt  regarded  my  visit  as 
singularly  providential,  and  was  at  once  solici- 
tous that  I  should  go  there  and  undertake  to  build 
again  the  walls  of  Zion.  I  shared  his  feelings  in 
the  matter,  and  immediately  authorized  him  to 
dispatch  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dewey,  telling  him  that  I 
would  come. 

When  I  undertook  the  journey,  I  found  that 
the  trains  had  not  been  scheduled  with  any 
special  reference  to  my  pleasure  or  convenience, 
and  that  my  arrival  at  Meadville  would  be  at  the 
unseemly  hour  of  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
But  every  care  was  taken  for  my  comfort  by  the 
Dewey  family,  who  had  directed  the  baggageman 
at  the  station  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  me,  and  in 
case  of  my  arrival  on  that  train,  to  take  me  to  his 
home  for  the  balance  of  the  night.  This  was  a 
most  agreeable  arrangement,  and  made  me  feel 
that  I  was  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  thoughtful 
people  while  laboring  in  this  far-off  field.  In  the 
morning,  Dr.  Dewey,  a  brother  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Dewey,  a  practising  physician  at  Meadville,  called 
for  me,  and  drove  me  out  to  the  old  Dewey 
homestead,  where  another  brother  was  living, 
with  whom  I  was  to  have  my  home. 

When  Sunday  morning  came,  we  went  to  the 
little  meeting-house,  and  if  I  had  not  already  had 
thirty  years  of  training  in  all  sorts  of  conditions, 
my  heart  would  have  failed  me.     A  mere  handful 
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of  people  only  were  gathered  for  the  service,  and 
the  house  was  the  most  uninviting  place  I  ever 
entered  to  conduct  a  service.  The  general 
dilapidation  was  manifest  in  almost  every  feature 
of  the  building,  not  the  least  expressive  being 
seen  in  the  substitution  of  shingles,  here  and 
there  in  the  windows,  for  panes  of  glass.  The 
evening  service  was  even  more  depressing,  since 
only  a  few  lamps  were  available,  and  they  were 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  yield  scarcely  light 
enough  to  enable  one  to  move  about  in  the  room. 

We  went  on  through  the  first  week,  during  which 
time  I  made  up  a  list  of  actual  needs.  These 
included  a  suitable  equipment  for  lighting  the 
house,  the  repairing  of  windows,  the  painting  of 
the  building,  and  the  erection  of  sheds  for  teams. 
All  these  needs  were  urgent,  and,  added  to  all 
this,  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  church  were  the 
deepest  I  ever  found  anywhere. 

How  to  get  a  congregation  that  had  let  their 
property  go  in  such  utter  neglect  for  years,  to 
undertake  all  this  work,  and  how  to  engage  in  all 
these  temporals  without  detracting  from  the 
spiritual,  constituted  problems  as  serious  as  I  had 
ever  met. 

I  realized,  first  of  all,  that  I  must  impress  upon 
the  congregation  the  fact  that  I  had  come  to 
enter  into  all  their  needs  with  them,  and  that  they 
could  be  sure  that  I  was  ready  to  make  any  rea- 
sonable sacrifice,  in  order  to  remain  with  them 
until    the    general    condition    of    the    field    was 
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brought  to  a  satisfactory  state.  This  basis  of 
confidence  being  almost  immediately  established, 
the  first  week  witnessed  an  encouraging  [in- 
crease of  both  attendance  and  interest.  On  the 
second  Sunday,  I  felt  that  I  could  safely  call  for 
more  light.  The  call  met  with  a  satisfactory 
response;  a  good  deacon  from  Meadville  being 
present  encouraged  us  with  a  gift  of  two  dollars, 
while  the  total  subscription  amounted  to  seven- 
teen dollars.  My  host,  Brother  Ira  Dewey,  ac- 
companied me  to  Meadville  the  next  day,  where 
we  purchased  a  chandelier  and  bracket  lamps, 
which  we  put  in  place  for  the  Monday  night  meet- 
ing. This  made  a  wonderful  transformation,  and 
when  I  saw  the  joy  of  the  congregation  over  this 
added  light,  I  began  to  feel  what  their  joy  would 
be  when  all  should  become  conscious  of  the  light 
of  the  gospel  in  their  hearts.  God's  Spirit  was 
manifested  in  this  second  week's  work,  and  con- 
victions and  conversions  were  of  nightly  occur- 
rence, the  whole  community  being  aroused  to  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  third  week 
we  began  to  receive  candidates  for  baptism,  and 
to  administer  the  ordinance.  Among  those  bap- 
tized were  heads  of  families,  and  in  some  in- 
stances whole  families  were  baptized  together. 
The  five  weeks  of  special  effort  had  brought  most 
gratifying  results,  shown  in  the  conversion  of  over 
fifty  persons,  thirty-eight  of  whom  were  baptized 
and  united  with  the  church. 

While  I  had   given  myself   to  planning  some- 
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what  for  their  general  work,  I  had  not  expected 
to  personally  lead  in  the  work  further  than  the 
five  weeks  of  special  effort.  Having  been  so 
richly  blessed  in  the  work  of  evangelist,  I  had  no 
thought  but  to  close  up  the  work  and  leave  the 
field  to  the  work  of  a  pastor.  But  as  the  meet- 
ings were  drawing  to  a  close,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Dewey  came  from  their  home  in  Fagundus  to 
visit  the  old  home  and  church,  and  to  view  the 
work  that  had  been  done.  They  expressed  them- 
selves as  surprised  and  delighted,  and  showed 
their  appreciation  for  me  by  each  presenting  me 
with  a  gift  of  seventy-five  dollars.  Then  they 
both  urged  upon  me  and  the  church  the  duty  of 
our  continuing  together  until  the  work  was  per- 
manently and  successfully  established.  To  secure 
this,  Mr.  Dewey  suggested  that  my  salary  be  made 
seventy -five  dollars  a  month  and  my  board,  of 
which  he  would  personally  assume  twelve  dollars 
and  a  half  a  month.  With  his  name  thus  heading 
the  subscription  paper,  it  was  circulated  through 
the  church,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  necessary 
amount  had  been  pledged.  This  represented  so 
much  of  faith  and  generosity  upon  their  part  that 
I  could  not  but  give  it  favorable  consideration. 

The  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  my  staying  being 
so  pronounced,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  condition  my  acceptance  of  their  invi- 
tation upon  their  readiness  to  undertake  to  do 
what  was  plainly  necessary  in  the  way  of  repairs. 
I  did   not,  however,  take  such  advantage  of  the 
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situation  as  to  stifle  my  own  generous  impulses, 
and  so  I  said  to  them,  "This  house  is  in  absolute 
need  of  repairs.  Glass  must  be  put  in  the  win- 
dows, the  entire  building  must  be  painted,  and 
other  minor  repairs  must  be  made.  Then,  further, 
for  over  forty  years  you  have  driven  your  horses 
here,  and  left  them  standing  through  all  the  ser- 
vices exposed  to  the  cruelties  of  the  elements. 
Isn't  it  about  time  to  realize  the  fact  that  'a 
merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,'  and  to 
undertake  at  once,  and  bring  to  completion,  the 
erection  of  sheds?  Now,  if  the  money  is  raised 
simply  for  the  purchase  of  the  materials  needed, 
I  will  see  that  the  work  is  done  without  cost." 

The  proposition  was  at  once  adopted,  and  the 
money  was  there  pledged  for  the  purchase  of 
lead  and  oil,  three  brushes,  and  a  pair  of  overalls 
for  myself.  That  very  week  the  house  was 
painted,  two  men  of  the  congregation  assisting 
me.  In  addition  to  this,  glass  was  put  in  the 
windows,  some  interior  changes  and  repairs  were 
made,  and  it  looked  like  a  new  meeting-house. 
The  people  were  delighted  and  entirely  ready 
for  the  further  task  of  building  the  sheds.  For 
years  they  had  contemplated  this  work,  and  four 
different  subscriptions  had  been  raised  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  money  was  devoted  to  other 
needs.  It  was  wonderful  how  this  seemingly 
great  task  was  simplified  when  once  begun  in 
earnest.  I  had  no  more  than  completed  making 
the  bill  of  lumber  than  a  sawyer,  who  was  con- 
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verted  and  baptized  during  our  meetings,  came 
forward   and   said  :    "I'll  do  all  the  sawing  that 
may   be   needed,    and   the   only   expense   to  the 
church  will   be  simply  to  pay  the  owner  of  the 
mill  for  its  use."     Another  of  the  converts  came 
forward  to  say  that  he  would  give  all  the  timber 
needed,  only  that  we  furnish  the  help  to  go  into 
the  woods   and  cut  it.     Still  another,   who   had 
some  fine  pine  timber,  well  adapted  for  shingles, 
said  that  we  could  go  on  his  land  and  cut  all 
that  we  needed.     Other  men  of  the  congregation 
were  as  generous   in  offering   their   services,  so 
that  it   could   be  truly  said,  "The  people   had  a 
mind  to  work."     A  Presbyterian  gentleman,  who 
with  his  son  managed  a  shingle  mill,  very  gen- 
erously offered   to  saw  the  thirty- one   thousand 
shingles   needed   at   the   very  low   price  of   one 
dollar  per  thousand;  and  finally  a  Baptist  man, 
living   in   the    neighborhood,   but   a   member   of 
another   church    four   miles    away,  presented   us 
with  three  kegs   of  nails.      Willing  hands  were 
multiplied,   and  within  a   few  weeks   the   teams 
were    comfortably   housed    and    the    horses     all 
seemed  to  come  to  meeting  in  a  more  sprightly 
and  willing  manner,  while  the  owners  must  have 
entered  the  house  of  worship  with  a  more  easy 
conscience  than  in  former  years. 

These  temporal  improvements  were  a  suitable 
complement  of  the  spiritual  work  which  was  first 
accomplished,  and  meant  much  to  the  more 
efficient  work  of   the  church   in  the  years   that 
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were  to  follow.  I  was  there  taught  anew  that 
when  God's  people  are  ready  for  sacrifice  and 
labor,  the  windows  of  heaven  always  open  for 
the  pouring  down  of  blessings. 

There  were  many  incidents  connected  with 
the  labor  on  this  field  that  are  recalled  from 
time  to  time.  Some  of  them  were  amusing, 
some  pathetic,  some  blessed. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  those  who  have  failed, 
with  the  success  of  others,  was  illustrated  by  a 
bit  of  keen  sarcasm  expressed  by  the  wife  of 
the  ex-pastor  who  was  still  living  on  the  field. 
Brother  Ira  Dewey,  with  whom  I  was  staying, 
was  the  volunteer  janitor  of  the  church.  One 
night  when  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting, 
he  had  asked  me  to  extinguish  the  lights  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  which,  of  course,  I  cheer- 
fully consented  to  do.  But  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  there  were  many  persons  to  see,  and 
with  this  visiting  the  duties  of  janitor  entirely 
escaped  my  mind.  We  were  making  our  way 
homeward,  when  looking  backward  I  saw  the 
lights  still  burning,  and  confessing  my  forget- 
fulness  I  turned  to  go  back  to  the  church.  At 
this  the  good  ex-pastor's  wife  said,  "  Oh,  let 
them  burn  all  night.  The  church  is  rich  now!" 
The  sarcasm  was  plainly  intended  for  me,  but  I 
only  felt  pity  for  the  old  lady,  and  returned  to 
the  church.  How  much  is  needed  that  larger 
appreciation  of  the  Lord's  work  that  shall  en- 
able us  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  other  workers 
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in  the  kingdom,  although  our  labor  may  seem  to 
be  but  failure.  The  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  glory  shall  be  His,  while  we  shall  be  re- 
warded not  for  what  we  accomplish,  but  for  what 
we  have  honestly  sought  to  do  for  Him.  It  is 
not   how  much,  but   how  well. 

During  the  first  month  on  the  field  a  colored 
man,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
an  honorable  citizen,  was  instantly  killed  by  his 
team  running  away.  The  Presbyterian  pastor 
being  away  from  home,  the  gentleman,  who 
afterward  so  kindly  assisted  us  in  the  erection 
of  the  sheds  by  sawing  our  shingles  for  less 
than  half  the  usual  price,  called  on  me  to  con- 
duct the  services  at  the  colored  man's  funeral. 
I  was  not  only  willing  to  render  this  service, 
but  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  officiate  at  the 
burial  of  this  good  man.  Believing  the  New 
Testament,  I  fully  believe  that  w  God  hath  made 
of  one  blood,  all  nations  of  men,"  and  further 
that  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin,"  and  therefore  I  could  know  and 
feel  no  prejudice  against  the  man  whose  skin 
was  darker  than  my  own,  but  whose  soul  had 
been  made  white  by  the  same  precious  blood. 
The  service  seemed  to  be  received  with  great 
favor,  and  under  God  it  was  used  to  increase 
the  attendance  and  widen  the  interest  in  our 
own  special  work.  The  gentleman  who  had 
asked  me  to  perform  the  service  presented  me 
with  a  very  nice  gift  and  expressed  himself  most 
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gratefully,  and  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  was 
thankful  for  the  absence  of  his  own  pastor,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  prejudice  against  the  colored 
race,  and  who  had  never  seemed  fully  reconciled 
to  this  man's  membership  in  his  church. 

Perhaps  the  pleasantest  personal  memories 
center  about  the  Dewey  family.  During  the 
more  than  seven  months  on  the  field  my  home 
was  at  the  old  Dewey  homestead,  with  the 
family  ?of  Mr.  Ira  Dewey.  His  wife  was  a 
staunch  Presbyterian  when  I  entered  their  home, 
but  when  I  left  them  she  was  a  devoted  Baptist. 
Somehow,  everywhere  that  I  labored  I  found 
some  intelligent  and  consecrated  Christians  who 
would  surrender  man-made  creeds  and  take  up 
the  simple  New  Testament.  Along  with  Sister 
Dewey,  there  were  others  who  came  to  us  from 
the  Presbyterian  church,  notably  a  whole  family 
whom  I  baptized  together. 

My  relations  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Dewey  became 
very  intimate.  He  was  an  active,  money-making 
business  man,  but  deeply  consecrated  to  the 
Lord's  work.  This  consecration  became  so  domi- 
nant in  his  life  that,  within  a  few  years,  he 
surrendered  his  business  position  and  interests 
to  enter  our  ministry,  and  it  was  with  peculiar 
joy  that  I  met  him  at  the  May  meetings  in 
Detroit  in  1900,  as  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Dewey,  of 
Chicago.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  especially 
influenced  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  yet 
I    can    understand    how    the    work   which    God 
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wrought  under  my  bands  at  Mead's  Corners, 
might  have  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  a  deeply 
consecrated  and  thoughtful  man  the  privilege 
and  dignity  of  being  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Leaving  the  field  in  the  fall,  I  had  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  faithfully  labored,  and  the 
joy  of  seeing  the  Lord's  cause  greatly  revived. 
The  discouraged  church  was  ready  and  able  to 
call  a  pastor,  and  the  new  pastor's  time  could 
be  devoted  to  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office. 
After  seeing  such  seemingly  impossible  things 
wrought,  I  was  ready  to  trust  God  for  the 
means  to  accomplish  anything  that  he  might 
indicate  to  me  as  his  will.  In  all  my  after- 
ministry  the  memory  of  this  work  inspired  me 
in  every  crisis,  and  made  me  courageous  in  the 
face  of  every  discouragement. 


CHAPTER    XX 

THE    MEADYILLE    PASTORATE;     SPECIAL     WORK    AT 
GREENVILLE,  LINESVILLE,  AND  HANCOCK  {N.  Y.) 

My  most  important  work  during  1873  was  done 
at  Meadville,  where  for  nine  months  I  was 
delightfully  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  kingdom. 
This  important  opening  came  to  me  while  follow- 
ing the  Lord's  leadings  in  labor  for  a  small 
pastorless  church  at  Greenville.  Earlier  in  my 
ministry,  I  had  settled  the  matter  of  making  the 
Lord  himself  my  presiding  elder,  and  to  go 
cheerfully  to  the  fields  of  his  appointment.  I  do 
not  now  recall  a  single  instance  where  I  had  to 
seek  a  place,  and  I  never  refused  to  go  to  the 
most  obscure  or  needy  church  which  the  Spirit 
opened  to  me.  It  was  on  this  principle  that 
the  beginning  of  1873  found  me  at  Greenville  for 
a  j three  weeks'  meeting.  There  was  nothing  in 
this  little  church  to  induce  an  evangelist,  bent  on 
doing  only  great  things,  to  undertake  the  work. 

A  small  membership,  a  poor  congregation,  a 
pastorless  flock,  all  overshadowed  by  large  and 
progressive  churches  of  other  denominations, 
fairly  describe  the  situation.  But  there  was  also 
the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
recalling   how    Jesus  had   said,  "Fear   not,  little 
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flock  ;  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  you  the  kingdom,"  I  went  forward  gladly 
to  proclaim  the  promises  of  Him  who  is  faithful. 

My  special  effort  was  to  inspire  the  little  church 
with  hopefulness,  build  the  saints  up  in  the 
precious  promises,  and  to  set  before  them  the 
possibilities  of  even  a  little  company  of  believers. 
Here,  as  perhaps  nowhere  else,  I  felt  called 
upon  to  minister  especially  in  the  things  that 
comfort  Zion,  rather  than  to  seek  the  conversion 
of  sinners.  But  the  results  showed  how  when 
the  church  is  edified  sinners  will  be  converted  ; 
for  without  special  appeals,  several  forsook  the 
world,  and  eight  put  on  Christ  in  the  sacred 
ordinance  of  baptism.  The  purposes  of  my 
ministry  to  this  people  seemed  to  be  fully 
accomplished  in  three  weeks,  and  from  that  time 
on  to  the  present  the  little  church  has  seemed  to 
make  continued  progress,  recently  being  able  to 
announce  to  the  State  Mission  Society  its  ability  to 
maintain  its  own  work  without  further  state  aid. 

Being  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  leading 
to  increased  opportunities  and  larger  and  more 
blessed  responsibilities,  was  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  call  to  Meadville.  While  the  work  was 
going  on  at  Greenville,  a  company  came  out  from 
the  Meadville  church  to  attend  the  meetings,  and 
to  invite  me  to  engage  in  special  work  there. 
For  a  committee  from  a  large  and  prosperous 
church  to  go  out  in  the  country  twelve  miles,  to 
find  an  evangelist,  who  was  serving  a  poor  little 
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pastorless  church,  was  something  out  of  the  usual 
order  of  things,  and  probably  never  would  have 
happened,  only  through  the  direct  influence  of 
my  presiding  elder,  who  was  the  Lord  himself. 
So  I  was  not  unduly  flattered  by  the  invitation, 
but,  thanking  God  for  the  opportunity,  I  assured 
the  brethren  of  my  willingness  to  undertake  their 
work.  The  arrangement  was  simply  for  a  three 
weeks'  protracted  meeting. 

Meadville  is  a  most  interesting  town.  It  is  a 
central  shipping  point  for  the  great  oil  fields,  is 
filled  with  industries  of  great  variety,  and  is  the 
county  seat  of  Crawford  county,  which  embraces 
a  fine  agricultural  region.  Here  are  located  Alle- 
gheny college,  which  was  organized  in  1815  by 
the  Methodist  denomination,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  sojourn  in  the  town  had  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  foremost  institution  of  learning;  and  the 
Unitarian  Theological  Seminary,  which  since  1844 
has  been  the  centre  of  Unitarian  thought  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  found  myself  at  the 
very  doors  of  institutions  that  were  engaged  in 
teaching  doctrines  which  I  had  considered  foreign 
to  New  Testament  teachings.  I  had  no  great 
faith  in  my  own  learning,  but  I  had  the  largest 
faith  in  the  power  of  God's  word,  as  interpreted 
to  me  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  I  sought  to 
make  my  ministry  under  the  eaves  of  a  Unitarian 
school  a  testimonial  to  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.    The  deliverances  from  professors'  chairs, 
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I  regarded  as  nothing  in  the  light  of  the  inspired 

declaration  that  "There  are  three  that  bear  record 
in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Grhost."  When  we  baptized  believing  soul-.  I 
used  the  old  formula,  given  by  the  Master,  "In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  letting  those  who  would,  follow 
the  vagaries  of  theological  teachers  of  a  spurious 
doctrine:  and  having  baptized.  I  fulfilled  the  rest 
of  the  great  commission  by  "teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  He  had  com- 
manded." even  if  the  teachings  of  the  other  great 
institution  of  the  town  had  set  at  naught  some  of 
the  things  He  had  commanded,  and  had  substi- 
tuted the  inventions  of  men  for  the  divine 
authority. 

The  Meadville  church  had  ever  been  loyal  to 
New  Testament  doctrines,  and  this  explains  why 
in  a  town  so  overwhelmed  by  influences  antago- 
nistic to  Baptist  doctrine  and  usage,  a  large  and 
strong  church  had  been  established.  At  the  time 
of  my  going  the  church  was  pastorless,  but  in  a 
very  hopeful  condition,  and  cooperated  with  me 
so  fully  that  during  the  three  weeks  of  special 
work,  a  deep  religions  interest  was  awakened  and 
seventeen  believers  were  baptized. 

As  our  acquaintance  developed,  the  people  be- 
came very  urgent  about  my  settling  as  pastor. 
W  nile  the  field  was  perhaps  the  largest  and  most 
inviting  that  I  had  ever  served,  and  presented 
many  strong  inducements   as   a   pastorate.  I   felt 
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compelled  to  decline  the  offer,  since  I  was  fully- 
devoted  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  I  met  the 
proposition  for  settlement  with  the  suggestion  that 
as  spring  was  now  at  hand,  I  could  arrange  to 
supply  the  pulpit  until  the  opening  of  my  work 
in  the  fall ;  but  somehow  they  could  not  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  idea  of  committing  their  work 
to  a  supply,  and  finally  insisted  upon  my  taking 
up  the  work  as  a  pastor,  even  if  I  should  re- 
main only  for  a  few  months.  Under  this  strong 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  a  devoted  congrega- 
tion, I  became  pastor  at  Meadville  at  the  liberal 
salary  of   one  hundred  dollars  per  month. 

Regard  for  the  temporal  things  of  the  Lord 
was  ever  present  with  me,  and  when  the  spiritual 
condition  had  reached  a  satisfactory  state,  I  in- 
dicated to  the  brethren  my  willingness  to  lead 
them  in  the  repairs  which  the  house  plainly 
needed.  A  ready  response  was  made,  and  at 
a  cost  of  five  hundred  dollars  the  house  was 
greatly  beautified.  After  doing  this  work  I  re- 
membered the  little  church  at  Mead's  Corners, 
five  miles  away,  and  provided  for  the  further 
repairs  there.  I  had  noticed  that  the  pews  there 
were  unshapely  and  unsightly,  in  that  the  top 
of  the  pew  ends  were  simply  the  square  end  of 
a  board  with  an  ordinary  strip  of  wood  tacked 
on  them.  Going  to  one  of  the  shops  in  Mead- 
ville one  day  I  made  a  scroll  and  had  arms  for 
these  pews  sawed,  and,  driving  to  the  Corners 
I   spent   the   day   in   sawing   the  ends   of   these 
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pews  and  putting  on  the  arms.  For  this  material 
and  labor  I  received  my  dinner  and  the  thanks 
of   the  people,  which  I  considered  good  pay. 

The  nine  months  which  I  had  designed  to 
spend  at  Meadville  passed  rapidly  by.  Under 
my  advice  the  brethren  had  been  seeking  out  a 
pastor,  and  on  November  15th  I  was  released  from 
the  work,  a  pastor  was  settled,  and  I  went  on 
in  my  chosen  work  with  delightful  memories  of 
the  people  of  both  the  church  and  town.  There 
were  other  fields  in  Crawford  county  where  I 
conducted  special  services  through  the  acquaint- 
ances formed  during  the  short  pastorate  at  Mead- 
ville. Among  these  fields  Lines ville,  with  its 
out- station,  Conneaut  Centre,  witnessed  the  gra- 
cious outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  pastor 
at  Linesville  was  Rev.  E.  M.  Alden,  a  minister 
who  had  filled  an  important  place  in  north- 
eastern Pennsvlvania,  where  I  had  come  to 
know  him  well.  He  was  a  consecrated  pastor, 
with  a  most  companionable  nature  and  one  with 
whom  it  was  a  delight  to  labor.  There  were 
hopeful  conversions  early  in  this  work,  and  the 
five  and  a  half  weeks  of  meetings  saw  over  sixty 
renounce  M  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil," 
and  lovingly  embrace  the  Saviour.  Thirty- six  of 
these  were  baptized  and  added  great  strength  to 
the  church. 

All  this  was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  posi- 
tive hindrances.  It  was  but  a  little  place,  and 
was  unusually  cursed  with  the  many  evils  which 
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so  often  exist  in  the  country  village.  The  devil 
seemed  to  be  alarmingly  active,  and  all  his 
forces  were  rallied  against  us.  Large  congrega- 
tions assembled,  but  a  large  number  were  drawn 
only  by  curiosity,  and  the  idleness  and  wicked- 
ness of  this  curiosity  was  often  manifest.  But 
in  it  all  we  realized  that  God  was  for  us,  and 
with  full  dependence  upon  His  strength  we  went 
forward  and  gloriously  conquered.  The  conver- 
sions were  remarkably  clear  and  bright.  The 
conditions  surrounding  us  called  for  the  most 
exacting  presentation  of  the  gospel,  and  there 
naturally  followed  a  clearness  of  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  all  who  embraced  the  truth.  The 
testimonies  given  showed  a  marked  application 
of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  to  the  daily  life. 

I  recall  how  one  man,  who  owned  and  drove  a 
team,  one  horse  of  which  was  balky,  bore  his 
testimony  in  this  way:  "  Brethren,  I  know  that 
I  am  converted,  for  now  I  can  drive  that  balky 
horse  of  mine  day  after  day  without  swearing." 
Every  man  in  the  house  who  had  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  kind  of  a  horse  felt  that 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  man's  conversion. 

Infidelity  assumed  a  bold  form  in  this  com- 
munity, going  so  far  as  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  Tom  Paine  by  a  dance  at  the  hotel,  an  an- 
nouncement of  which  was  handed  me  to  read 
from  the  pulpit.  The  devil  had  never  been  so 
impudent  before,  and  I  could  not  restrain  myself 
from  denouncing  the  outrage,  and  in  my  indig- 
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nation  I  consigned  the  devil,  Tom  Paine,  and 
the  dance  all  to  their  own  place.  This  brought 
the  wrath  of  the  village  physician  to  rest  upon 
me  and  my  work,  as  he  was  a  devoted  disciple 
of  the  noted  infidel,  but  the  loss  of  such 
influence  never  worried  me.  While  the  doctor's 
influence  was  strong  in  the  community,  God's 
power  was  mightier,  and  when  our  work  was 
completed  we  had  drawn  many  souls  from  the 
enemy's  camp. 

I  returned  from  these  fields  of  labor  rejoicing 
in  truth's  triumphs,  and  intending  to  rest  for  a 
little  time,  but  found  that  work  was  awaiting 
me  at  Hancock,  New  York,  whither  I  journeyed 
at  once.  In  these  earlier  days  Hancock  was  not 
the  quiet  village  that  it  is  to-day.  These  were  the 
days  of  rafting  on  the  Delaware,  of  wood-chop- 
ping on  the  mountain- sides  surrounding  the  town, 
of  the  opening  of  quarries  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  congregating  of  numbers  of  workmen  in  the 
little  town.  Whisky  and  its  evil  influences  were 
to  be  seen  on  every  side  working  havoc  among 
the  foreign  element  and  the  native  mountain 
people  alike.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  unfavor- 
able conditions  a  modest  minister,  in  the  person 
of  Rev.  H.  C.  Leach,  was  patiently  and  prayer- 
fully building  up  the  kingdom  of  God.  Brother 
Leach  was  then  in  his  youth,  but  inherited  from 
his  honored  father,  who  was  also  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, those  qualities  of  wisdom,  studiousness, 
and  faithfulness   which   have   ever   characterized 
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his  ministry.  His  worth  as  a  man,  and  his  value 
as  a  minister,  were  so  much  appreciated  by  the 
church  at  Hancock,  that  nearly  twenty  years 
later  he  was  called  again  to  this  same  pastorate. 
It  was  a  season  of  great  refreshing  to  my  own 
soul  to  associate  with  this  consecrated  young 
man,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that,  in  all  the  re- 
freshings which  the  work  brought  to  us,  none 
drank  more  deeply  to  the  good  of  his  own  soul 
than  did  I.  The  work  was  purely  the  work  of 
harvesting ;  the  pastor  and  his  people  had  tilled 
the  ground,  sowed  the  seed,  and  prayed  down 
the  waters  of  heaven  and  the  sunshine  of  the 
divine  presence  to  bring  to  completeness,  and  so 
the  field  was  indeed  white,  ready  for  the  harvest. 
God  used  me  for  this  special  work  and  we  all 
rejoiced  together  as  we  came  bringing  in  the 
sheaves.  The  pastor  baptized  a  goodly  number, 
made  me  feel  his  deep  appreciation  of  my  work, 
and  bade  me  God-speed  as  I  took  my  leave. 

Again  at  home,  I  rested  for  a  little  while,  and 
would  have  prolonged  the  season  but  for  the 
urgent  call  to  a  greatly  distressed  church  in 
which  a  loved  one,  whom  we  had  reared  to 
womanhood  in  our  Michigan  home,  joined  in 
such  a  way  that  I  felt  that  personal  comfort 
must  be  sacrificed,  and  the  Lord's  cause  must 
be  served.  The  call  was  to  face  conditions 
that  aroused  my  deepest  indignation  at  the  gross- 
ness  of  human  wickedness,  cloaked  in  the  garb 
of  religion. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

LAMBERTVILLE  {NEW  JERSEY),    NORTHMORELAND, 
JACKSON,  TUN  KH ANN  OCR,  AND  EATON 

Old  age  finds  its  recompense  for  departing 
activity  in  the  review  of  life  which  reveals  the 
goodness  and  the  completeness  of  all  God's  plans. 
From  the  vantage  ground  reached  through  an 
eighty -five  years'  journey,  one  can  trace  the 
immanence  of  God  in  all  human  events.  The 
incidents  of  the  earlier  years  are  then  revealed  as 
providences.  The  simplest  happenings  of  the 
years  gone  by  become,  in  the  retrospect,  the 
interpositions  of  the  divine  counsels.  The 
psalmist  spoke  wisely  when  he  said,  "The 
law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect."  I  fall  into  these 
musings,  for  I  am  about  to  write  of  my  work  at 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  and  relate  the  strange 
circumstances  by  which  I  was  brought  into  touch 
with  that  field. 

The  reader  will  recall  from  an  earlier  chapter 
that,  during  the  pastorate  at  Farmington,  we 
adopted  a  little  girl,  Anna,  from  among  those 
brought  to  our  village  from  the  "Home  of  the 
Friendless  "  in  New  York.  This  girl  grew  to  a 
splendid  womanhood,  and  married  a  most  worthy 
young   man.      After   her   marriage   Lambertville 
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became  her  home,  and  here  Mrs.  Grow,  as  the 
only  mother  she  had  ever  known,  was  called  to 
care  for  her  through  a  critical  illness.  Anna's 
husband  was  employed  in  a  large  jewelry  estab- 
lishment, and  their  home  was  with  his  employer. 
The  latter  was  clerk  of  our  church  in  the  town, 
and  thoroughly  active  in  all  of  its  affairs.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Mrs.  Grow  learned  all  the  sorrow 
and  distress  of  the  church,  and  joined  with  Anna 
in  urging  me  to  come  with  relief.  In  all  my 
ministry  I  never  met  sadder  conditions.  A  strong 
Baptist  church,  in  an  enterprising  town,  with  a 
large  and  consecrated  membership,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  veritable  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing, — a  man  who  masqueraded  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  but  proved  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  had  a  family  of 
five  children,  and  a  most  beautiful  Christian 
woman  for  a  wife,  but  despite  all  this,  he  became 
enamored  of  a  deacon's  daughter,  and  planned  to 
leave  the  town  with  her.  At  the  depot  they  were 
intercepted,  the  girl  being  taken  back  to  her 
home,  while  he  temporarily  disappeared.  The 
home  that  he  thus  entered  was  one  of  the  best  in 
the  church,  and  none  but  a  bold  and  bad  man 
would  have  attempted  to  despoil  its  sanctity.  The 
reader  can  fill  out  the  details,  and  easily  imagine 
the  situation  into  which  I  was  invited  to  enter. 
The  church  felt  the  disgrace  keenly,  since  for 
several  years  the  members  had  given  to  this 
deceiver    their   fullest    confidence    and    support. 
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Their  whole  thought  seemed  to  be  absorbed  with 
the  sympathy  which  they  felt  for  the  deserted 
and  disgraced  families,  and  the  indignation  which 
they  felt  toward  the  man  who  was  responsible  for 
it  all.  My  sympathy  and  indignation  were  not 
less  than  theirs. 

I  entered  upon  the  work  with  the  feeling  that 
God  had  brought  me  face  to  face  with  the  most 
serious  conditions,  but  since  He  had  brought  me 
to  deal  with  them,  I  believed  that  He  would 
furnish  the  needed  grace.  In  my  first  interview 
with  the  deacon,  I  outlined  a  plan  of  work  which 
included  the  holding  of  a  series  of  meetings.  I 
knew  no  better  way  of  overcoming  the  evil  which 
Satan  had  wrought,  than  to  bring  down  the  power 
of  God  to  possess  and  strengthen  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  And  so  we  began,  calling  upon  God. 
Not  a  week  had  passed  before  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  completely  turned  from  the  thought 
of  their  disgrace  to  the  great  thoughts  of 
salvation,  and  so  richly  did  God  bless  us  that 
sinners  began  to  ask  for  prayer.  We  continued 
in  this  special  work  for  five  weeks,  with  the 
blessed  results  that  seventy- five  confessed  Christ, 
fifty -one  of  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing. 
Among  those  baptized  was  Anna,  the  child  of  our 
adoption,  love  and  care,  now  herself  a  young 
mother.  How  strangely,  yet  how  kindly,  God 
always   leads  ! 

I  remained  on  the  field  several  weeks,  until  the 
victory  of  grace  was  fully  established  and  recog- 
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nized,  and  such  a  victory  of  grace  is  not  often 
experienced.  The  hurt  seemed  to  be  fully  healed. 
The  church  seemed  to  be  knit  together  more 
closely  in  this  season  of  affliction,  and  upon  my 
leaving  the  field  they  called  a  most  honored  min- 
ister to  the  pastorate,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
Lambertville  pastors  have  been  among  the  clean- 
est and  most  honored  men  of  the  denomination. 
The  young  girl,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
wiles  of  a  wicked  man,  was  forgiven  and  restored 
to  her  old  place  in  the  confidence  and  love  of  the 
church.  It  was  a  season  of  trial,  out  of  which  the 
honored  old  church  came  forth  stronger  and  purer 
than  before. 

One  regrettable  thing  in  connection  with  this 
was  the  fact  that  the  man  who  had  deserted 
his  family,  disgraced  his  church,  and  destroyed 
the  happiness  of  a  godly  man's  home,  was  able 
to  so  further  deceive  as  to  settle  over  a  Bap- 
tist church  within  thirty  miles  of  my  Carbondale 
home.  Of  course  this  church  suffered  under 
his  leadership,  and  more  seriously,  in  the  perma- 
nent results,  than  the  church  at  Lambertville.  A 
division  was  created  which  engendered  the  most 
bitter  feelings  from  which  the  church  is  suffering 
to-day.  In  view  of  these  things,  I  want  to  appeal 
to  the  men  of  our  active  ministry  to  have  courage 
in  dealing  with  the  unworthy  men  who  from  time 
to  time  appear  in  our  ministry,  and  to  give  to  the 
sheep  of  God  true  protection  from  these  ravening 
wolves. 
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Shortly  after  my  return  from  Lambertville,  the 
Rev.  George  Ballentine,  pastor  of  our  church  at 
Northuiorelaud,  invited  me  to  assist  him  in  special 
work.  Being  always  ready,  when  idle,  to  answer 
any  call  to  work  in  my  Lord's  vineyard,  I  at  once 
arranged  to  go  to  labor  with  this  good  pastor. 
The  Methodist  minister  of  the  place  showed  a 
very  kindly  feeling  toward  our  work,  and  volun- 
tarily suggested  to  me  that  he  would  not  engage 
in  special  work  while  our  work  was  going  on. 
Brother  Ballentine  and  I  greatly  appreciated  this 
expression  of  sympathy,  not  knowing  at  the  time 
but  that  it  would  be  honestly  observed.  Our 
meetings,  however,  developed  a  deep  interest,  and 
our  Methodist  friends  caught  the  spirit  and  could 
not  refrain  from  opening  their  house  and  holding 
nightly  meetings.  The  community  had  a  number 
of  Sanctificationists,  and  the  Methodist  meetings 
took  up  this  idea.  The  result  was  that  their 
meetings  were  in  no  sense  in  opposition  to  ours, 
since  we  were  engaged  in  different  lines  of  work. 
While  our  neighbors  professed  to  be  bringing 
saints  to  sanctification,  we  were  content  to  bring 
sinners  to  salvation,  believing  that  if  we  could 
bring  the  people  of  the  community  into  the  same 
state  as  the  apostle  Paul  was  when  he  said,  "By 
the  grace  of  Grod  I  am  what  I  am,"  we  would  open 
unto  them  all  the  possibilities  of  the  spiritual  life, 
as  experienced  by  the  same  apostle,  who,  writing 
to  the  beloved  Philippians  said,  "Not  as  though  I 
had  already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect: 
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but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for 
which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus. 
Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended: 
but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

God  blessed  our  work  to  the  saving  of  thirty- 
five  souls.  Thirty  of  these  were  baptized,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Winters.  Brother 
Winters  soon  afterward  felt  called  to  the  work 
of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  in  the  sacred  calling 
has  given  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  As  pastor 
at  Dundaff,  and  as  my  successor  in  the  Clinton 
Centre  pastorate,  where  he  is  now  laboring,  I 
have  had  intimate  knowledge  of  his  work,  and  I 
feel  honored  in  being  able  to  think  of  him  as 
my  son  in  the  Gospel.  While  this  work  was 
going  on,  the  work  of  sanctifying  was  being  car- 
ried forward  by  our  neighbors,  and  the  claim 
was  made  that  at  least  twelve  had  been  com- 
pletely sanctified.  This  work  suffered  much  in 
the  estimation  of  the  community  because  the 
most  prominent  figure  in  it  was  a  man  who 
claimed  to  have  lived  sinless  for  over  sixteen 
years,  although  he  had  persistently  carried  on 
horse-trading  during  that  time,  fleecing  his  neigh- 
bors in  almost  every  instance  of  their  having 
any  dealings  with  him.  I  was  then,  and  I  am 
now,  content  to  be  used  of  God  in  the  work  of 
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salvation,  leaving  sanctiiiration  to  progress  in 
the  life  of  the  believer,  as  pleases  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  great  and  only  sanetifier  of  the  sonl. 

After  this  meeting,  I  took  a  much-needed  rest, 
then  I  held  a  pleasant  and  profitable  little  meet- 
ing at  Jackson,  and  after  that  came  the  great 
meetings  at  Timkhannock  and  Eaton,  meetings 
which  in  their  permanent  results  were  as  import- 
ant as  any  that  I  ever  held. 

The  Baptist  interests  of  Timkhannock  were 
brought  to  my  attention  some  years  before  while 
working  at  Factory ville.  Deacon  Frear,  of  the 
Factoryville  church,  whose  good  father  was  serv- 
ing the  Timkhannock  and  Eaton  churches,  urged 
me  very  strongly  to  visit  the  field.  The  matter 
appealed  to  both  my  sympathy  and  interest,  and 
I  promised  that  sometime  I  would  go  there. 
Communications  were  carried  on  for  years,  and 
my  going  there  was  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  place  in  Timkhannock  for  holding 
services .  At  length,  Elder  Frear  was  able  to 
secure  the  use  of  the  ball-room  in  the  hotel 
building,  with  the  reservation,  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord,  that  if  he  should  want  to  use  the 
room  for  a  dance  we  would  suspend  our  meet- 
ings. I  positively  declined  to  enter  into  any 
such  arrangement,  and  did  not  care  to  be  housed 
by  a  man  whose  business  was  in  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

Finally,  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  the  use  of  the 
Presbvterian  church  was   secured   for   one   night 
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only,  and  I  went  to  sort  of  spy  out  the  land. 
I  conducted  the  service  with  apparent  pleasure 
to  the  congregation  gathered.  The  church  being 
at  our  disposal  only  for  that  night,  the  services 
closed  with  no  suggestion  of  further  meetings. 
As  I  passed  down  the  aisle,  Mrs.  Lane,  the 
mother  of  the  Presbyterian  minister,  very  kindly 
expressed  the  wish  that  I  might  have  continued 
the  meetings,  but  I  explained  that  the  arrange- 
ments were  only  for  the  one  night's  meeting. 

This  visit  opened  the  way  for  further  work, 
and  the  men  of  the  church  at  once  applied  to 
the  school  board  for  the  use  of  the  school  house, 
which  was  obtained,  and  in  January  of  1876 
Baptist  work  in  Tunkhannock  was  begun  in  earn- 
est. The  outlook  was  not  altogether  encouraging. 
The  church  consisted  of  but  nine  members,  three 
brothers  and  six  sisters,  and  one  of  the  brothers 
having  married  a  Presbyterian  wife  had  been 
pressed  into  service  at  his  wife's  church,  where 
he  taught  a  Sabbath  school  class,  paid  for  a  sit- 
ting and  was  otherwise  interested  in  the  church's 
affairs.  We  can  never  honor  too  much  such 
men  as  Elder  Frear,  who  in  their  devotion  to 
New  Testament  principles  labor  on  where  they 
hardly  dare  to  hope.  For  years  this  good  man 
had  kept  this  little  company  of  believers  to- 
gether by  coming  over  from  Eaton  and  conduct- 
ing an  afternoon  service  in  the  court  house. 

One  of  the  delightful  things  in  connection  with 
this  work  was  the  attitude  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Legg 
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of  the  Methodist  church.  I  never  knew  a  minis- 
ter of  any  denomination  to  show  a  broader  sym- 
pathy or  more  magnanimous  spirit.  It  was  the 
centenary  season  with  his  own  denomination,  and 
in  line  with  the  general  movement  of  his  church 
for  a  special  ingathering,  he  had  earlier  in  the 
season  engaged  in  special  work.  For  reasons 
which  he  could  not  understand,  his  efforts  had 
failed  of  securing  any  results  whatever,  and  he 
was  forced  to  close  the  meetings  for  lack  of 
interest.  With  a  truly  magnanimous  spirit  he 
welcomed  my  coming,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  attend  our  school  house  meetings,  took  part 
in  the  meeting,  and  in  every  way  sought  to  aid 
and  encourage  us. 

The  meetings  opened  very  encouragingly,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  room  was  filled 
with  earnest  listeners.  That  I  had  struck  the 
popular  chord,  was  evidenced  by  a  little  incident 
at  the  close  of  one  of  my  earliest  meetings.  A 
man  of  apparently  no  religious  tendencies  came 
up  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and  as  he  made 
his  way  through  the  aisle  said,  "  I  want  to  give 
that  preacher  a  dollar ;  that's  the  first  sermon 
I've  heard  in  many  years  that  didn't  have 
politics  in  it."  I  was  glad  to  have  myself  re- 
garded as  a  preacher  of  religion. 

During  the  second  week,  the  sickness  of  one 
of  our  church  sisters  led  to  a  strange  experience. 
I  visited  her  and  while  there  met  her  daughter, 
who  was  recognized  as  the  society  belle  of  the 
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town.  I  had  never  met  her,  had  never  heard 
anything  of  her,  and  therefore  I  can  never  ac- 
count for  my  strange  conduct  toward  her.  After 
talking  with  the  sick  mother  I  suggested  that 
we  have  prayer,  and  before  kneeling  I  turned  to 
the  daughter  and  said,  "  I  don't  know  that  I 
care  to  have  any  talk  with  you,  I  am  not  look- 
ing for  a  wife,  I  have  a  good  wife  at  home," 
and  then  we  knelt  down  and  prayed,  and  I  bade 
them  good  day.  Why  I  ever  said  what  I  did,  I 
do  not  know.  It  was  on  my  part  an  unconscious 
yielding  to  a  power  unseen.  This  young  woman's 
friend  in  social  life  was  a  young  married  woman 
whom  she  at  once  visited,  related  my  speech  to 
her,  and  said,  "  Now,  if  Mr.  Grow  knows  all 
about  me,  I'm  going  to  hear  him  preach."  But 
I  did  not  know  all  about  her.  The  things  to 
which  she  referred  I  had  yet  to  learn.  Soon 
there  came  to  my  knowledge  the  most  significant 
story  of  this  young  woman's  relations  to  religion 
in  general  and  to  ministers  in  particular.  In 
every  special  religious  effort  in  the  town,  and 
particularly  in  the  Methodist  church,  this  young 
woman  had  been  especially  sought  after,  the 
feeling  being  that  with  her  strong  social  leader- 
ship, a  large  number  would  follow  wherever  she 
went.  In  one  of  these  seasons  the  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  church  was  an  unmarried  man,  and, 
urged  on  by  the  people,  he  felt  deeply  con- 
cerned that  this  leader  of  the  young  people 
should    come   into   the    kingdom,    and   with   the 
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purest  motives  he  went  to  her  in  one  of  the 
meetings  to  urge  the  claims  of  Christ  upon  her. 
With  almost  cruel  and  worldly  sarcasm  she  turned 
to  him  and  said,  "  There's  no  use  of  your  talk- 
ing to  me  ;  I  don't  want  to  get  married,  and  if 
I  did,  I  can  assure  you  I  would  not  marry  a 
Methodist  minister."  The  reader  can  determine 
for  himself,  now,  as  fully  as  I  have  been  able 
to,  how  it  was  that  I  was  led  to  treat  this 
strange  young  lady  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
did  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  meeting.  Her 
society  friend  and  she  began  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings, and  under  a  wonderful  exhortion  made  by 

a    Methodist    sister,    Mrs.     M ,    became    so 

wrought  up  that  she  was  thrown  into  violent 
perspiration  and  going  out  into  the  air  she  con- 
tracted a  severe  cold,  and  was  confined  to  her 
bed  for  two  weeks.  Being  visited  by  her  friend, 
she  told  her  that  she  could  not  sleep,  for  upon 
falling  into  a  little  stupor  she  would  see  the 
index  finger  of  Elder  Grow  pointed  at  her,  and 
this  with  her  consciousness  of  sin,  made  life  a 
burden  to  her.  Similar  experiences  were  at- 
tending the  young  woman,  and  so  upon  Mrs. 
M 's  recovery  they  both  came  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  at  the  first  opportunity  they  confessed 
Christ.  These  two  belles  of  society  became 
most  humble  and  devoted  Christians,  and  through 
long  years  blessed  the  little  church  and  honored 
Christ  by  their  godly  lives. 

With   these  two  notable  conversions,  converts 
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began  to  multiply  rapidly.  The  bridge  over  the 
Susquehanna  was  partially  carried  away  by  the 
floods,  so  that  crossing  was  possible  only  by  a 
little  ferry,  which  could  be  operated  only  when 
the  river  was  clear  of  ice.  This  pretty  thoroughly 
cut  off  our  communication  with  the  Eaton  friends, 
whose  presence  and  help  we  needed.  Finally,  God 
made  us  a  good  solid  ice  bridge,  and  six  people 
who  drove  over  together  were  all  brought  under 
conviction,  which  a  little  later,  in  the  Eaton  meet- 
ings, was  to  issue  in  conversion.  Some  things 
were  occurring  to  disturb  different  people  in  the 
community.  The  Presbyterian  friends  were 
greatly  disturbed  by  my  baptizing  a  gentleman  of 
their  membership,  and  with  him  his  son  and 
daughter.  His  wife  was  already  in  our  church. 
Then  the  saloon  men  became  greatly  exercised 
because  I  seemed  to  be  getting  hold  of  their  cus- 
tomers. One  young  man,  whose  widowed  mother 
was  a  member  of  the  church,  was  so  sadly  given 
over  to  the  drink  that  he  was  often  wheeled  home 
to  his  mother  in  a  wheelbarrow,  but  God  saved 
him  and  others  of  like  habits.  One  saloon- 
keeper remarked  that  I  was  ruining  his  business, 
for  before  I  came  into  the  place  he  would  some- 
times take  in  as  high  as  thirty  dollars  in  one 
night,  while  during  my  stay  he  often  did  not  take 
in  enough  to  pay  for  his  lights.  This  I  esteemed 
a  very  high  compliment,  for  to  ruin  a  saloon- 
keeper's business  is  surely  to  destroy  the  kingdom 
of  darkness. 
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Religious  interest  began  to  run  so  high  that  the 
other  churches  of  the  place  felt  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  them  to  lay  hold  of  the  power  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  so  the  Presbyterians 
called  in  a  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  one  of  their  ministers 
without  charge,  living  at  "Wilkes -Barre.  After 
Rev.  Hunt  arrived,  the  Presbyterians  and  Metho- 
dists arranged  for  a  daily  prayer-meeting  to  be 
held  at  11  o'clock  with  a  leader  from  each  of  the 
churches.  In  this  meeting  we  were  invited  to 
join,  and  we  accepted  the  invitation  with  great 
pleasure.  Brother  Lane,  the  Presbyterian  pastor, 
was  very  strenuous  as  to  the  women  keeping 
silent  in  meeting,  but  the  good  wife  of  the  Metho- 
dist pastor  was  too  warm-hearted  a  Christian  to 
be  kept  in  silence,  even  in  a  meeting  for  brethren 
only,  and  she  facetiously  remarked  that,  when  it 
came  to  a  religious  service,  she  was  one  of  the 
brethren  every  time. 

With  the  Presbyterians  importing  a  man  for 
special  work,  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist 
church,  who  resided  in  Tunkhannock,  went  to  the 
pastor,  Brother  Legg,  and  instructed  him  to  open 
up  the  church  and  engage  in  special  work.  To 
this  Brother  Legg  conscientiously  demurred,  say- 
ing, "I  don't  think  it  best  to  do  so.  We  made  a 
strong  effort  last  fall  and  failed.  Then  God  sent 
this  man  Grow  here,  and  he  has  been  wonderfully 
blessed,  I  do  not  think  it  duty  to  engage  in  seem- 
ing opposition  to  so  gracious  a  work."  This  was 
truly  magnanimous,  but  the  presiding  elder  was 
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imperious,  and  said,  "If  you  do  not  do  as  I  direct, 
I  will  get  a  man  here  who  will ; "  to  which  Brother 
Legg  with  becoming  Christian  firmness  said, 
"Very  well,  sir,  you  may  get  the  other  man."     A 

Mr.  W ,  a  Methodist  minister  who  had  been 

retired  for  cause,  was  brought  in  and  elaborate 
plans  were  made  for  a  great  campaign.  As  in  all 
former  efforts  of  this  church,  the  plans  included 
the  capture  of  the  young  woman  of  whom  much 
has  been  written  in  this  chapter.  The  task  now 
seemed  easy,  for  she  had  already  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Baptist  meeting.  But  their  approach 
to  her  was  to  bring  them  the  first  in  a  series  of 
disappointments.  When  they  said  to  her,  "No 
matter  if  you  were  converted  in  the  Baptist  meet- 
ings, the  proper  place  for  you  to  join  is  our 
church,  where  the  surroundings  are  more  in  keep- 
ing with  your  tastes  and  social  position,"  this  con- 
secrated young  woman  said,  "I  have  attended 
Methodist  meetings  for  years  without  getting  the 
help  I  needed.  In  these  meetings  of  Elder  Grow 
the  way  has  been  made  plain,  and  I  have  found 
my  Saviour.  I  owe  all  to  the  church  which  has 
done  so  much  for  me." 
Within  a  few  days  after  this,  I  had  the  great 

pleasure  of  baptizing  Miss  B and  her  friend 

Mrs.  M .     The  baptism  of  the  latter  led  to  a 

delightful  reconciliation  between  herself  and  her 
husband's  family.  An  alienation  followed  upon 
her  marriage,  that  had  made  a  most  unfortunate 
domestic  condition,  but  the  love  of  God  was  now 
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to  make  all  right.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  at 
her  home,  when  in  answer  to  her  earnest  solicita- 
tion, the  offended  and  estranged  father-in-law 
came,  and  the  scene  there  enacted  is  worthy  of 
being  written  down,  and  given  a  place  alongside 
the  story  of  joy  which  is  told  of  the  father's  house 
when  the  prodigal  returned. 

One  Sunday  we  went  out  on  the  ice,  and  with 
steps  weighted  down  with  stones,  we  decended 
into  the  water  and  baptized  twenty- two  believers. 
That  same  night  Mr.  Hunt  had  two  to  sprinkle, 
one  of  whom  had  expressed  a  personal  wish  for 
the  ceremony,  while  the  other  was  pressed  into 
it  —  he  was  a  baby.  The  old  clergyman  becoming 
excited,  in  commenting  upon  our  baptisms  of  the 
afternoon,  said.  "I  can  quote  scripture  as  well  as 
Elder  Grow  —  'Arise  and  be  baptized!'"  In 
response  the  man  arose,  and  then  to  Brother 
Hunt's  dismay,  he  found  that  his  candidate 
towered  above  him  so  far,  that  he  couldn't  reach 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  with  no  Scripture  to 
warrant  it,  he  had  to  ask  the  man  to  kneel  down. 
It  was  embarrassing,  and  robbed  the  ceremony 
of  all  dignity.  No  such  trouble  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  other  candidate. 

The  Methodist  people  secured  only  one  inquirer, 
a  girl  whose  reputation  was  not  good,  and  while 
she  was  forward  for  prayer,  an  injudicious  man, 
in  his  prayer,  recited  in  unnecessarily  plain 
language  the  record  of  her  life,  and  with  good 
reason  she   arose  from   her   knees   and   left   the 
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church.  Their  meetings  were  thus  brought  to 
naught. 

The  signal  success  of  our  work,  and  the  pitiable 
failure  of  the  others  was  not  a  question  of  method, 
but  of  motive.  While  wanting  always  to  be 
generous,  I  have  never  been  able  to  attribute  to 
our  friends  of  the  other  churches,  right  motives 
for  engaging  in  their  special  work  in  practical 
opposition  to  us.  I  baptized  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  thus  making  the  little  church  of  nine 
members  almost  a  hundred.  To  God  be  all  the 
glory,  Amen  ! 

By  this  time  the  people  across  the  river,  at 
Eaton,  wanted  me  to  spend  some  time  with  them. 
The  bridge  was  down,  the  ice  was  gone,  and  the 
water  was  high,  but  a  good  boatman  ferried  me 
over,  and  we  began  our  work.  During  the  first 
week  seven  came  out  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  I 
baptized  them  the  following  Sunday.  Among 
these  were  the  six  who  had  crossed  the  ice  to 
attend  the  Tunkhannock  meeting.  This  was 
followed  by  a  full  week  in  which  not  a  soul  made 
a  move.  Preaching  at  Tunkhannock  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  I  returned  for  a  third  week's  effort. 
We  got  well  into  this  third  week,  and  still  no 
move  was  being  made  among  the  unconverted. 
I  could  not  understand  it.  The  audiences  were 
large,  and  the  interest  apparently  deep,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  good  deacon  Brundage  was 
driving  six  miles  every  night  to  the  meetings  over 
almost  impassable  roads.      I  felt  that  there  was 
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something  in  the  way,  and  asked  what  it  could 
be  ;  finally,  I  said  that  if  that  very  meeting  did 
not  show  results  that  very  night,  we  would  close 
the  work.  When  the  expression  was  taken,  six- 
teen came  forward  acknowledging  Christ,  and 
others  followed  until  as  the  results  of  the  three 
weeks'  labor  thirty-eight  were  baptized. 

The  brethren  of  these  two  churches  by  this 
time  felt  that  I  must  remain  on  the  field  for  a  few 
months,  and  feeling  that  I  might  be  of  service  to 
them  I  consented  to  do  so.  The  arrangement  was 
that  I  should  preach  on  Sunday,  twice  at  Tunk- 
hannock  and  once  at  Eaton.  Within  a  month 
our  converts  were  severely  tested  in  their  loyalty 
to  Christ  and  the  church.  The  town  was  literally 
plastered  over  with  gaudy  posters  announcing 
the  coming  of  a  circus  on  the  church  prayer- 
meeting  night.  I  recognized  the  drawing  power 
of  a  circus,  and  had  reconciled  myself  partly 
to  the  idea  that  some  of  our  young  people, 
perhaps  most  of  them,  would  yield  to  the  entice- 
ment. You  can,  therefore,  but  partially  imagine 
mY  j°y?  when,  of  the  sixty -six  converts  whom  I 
had  baptized,  the  full  sixty -six  came  into  the 
prayer- meeting.  It  filled  my  cup  to  overflowing, 
and  I  did  not  wonder  that  the  gentle  John  wrote, 
"I  have  no  greater  joy  than  that  my  children 
walk  in  truth. '; 

With  a  church  numbering  nearly  one  hundred 
members,  I  began  to  feel  that  it  was  unbecoming 
not  to  have  a  meeting-house.    Some  months  be- 
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fore  this  time  the  Presbyterians  had  commenced 
to  build  a  good  brick  house,  and  had  offered  to 
sell  the  old  church  for  eight  hundred  dollars. 
We  talked  over  the  matter  of  purchasing  it,  and 
when  we  approached  the  trustees  of  that  church 
we  were  surprised  to  know  that  the  price  had 
advanced  to  twelve  hundred  dollars.  A  rise  in 
valuation  of  fifty  per  cent  within  a  few  months 
seemed  high  when  no  other  property  in  all  the 
town  had  known  any  advance  whatever.  To  the 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
however,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  majority  of 
them  were  indignant  at  the  demands  made  by 
their  officers,  and,  while  on  account  of  the  un- 
yielding spirit  of  one  man,  the  price  could  not 
be  made  less,  the  members  individually  subscribed 
over  two  hundred  dollars  toward  the  amount. 
We  made  the  purchase,  and  immediately  repaired 
it.  Strange  things  were  used  in  paying  for  and 
and  repairing  this  building.  There  were  two 
barrels  of  lubricating  oil,  the  gift  of  Hon.  E.  E. 
Hendrick,  of  Carbondale,  which  a  good  Presby- 
terian hardware  man  of  the  village  sold  for  us, 
realizing  forty  dollars  from  the  sales.  A  har- 
ness, the  gift  of  another  man,  was  sold  for 
twenty -five  dollars,  and  several  other  gifts  of 
goods  and  cash,  which  enabled  us  to  pay  every 
dollar  of  the  twelve  hundred.  I  remained  with 
these  churches  until  fall,  when  I  left  them  to 
engage  in  my  regular  work.  Both  of  the  churches 
were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  it  must  not 
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seem  strange  to  the  reader  if  I  regard  the  work 
at  Timkhannock  as  a  really  great  work.  Where, 
in  January,  I  found  nine  people,  with  no  place 
of  worship,  in  September  of  the  same  year  I  left 
a  church  of  nearly  one  hundred  members,  housed 
in  their  own  building,  on  which  not  a  dollar  of 
indebtedness  rested. 

There  were  many  incidents  connected  with  this 
work  which  I  would  be  glad  to  relate,  but  time 
and  space  forbid  the  enlargement  of  my  life 
story.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  relating 
one  incident  which  was  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  In  the  family  of  Brother  Ace  there 
were  two  daughters  who  desired  to  be  baptized. 
One  of  them  was  an  invalid  who  had  been  under 
the  doctor's  constant  care  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  during  that  time  had  been  obliged  to  aban- 
don all  activities  in  the  home  work.  The  phy- 
sician, upon  hearing  of  his  patient's  interest  in 
being  baptized,  volunteered  to  caution  her  and 
her  family,  assuring  them  that  it  would  certainly 
mean  the  young  woman's  death.  The  family 
then  talked  with  me,  and  I  advised  simply  that 
they  seek  the  mind  of  the  Lord  in  the  matter, 
and  whatever  He  might  reveal  as  His  will,  do. 
I  did  not  take  the  doctor's  warning  too  seriously; 
I  had  heard  doctors  talk  before,  and  had  fre- 
quently baptized  their  patients  without  having 
one  of  the  dozen  awful  things  which  they  had 
prophesied  happen.  Uninfluenced  by  me,  and 
acting  only  under  the  direction  of  God's  mani- 
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fested  pleasure,  this  girl  came  to  the  river  and 
received  the  ordinance.  Returning  to  her  home, 
she  seemed  exhilarated  by  the  exercise,  and 
within  a  week  she  was  assisting  in  the  house- 
hold work,  which  she  had  completely  abandoned 
a  year  before.  She  gradually  grew  stronger, 
afterward  married,  and  became  the  mother  of  a 
family  of  children,  whom  she  brought  up  "in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  There 
is  such  a  thing  in  Christian  experience  as  obeyiog 
God  rather  than  man. 

During  the  progress  of  the  meetings  in  Tunk- 
hannock,  there  was  awakened  a  very  general 
interest  in  religious  questions,  and  as  the  men 
of  the  place  seemed  disposed  to  talk  with  me, 
I  found  it  convenient  to  spend  considerable  time 
at  the  shoe -shop  of  Brother  Eastman  for  that 
purpose.  A  certain  young  man  of  the  place,  who 
had  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  an  infidel, 
was  seeking  to  exert  a  baneful  influence  upon 
the  young  converts,  and  one  of  his  stock  phrases 
was  that  the  Bible  was  no  better  than  an  al- 
manac. I  was  anxious  for  an  interview  with  this 
young  fellow,  and  finally  I  was  gratified  at  meet- 
ing him  one  day  at  Brother  Eastman's.  I  said 
to  him,  "I  understand  that  you  consider  the  Bible 
of  no  more  value  than  the  almanac."  With  a 
flourish  of  smartness  he  replied,  "That's  just 
where  I  stand."  "Well,  now,"  I  said,  "young 
man,  you're  a  horse,  and  I  challenge  you  to 
prove  that  you're  anything  else.     Test  the  value 
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of  the  almanac  on  the  problem!"  His  efforts 
were  really  amusing,  and  after  floundering  around 
in  a  most  aimless  way  he  finally  landed  onto  Bible 
grounds.  But  I  interrupted,  and  told  him  that 
the  Bible  was  my  book,  and  he  must  confine 
himself  to  his  almanac.  The  confusion  and  fail- 
ure of  this  young  man  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
so  simple  a  matter  without  the  blessed  book, 
shows  how  superficially  men  sometimes  view  the 
holy  writings.  I  pursued  him  by  saying,  "Unless 
you  can  prove  to  me,  from  sources  outside  the 
Bible,  from  your  almanac  for  instance,  that  you 
are  not  a  horse,  I  shall  be  bound  to  regard  you 
as  one  while  I  remain  here."  I  did  not  realize 
how  seriously  the  matter  was  being  taken  by 
others,  but  the  matter  spread  in  the  community 
until  the  conceited  young  infidel  found  himself 
everywhere  the  butt  of  ridicule.  He  was  called 
"Elder  Grow's  horse"  by  old  and  young,  and  he 
smarted  so  under  it  all  that  he  packed  his  trunk 
and  left  the  town.  It  is  presumed  that  he  took 
his  almanac  along  with  him. 

My  mind  often  reverts  to  these  wonderful 
months.  Tunkhannock  and  Eaton  suggest  al- 
ways to  me  the  manifestation  of  God's  power. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

TRANSFER,     EAGLESVILLE,     LIMA     {OHIO),     PLYMOUTH 
AND  SALEM  {MICHIGAN),  AND  CHESTER  SPRINGS 

In  April  of  1877,  I  was  invited  to  Transfer,  a 
little  village  lying  at  the  state  line  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  population  did  not 
number  more  than  two  hundred  people,  but  the 
place  was  of  considerable  importance  as  mark- 
ing the  junction  of  two  or  three  different  rail- 
roads or  branches,  and  its  name  was  derived 
from  the  transfer  of  passengers  and  freight  that 
took  place  there.  In  this  population  of  two 
hundred  souls  there  were  denominations  galore. 
At  least  five  had  complete  organizations.  These 
were  the  Presbyterians,  the  Methodist  Episcopals, 
Free  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  United  Brethren  ; 
while  other  sects  had  here  and  there  adherents. 

It  was  here  that  for  the  first  time  I  was 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  United 
Brethren,  I  found  them  an  interesting  people, 
and  the  history  of  their  origin  is  worth  relating. 

This  church  was  founded  among  the  Germans 
of  our  state  in  1760  by  Philip  William  Otter- 
bein,  who  had  come  to  America  as  a  missionary 
under  appointment  of  the  church  authorities  of 
Holland.     He  commenced  his  labors  at  Lancas- 
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ter,  in  this  state,  but  afterward  went  to  Balti- 
more. He  was  greatly  given  to  holding  large 
outdoor  meetings  lasting  through  several  days. 
To  one  of  these  meetings  he  invited  all  who 
had  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  with  the 
result  that  large  numbers  from  several  demoni- 
nations  met  together  under  his  leadership.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  a  Mennonite  preacher, 
named  Martin  Boehm,  who  professed  to  have 
experienced  what  he  called  the  new  life  ;  at  the 
close  of  the  sermon,  which  was  one  of  great 
power,  Mr.  Otterbein  embraced  him,  and  said, 
"  We  are  brethren,"  and  from  this  incident  their 
name  was  derived.  In  1900  this  denomination 
had  4,225  churches,  2,413  ministers,  and  243,841 
members.  Their  zeal  for  missions  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that,  though  a  small  body,  they  con- 
tributed to  that  cause,  in  1900,  the  sum  of  eighty- 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
While,  with  my  convictions  as  to  New  Testament 
truth,  I  found  much  to  condemn  in  their  doc- 
trine, I  found  much  that  I  admired  in  their 
practice.  No  slave-holder  was  ever  admitted  to 
their  fellowship,  and  as  to  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  use  of  intoxicating  drink  they  stood  the 
squarest  of  any  body  of  people  I  have  ever 
known. 

With  five  organized  churches  in  so  small  a 
community  there  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
studying  the  evil  of  multiplying  church  organiza- 
tions beyond  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  There  was  also  suggested  the  need  of 
praying  for  the  coming  of  the  day  when  all 
differences  would  yield  to  a  plain  and  honest 
interpretation  of  God's  word.  I  had  been  there 
but  a  few  days  when  I  was  forcibly  taught  that 
there  were  not  people  enough  to  go  around,  for 
I  was  handed  notices  to  read  to  my  congrega- 
tion announcing  meetings  in  three  of  the  other 
churches,  each  notice  being  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  my  congregation  to  leave  my  ser- 
vices and  swell  the  numbers  elsewhere.  It  struck 
me  as  a  little  strange  that  they  should  try  to 
use  me  and  my  pulpit  in  this  way,  and  so  I 
did  not  treat  the  matter  with  too  much  serious- 
ness. The  notices  were,  love  feast  at  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  Sunday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  ;  preaching  services  at  the  church  of  the 
United  Brethren  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  after- 
noon services  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  I  told 
my  congregation  that  I  had  three  invitations  for 
them,  inviting  them  to  go  the  Methodist  house 
for  nine  o'clock  breakfast,  the  United  Brethren's 
house  for  early  dinner,  the  Presbyterian  house 
for  afternoon  lunch,  and  that  I  would  like  to 
add  my  personal  invitation  that  they  all  come 
around  to  the  [Baptist  church  in  the  evening  for 
water. 

Before  two  weeks  had  gone  by  I  was  com- 
pletely surprised  by  the  resignation  of  the 
pastor,  Brother  Snyder.  It  had  always  been  my 
honest  boast  that  I  had  never  unsettled  a  pas- 
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tor,  but  to  have  a  pastor  go  right  out  from 
under  me  in  that  way  almost  frightened  me. 
But  I  was  set  at  ease  in  the  matter  when  I 
found  that  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  resigna- 
tion had  all  existed  for  some  time  before  I  had 
known  the  field  at  all. 

The  meetings  were  not  seriously  interrupted  by 
this  happening,  and  about  fifty  were  hopefully 
converted.  Nineteen  of  these  were  baptized.  Of 
course  the  results  could  not  be  gathered  and  cared 
for  as  when  the  pastoral  relation  is  intact,  and  I 
have  always  regretted  that  my  labor  with  the 
little  Transfer  church  was  at  so  unfavorable  a 
time. 

This  meeting  was  followed  by  a  meeting 
at  Eaglesville,  where  I  found  a  thoroughly  old- 
fashioned  church.  The  building  itself  was  a 
quaint  old  structure,  while  the  membership  was 
made  up  of  a  goodly  company  of  saints,  who  for 
the  most  part  pursued  the  most  conservative  lines 
of  work.  There  were  conditions  which  made  a 
large  work  impossible,  yet  there  were  very  pre- 
cious results  from  the  short  meeting  held.  There 
were  no  incidents  worth  recalling  here,  and  I  am 
content  to  record  my  simple  testimony  to  Grocl's 
saving  power  as  manifested  in  this  work. 

There  were  but  few  calls  that  ever  came  to  me 
outside  of  the  state,  and  most  of  those  that  did 
come,  I  was  obliged  to  decline  on  account  of  the 
work  that  was  always  waiting  for  me  in  the  home 
state.     But  in  1878,  a  call  came  from  Lima,  Ohio, 
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which  I  could  not  decline.  The  pastor  at  Lima 
was  Brother  Cook,  a  finely  educated  young 
brother,  who  had  shown  his  good  sense  by  choos- 
ing for  a  helpmeet,  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Mott 
of  the  Tunkhannock  church.  He  had  known  of 
the  wonderful  work  at  Tunkhannock,  and  when 
he  found  himself  somewhat  discouraged  with  the 
spiritual  condition  of  his  church,  he  was  very 
solicitous  that  I  should  come  and  labor  with  him. 

Lima,  the  county  seat  of  Allen  county,  was 
already  a  town  of  great  commercial  importance. 
It  has  long  been  the  center  of  the  northwestern 
Ohio  oil  field  with  a  daily  production  of  ten  thou- 
sand barrels.  The  two  large  refineries  there 
employed  fully  five  thousand  men. 

Such  industrial  centres,  when  associated  with 
the  social  and  political  conditions  which  seem  to 
be  inseparable  from  county  towns,  are  not  easy 
fields  for  religious  work,  and  I  was  ready  to  give 
to  my  young  brother  my  tenderest  sympathy  and 
strongest  help. 

Our  work  together  extended  through  three  pre- 
cious weeks.  The  church  was  greatly  revived, 
souls  were  converted,  and  the  pastor's  heart 
greatly  encouraged.  This  last-named  result  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  work  of  God's  kingdom. 
The  whole  training  and  work  of  the  minister 
developes  the  most  sensitive  natures.  Pastors 
are  very  susceptible  to  the  influences  that  surround 
them,  and  are  easily  disheartened.  While  they 
bear  patiently  their  trials,  they  are  not  equal  to 
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the  demands  upon  them  when  discouraged.  To 
have  cheered  up  this  pastor,  and  hundreds  of 
others,  I  cherish  as  one  of  the  choicest  privileges 
of  my  ministry. 

From  Lima  I  went  on  to  Michigan  on  purely 
private  and  secular  business.  The  property 
which  we  owned  there  was  sadly  needing  repairs, 
and  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  an 
absence  from  home  and  from  evangelistic  work 
for  a  period  sufficient  for  this  work,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  myself  once  more  in  Plymouth,  the 
scene  of  my  first  pastorate.  It  was  my  purpose 
to  rest  entirely  from  ministerial  work,  and  to 
enjoy  again  the  life  of  the  mechanic,  feeling  that 
in  this  change  of  labor  I  would  find  needed  rest. 
But  our  plans  often  fail,  and  mine  certainly  did, 
for  on  my  return  to  Michigan  I  found  the  church 
without  a  pastor,  and  nothing  would  do  but  that 
I  must  take  my  old  place  in  the  pulpit.  No  other 
pulpit  could  have  tempted  me,  but  after  an 
absence  from  the  field  for  so  many  years,  it 
seemed  a  God-given  privilege,  and  so  I  engaged 
to  serve  them  for  several  months.  Of  course  the 
field  had  changed  greatly.  Only  here  and  there 
in  the  congregation  could  be  found  the  faces  of 
other  days,  but  the  children  were  there,  whom  I 
loved  for  their  own  and  their  parents'  sake.  I 
did  not  attempt  to  do  the  work  of  a  pastor,  since 
my  week-days  were  all  occupied  in  work  upon 
my  house,  and  my  time  for  the  church  was  limited 
to  the  pulpit  work  on  Sunday.     I  felt  continually 
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how  inadequate  a  service  I  was  rendering,  and 
was  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  I  had  held  for 
years  concerning  the  supply  question. 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  for  the  church  that 
must  substitute  the  supply  for  the  pastor,  and  it 
is  unfortunate  for  the  minister,  for  the  fountains 
of  his  sympathy  and  power  and  personal  influence 
will  dry  up  under  the  supply  process. 

While  at  Plymouth,  the  good  old  friends  of 
Salem,  remembering  the  revival  seasons  we  had 
enjoyed  together  two  or  three  times  during  my 
early  ministry  and  the  Michigan  pastorates,  urged 
me  to  visit  them  for  a  little  meeting.  I  consented 
to  a  three  weeks'  meeting,  and  was  rejoiced  to 
see  that  God  owned  and  blessed  as  he  had  done 
in  the  days  long  gone  by.  A  large  number 
professed  conversion  and  some  were  baptized. 
My  stay  in  Michigan  lasted  nearly  a  year,  but  the 
time  went  rapidly  by,  and  it  seemed  like  only  a 
few  days'  visit  among  old  friends  and  scenes. 

In  1881  I  was  permitted  to  labor  again  with 
Rev.  Joseph  L.  Sagebeer,  with  whom  I  had 
labored  at  Willistown  some  twelve  years  before. 
He  was  now  pastor  of  the  church  at  Chester 
Springs,  a  field  of  large  possibilities  and  great 
promise,  offering  large  opportunities  to  the 
splendid  talents  of  Brother  Sagebeer.  We  un- 
derstood one  another  better  now  than  in  the 
earlier  years,  and  he  took  me  into  his  home  as 
more  than  a  guest — he  made  me  one  of  the  family. 
We  indulged  in  the  greatest  frankness  in  planning 
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our  work,  and  the  results  showed  how  much 
two  brethren,  related  as  pastor  and  evangelist, 
could  accomplish  when  fully  agreed. 

In  my  remembrance  of  this  good  man  I  think 
only  of  the  godly  pastor.  He  had  the  wisdom, 
the  loving  disposition,  the  common  sense,  and  the 
consecration  that  enabled  him  to  fulfil  the  sacred 
calling  with  marked  success.  He  knew,  too,  how 
to  treat  and  how  to  use  the  evangelist,  and  never 
did  I  so  fully  attain  unto  my  ideal  of  the  evange- 
list, as  a  pastor's  helper,  as  while  laboring  with 
Brother  Sagebeer. 

Chester  Springs  being  the  seat  of  the  school 
for  soldiers'  orphans,  I  had  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing many  of  these  boys  and  girls  in  the  meetings. 
It  was  the  pastor's  sincere  hope  that  my  ministry 
might  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  many  of 
these  orphans,  but  just  so  soon  as  they  began 
to  show  some  spiritual  interest,  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  school  found  a  reason  for  not  allow- 
ing them  to  attend  the  meetings.  We  were 
indignant  at  this,  since  he  professed  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  could  interpret  his  action  only  as 
indicating  his  intense  sectarianism,  and  his  de- 
sire to  keep  the  scholars  from  becoming  Baptists. 
We  baptized  twelve  boys  of  the  town,  one  of 
whom  is  a  Baptist  minister  of  good  standing  to- 
day ;  and  many  of  the  orphans  upon  reaching 
their  majority  united  with  Baptist  churches. 

There  was  a  nice  ingathering,  and  I  returned 
to  my  home  with  the  benedictions  of  pastor  and 
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people  resting  upon  me.  Brother  Sagebeer  has 
since  gone  home,  and  I  think  of  him  as  one 
of  those  whom  I  shall  seek  out  soon  after  I 
enter  the  Father's  house.  I  rejoice  in  the 
brilliant  career  of  his  son,  Rev.  J.  E.  Sagebeer, 
Ph.D.,  whose  place  in  our  denominational  work 
is  growing  larger  with  each  succeeding  year. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE  FASTORATES  AT  CLIFFORD  AND  JERMYX 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  I  entered  upon  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  Clifford,  where  I  had 
five  and  a  half  years  of  most  delightful  labor. 
I  practically  entered  into  the  labors  of  Rev. 
William  A.  Miller,  who  for  seventeen  years  had 
served  as  the  shepherd  of  this  flock.  This  saintly 
man,  who  entered  into  his  rest  January  18,  1902, 
was  one  of  the  noblest  of  God's  ministers,  and 
my  acquaintance  with  him  began  soon  after  my 
coming  to  Carbondale,  and  continued  with  un- 
broken confidence  and  increasing  love  until  the 
end  of  his  useful  life.  His  home  being  at  Clifford, 
whence  he  went  out  to  serve  neighboring 
churches,  we  were  intimately  associated  during 
my  pastorate,  and  recognizing  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  universally  held,  and  his  valuable 
ministrations  to  the  sorrowing,  by  my  request  he 
was  invited  to  attend  nearly  all  of  the  funerals 
that  occurred  in  the  congregation,  and  the  case 
was  very  rare  when  there  was  any  preference 
expressed  for  any  other  minister. 

When  this  good  man  went  home,  the  family 
invited  me  to  participate  in  the  funeral  services. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  offer  the  prayer,  and  along 
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with  other  brethren  to  make  a  brief  address.  I 
resolved  that  day  to  embody,  in  my  book,  a  suit- 
able memorial  to  this  worthy  minister,  but  before 
I  had  found  time  to  write  anything  there  appeared 
in  "The  Commonwealth"  of  January  30,  1902,  "An 
Appreciation"  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Milton  G. 
Evans,  D.D.,  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 
It  was  the  tribute  of  a  scholar  and  teacher  of 
preachers  to  a  man  who  had  never  enjoyed  the 
training  of  the  schools,  and  I  regard  this  fact 
as  so  significant  that  I  give  it  place  here.  Let 
the  trained  minister  who  reads  this  tribute  learn 
to  rightly  esteem  the  self-sacrificing  pioneer 
preachers  ;  and  let  the  untrained  minister  learn 
what  is  possible  to  a  fully  consecrated  servant  of 
God,  who,  taught  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  goes  forth 
with  his  message. 

I  have  not  consulted  Dr.  Evans  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  this  article,  but  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  he  will  consent  to  speak  for  me,  in  this 
chapter,  in  memory  of  his  friend  and  mine. 

WILLIAM  A.  MILLER 

AN  APPRECIATION 

Saturday  morning,  January  18,  there  died  at  Clifford,  Pennsyl- 
vania, "  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  faith."  If 
this  quotation  can  ever  be  applied  to  any  other  than  to  Barnabas, 
it  must  be  applied  to  my  friend  William  A.  Miller.  His  life  was 
uneventful,  but  full  of  significance  to  those  who  knew  him.  He 
was  born  June  14,  1821,  and  was  baptized  when  eighteen  years 
of  age,  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Miller.  His  marriage, 
November  8,  1846,  to  Caroline  Wetherby,  a  devout  Christian  and 
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member  of  a  staunch  Baptist  family,  was  an  event  second  only 
to  his  conversion,  as  all  that  know  the  sweet-faced  wife  who  sur- 
vives her  husband  will  testify. 

In  1845,  William  Miller  began  preaching  the  gospel,  but  was 
not  ordained  until  1850.  He  wished  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
work,  but  a  frail  constitution  forbade  confinement  within  a  school- 
room, and  compelled  him  to  seek  exercise  in  the  open  air.  He 
settled  on  a  farm  near  Clifford,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
What  seemed  to  him  a  misfortune  has  proved  most  fortunate  for 
the  community.  As  the  hickory  rooted  itself  deeply  in  the  soil 
he  tilled,  so  by  sixty-three  years  of  irreproachable  Christian  liv- 
ing he  has  rooted  himself  into  the  moral  character  of  representa- 
tives of  three  generations.  Sickness  compelled  him  to  make  the 
soil  yield  him  a  living,  but  sickness  could  not  keep  him  from 
preaching  truth.  He  did  not  think  that  he  could  do  nothing,  be- 
cause he  could  do  but  little,  and  in  the  providence  of  God  the  little 
is  incalculably  large.  In  spite  of  weak  body  and  daily  toil,  he 
preached  almost  every  Sunday  from  the  day  of  ordination  until 
the  last.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Scott  Valley,  Clifford,  Amasa,  Jack- 
son, West  Lenox,  Herrick  Center,  Elkdale,  and  Mount  Bethel 
churches,  successively,  and  directed  the  activities  of  them  all 
from  his  farm.  Advancing  years  could  not  stifle  his  ardor  for 
work.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  preparing  to  ride  sixteen 
miles  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  at  the  church  of  which  he  was 
pastor.  Frail  body,  daily  toil,  and  old  age  combined  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  find  a  dead  line.  He  could  not  die  as  long  as 
he  lived,  for  he  had  some  bodily  strength,  a  great  deal  of  mental 
power,  and  an  indomitable  will.  It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  my 
friend  every  summer,  and  one  of  the  attractions  of  Clifford  was 
the  prospect  of  chatting  with  him.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  obligation  we  owe  to  men  and  things  for  determining  charac- 
ter, but  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  and  that  is,  that  I  owe  more  to 
personal  touch  with  such  Christians  as  Elder  Miller  than  to  books 
and  sermons.  His  home  was  to  me  what  Northfield  is  to  so  many. 
Every  conversation  with  him  gave  new  insight  into  Scripture 
truth,  a  finer  appreciation  of  Christian  character,  a  more  deter- 
mined purpose  to  do  my  work  well. 

He  was  a  sturdy  man,  inevitably  so,  for  he  believed  in 
strength- giving  doctrines.  In  conversation  and  in  public  address 
he  fondly  dwelt  on  the  sovereignty  of    a  holy  and  merciful  God. 
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These  terms  have  new  meaning  to  me  since  I  have  read  their 
significance  in  the  life  of  Elder  Miller,  and  none  but  his  neigh- 
bors know  what  it  meant  for  him  to  preach  to  them  the  doctrine 
of  sovereign  purposes  in  affliction.  They  have  learned,  as  I  have, 
that  his  life  was  so  true  to  his  preaching  that  he  did  his  most 
effective  work  by  just  living  the  truth.  He  was  a  light  to  his  com- 
munity, and  his  community  comprehends  it. 

Chester,  Pa.  Milton  G.  Evans. 

Between  the  pastorates  of  Brother  Miller  and 
myself,    Rev.    A.     N.    Whitmarsh     served    the 
church  for   part  of   a   year,   and  while   I   never 
knew  or  inquired  into  the  reasons  for  so  brief  a 
pastorate,    I    was   deeply   conscious   of    the    de- 
pression and  discouragement  which   the    sudden 
termination  of  the  pastoral  relation  had  brought 
on   the  church.     At   the  first   covenant   meeting 
only  a  few  of  the  faithful  were  present,  and  in 
the  first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  service  consisted  only 
of   common  dishes.     I  could  readily  understand 
how  under  a  long  pastorate  customs  remain  the 
same,    and    in   the   earlier   days,    when    Brother 
Miller's  work  began,  such  a  service  was  common 
for  our  country  churches.     But  somehow  I  could 
not  get  along  with  it,  and  so  I  told  them  that 
when  we  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  the  next 
time,  it  would  be  with  a  becoming  outfit.     For- 
tunately for  me,  just  at  that  time  the  publishers 
of  "The  National  Baptist"  offered  as  a  premium 
a   communion    service    to    the    church    securing 
seventeen  subscribers.     The  plan  approved  itself 
to  me,  for  I  found  that  there  was  quite  as  much 
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need  for  a  denominational  journal  in  the  homes 
of  the  people,  as  there  was  for  suitable  means 
of  observing  the  ordinance  in  the  church,  so  I 
set  out  to  find  the  necessary  number  of  sub- 
scribers. This  was  easily  accomplished,  and 
when  the  day  for  the  observance  of  the  Supper 
came  around,  the  table  presented  a  pleasing 
sight  with  the  silver  plates,  pitcher,  and  cups 
and  new  linen.  The  people  were  delighted  with 
the  change. 

This  was  a  small  thing  in  itself,  but  it  proved 
of  great  value  in  impressing  the  people  with  my 
interest  in  them  and  the  work,  and  it  served  to 
assure  me  of  the  generous  appreciation  that 
awaited  me  in  larger  undertakings. 

A  larger  undertaking  was  already  at  hand,  for 
the  meeting-house  was  very  old,  greatly  out  of 
repair,  and  wholly  unsuited  to  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  so  worthy  a  congregation.  I  had  only 
to  indicate  my  willingness  to  lead  them  in  the 
effort;  the  necessity  was  patent  to  all.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  opposition,  but  the  good 
Deacou  Weather  by,  whose  love  for  the  church  of 
God  was  of  that  intenser  sort  that  always  honors 
God  and  blesses  mankind,  cautioned  me  against 
involving  the  church  in  debt.  I  accepted  the 
good  man's  word  of  caution,  and  said  then  and 
often  since,  "Would  to  God  that  there  was  a  cau- 
tious man  like  Brother  Weatherby  in  every 
church,  to  temper  the  judgment  of  overzealous 
and  ambitious  pastors  and  indifferent  officers,  who 
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never  take  time  to  first  sit  down  and  count  the 
cost." 

Having  prepared  plans  for  enlargement  and 
improvement  which  were  acceptable  to  the  breth- 
ren, we  found  that  the  cost  of  the  materials  would 
approximate  eight  hundred  dollars.  My  proposi- 
tion to  the  people  was  that  they  give  me  money 
sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  the  materials,  and 
then  we  would  all  turn  in  and  do  the  work.  The 
necessary  funds  were  secured  before  we  ordered 
a  stick  of  timber,  or  laid  out  any  labor  on  the 
building.  The  house  was  too  small,  so  we  put  an 
addition  on  the  rear  of  sufficient  size  to  accommo- 
date the  growing  Sunday  school,  prayer-meeting, 
and  social  gatherings ;  and  it  was  so  arranged  as 
to  be  available  for  the  enlarging  of  the  auditorium 
on  special  occasions.  There  was  no  basement 
under  the  old  part,  but  we  put  a  good  basement 
under  the  new  part,  which  serves  the  ladies  as  a 
spacious  and  comfortable  kitchen  and  dining- 
room.  I  recall  with  great  pleasure  the  fact  that 
a  young  man  who  drove  team  to  scrape  out  the 
cellar  is  now  known  to  our  denomination  at  large 
as  Rev.  Sidney  W.  Rivenburg,  an  honored  mis- 
sionary to  Burmah.  In  the  original  house  a  gal- 
lery filled  the  two  sides  and  end  of  the  church, 
notwithstanding  that  the  floor  and  ceiling  were 
only  fourteen  feet  apart.  This  we  tore  out,  and 
put  in  long  windows.  The  house  stood  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  so  we  raised  it  two  feet  and  put  a 
substantial  wall  under  it.     There  was  no  vesti- 
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bnle,  and  the  pulpit  was  a  sort  of  bird's  nest  up 
against  the  wall,  and  directly  between  the  two 
doors.  The  wonder  is  that  the  minister  didn't 
get  blown  out  of  the  pulpit  as  the  doors  were 
opened  and  shut  on  winter  days.  In  our  changes 
we  included  the  putting  of  the  pulpit  in  the  other 
end  of  the  church,  and  the  changing  of  the  pews. 
The  belfry  was  a  sort  of  oil  derrick,  which  stood 
several  feet  away  from  the  building,  and  so  we 
constructed  a  vestibule  and  belfry.  My  original 
plan  for  this  was  an  addition  to  the  front  ten  feet 
square,  but  this  was  put  aside  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Wells,  the  village  undertaker.  He  came 
to  me  and  said  that  he  attended  more  funerals 
in  that  one  church  than  in  all  the  others  of  the 
township  put  together,  and  he  greatly  wished  that 
the  proposed  vestibule  might  be  made  twenty  feet 
wide  for  the  convenience  of  funeral  occasions. 
We  were  disposed  to  consider  this  suggestion  on 
its  merits,  and  Mr.  Wells  backed  it  up  with  a 
donation  of  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  in  money 
and  labor,  although  his  sympathies  were  with 
another  communion. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  work  until  all  was 
completed,  the  men  of  the  congregation  worked 
heroically  and  harmoniously,  while  the  sisters, 
through  their  Aid  Society,  gave  valuable  help  in 
many  ways.  It  could  be  truly  said  that  ,fthe 
people  had  a  mind  to  work." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Waverly 
in  1881,  we  had  invited  the  Association  to  meet 
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with  us  the  following  year,  and  we  were  glad 
to  be  able  to  rededicate  the  house  on  September  5, 
1882,  the  day  immediately  before  the  opening  of 
the  Association.  The  sermon  of  dedication  was 
preached  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Calkin  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  Rev.  David  Spencer,  D.D., 
preached.  Dr.  Spencer  took  occasion  to  say  that 
the  experience  of  dedicating  a  church  where  there 
was  no  need  of  raising  money  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  work  was  too  unusual  for 
him,  and  he  simply  could  not  feel  right  about  it. 
He  felt  that  money  must  be  raised,  even  if  Elder 
Grow  had  been  able  to  complete  these  extensive 
improvements  without  incurring  a  dollar's  ex- 
pense beyond  the  amount  provided  for  in  the 
beginning;  and  so  the  doctor  called  for  offerings, 
and  this  generous  people  laid  upon  the  altar,  as 
a  thank- offering,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
which  went  into  the  church  treasury,  and  was 
available  for  other  needs  as  they  appeared. 

The  day  of  dedication  was  a  day  of  rejoicing, 
and  when  on  the  morrow  the  hosts  of  the  old 
Abington  gathered,  pastor  and  people  alike  re- 
joiced in  the  facilities  which  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  make  their  guests  comfortable  in  every 
way. 

During  the  pastorate  of  five  and  a  half  years, 
there  were  three  years  during  which  I  never  failed 
to  fill  my  Sunday  appointment,  although  it  in- 
volved a  weekly  drive  in  going  and  coming  of 
sixteen  miles. 
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111  spiritual  things  we  were  prospered.  Every 
year  a  special  season  of  refreshing  was  enjoyed, 

and  while  the  number  of  additions  could  not  be 
large  on  account  of  the  limitations  of  the  field. 
they  were  all  of  a  substantial  character.  Among 
those  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  baptizing  was 
the  young  woman  who  has  borne  so  noble  a  part 
in  the  labors  of  her  husband,  Rev.  Sidney  W. 
Rivenburg,  in  the  foreign  field.  Another  whom  I 
had  the  privilege  of  leading  to  Christ  is  Rev.  F. 
C.  Finn,  of  Chicago,  a  young  man  of  fine  ability 
and  deep  consecration,  who  in  his  work  as  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  Dr.  Geistweit  is  proving  himself  to 
be  a  most   acceptable   minister  of  the  word. 

In  November  of  1885,  I  felt  constrained  to  give 
up  this  work,  and  so  my  resignation  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  my  resignation  was  never  accepted.  Half 
in  jest  and  half  in  earnest  for  a  long  time  after  I 
had  left  the  field,  the  deacons  and  others  of  the 
church  would  say  to  me  wherever  they  met  me, 
'■You  are  still  pastor  of  the  Clifford  church:  your 
resignation  has  never  been  accepted." 

The  relations  of  these  five  and  a  half  years  are 
a  delightful  memory.  The  Clifford  people  were 
always  considerate  of  me  and  mine,  and  as  the 
years  have  come  and  gone  the  friendships  have 
grown  stronger.  There  are  few  places  where  I 
find  more  comfort  than  at  the  firesides  of  these 
good  friends.  During  the  pastorate  I  married  ten 
couples,   and  in  each  case  the    fortunate  groom 
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rewarded  me  with  a  ten -dollar  gold  piece  —  a 
proper  thing  for  young  men  to  do. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  marry  Brother  and  Sister 
Eivenburg,  and  when  they  left  for  Burmah,  those 
in  charge  of  the  farewell  meeting  at  the  Penn 
Avenue  church  on  the  eve  of  their  departure, 
asked  me  to  speak  words  of  farewell  to  them,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  large  congregation  to  bid  them 
God- speed. 

My  love  for  the  Clifford  people  has  never  grown 
cold,  and  my  heart  is  filled  with  joy  at  every 
mention  of  the  manifestation  of  God's  presence, 
and  such  manifestations  I  rejoice  to  say  have 
been  very  frequent  under  the  faithful  ministry  of 
Eev.  C.  C.  Gillett. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Acts,  in  the  account 
of  Philip's  ministry  to  the  eunuch,  we  read,  "And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  unto  Philip,  saying, 
Arise,  and  go  toward  the  south,"  etc.  It  was 
under  a  commission  as  plainly  given  as  this  that 
I  went  "toward  the  south"  in  the  fall  of  1883, 
and  in  the  growing  borough  of  Jermyn,  five  miles 
from  Carbondale,  found  a  little  company  of  men 
and  women,  whose  loyalty  to  the  principles  of 
the  New  Testament  was  so  pronounced  that  with- 
out any  organization  or  public  meetings  they  were 
known  in  the  community  as  Baptists.  There  were 
only  six  of  them  in  all,  but  feeling  that  this 
number  could  claim  the  promises,  I  began  holding 
meetings  there  on  the  Lord's  day,  driving  there 
from  Clifford  in  the  afternoon.     My  friends   felt 
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that  I  was  undertaking  too  mnch,  but  God  had 
never  called  me  to  do  more  than  His  grace  enabled 
me  to  do,  and,  feeling  so  sure  of  the  divine  call 
to  this  work  at  Jerwyn,  I  went  forward  to  it 
with  great  joy,  trusting  Him  who  called  to  sup- 
ply the  strength.  The  story  of  this  work  will 
show  His  great  faithfulness. 

On  the  ninth  of  December,  1883,  the  little 
company  of  six  believers  was  organized  into  a 
church,  and  we  began  at  once  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges and  to  improve  the  opportunities  which 
God  gave  us.  We  engaged  in  special  meetings, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  after  our  organization 
the  Lord  had  added  twelve  others,  eight  of  whom 
came  by  baptism.  With  twice  the  number  of 
the  original  membership  added  within  a  few 
weeks,  we  were  fully  convinced  of  the  Lord's 
pleasure  in  our  undertaking,  and,  believing  that 
we  could  safely  ask  the  sisterhood  of  churches 
of  the  Abington  Association  for  recognition,  a 
council  was  called  for  August  18,  1884.  The 
council  was  a  representative  one,  and  embraced 
some  brethren  who  have  since  become  widely 
known  in  the  denomination,  notably,  Rev.  John 
Howard  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Eev.  Joseph  E. 
Perry,  Ph.D.  Deacon  P.  S.  Joslin,  of  Carbon- 
dale,  was  also  a  member  of  the  council.  The 
brethren  found  us  sound  in  doctrine,  and  es- 
teemed us  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  sisterhood, 
but  seemed  to  be  greatly  concerned  as  to  how 
we   might   ever   secure   a   house   of   worship.     I 

R 
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therefore  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  little  fam- 
ily would  soon  worship  in  a  home  of  its  own. 

The  task  was  no  light  one,  but  God  had  so 
graciously  blessed  all  my  efforts  of  improving 
and  building  church  properties  that  I  was  able 
to  trust  Him  for  success  in  this  case.  We  se- 
cured two  very  desirable  lots,  one  by  gift  and 
the  other  by  purchase.  These  were  as  desirable 
lots  as  could  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the  village, 
and  my  purpose  in  securing  them  was  to  make 
provision  for  both  the  church  and  a  parsonage. 
Unfortunately,  my  wishes  in  this  matter  were  not 
respected  after  I  left  the  field,  and  the  church 
made  the  mistake  of  so  many  churches,  in  sell- 
ing one  of  these  lots  to  help  in  some  later  ob- 
ligations. Now,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of 
existence,  the  pastor  lives  at  a  distance  from  the 
church  in  "his  own  hired  house,"  while  another 
occupies  a  house  standing  close  to  the  church. 

I  made  the  plans  for  a  suitable  building,  and 
set  about  the  securing  of  funds  and  the  pur- 
chase of  materials.  Mr.  T.  C.  Robinson,  of  my 
home  city,  showed  me  very  great  consideration 
in  the  furnishing  of  lumber,  while  the  ]ate  super- 
intendent Rollin  Manville  placed  the  lumber  on 
the  switch  for  us  at  Jermyn  without  making  any 
charge  whatever.  When  the  actual  work  of 
building  began  I  became  again  a  workman,  and 
with  the  brethren  who  gave  generously  of  their 
time  had  great  delight  in  seeing  the  house  of  the 
Lord  grow  from  day  to  day.     The  materials  used 
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by  the  masons  were  all  furnished  to  us  free  of 
cost  by  that  noble  Baptist  layman,  Mr.  Luther 
Keller,  of  Scranton.  That  he  gave  generously 
is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  that,  after  all  the 
work  was  completed,  we  sold  the  material  left 
for  twenty  dollars.  This  money  was  tendered 
to  Mr.  Keller,  but  he  would  not  accept  it,  and 
directed  that  it  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  I 
chose  for  the  church.  There  were  many  cash 
contributors  outside  of  the  congregation  and  town, 
and  of  those  who  gave  considerable  sums  I  recall 
with  gratitude  Hon.  E.  E.  Hendrick,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Geary,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Peck,  all  of 
Carbondale. 

November  22,  1885,  was  the  glad  day  when 
we  gathered  to  dedicate  our  completed  house  of 
worship  to  the  Lord.  It  was  a  day  of  great 
joy  to  the  little  band  of  believers,  and  a  suitable 
reward  for  all  their  sacrifices.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  that  good  friend  of  pastors  and 
helper  of  churches,  Rev.  David  Spencer,  D.D. 
Whatever  debt  there  was  on  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion was  all  in  one  place,  the  pastor  having 
made  all  necessary  advances,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
number  of  small  bills.  Pledges  sufficient  for  all 
demands  were  made  on  the  day  of  dedication, 
but  owing  to  poor  methods,  or  perhaps  the  ab- 
sence of  all  methods,  in  making  collections,  only 
a  small  percentage  was  ever  secured.  Eventually 
all  was  provided  for. 

My  resignation  of  the  Clifford  pastorate  about 
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the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Jermyn  house 
of  worship  enabled  me  to  give  all  my  time  there. 
My  pastorate  continued  until  May  of  1892,  a 
period  of  eight  and  a  half  years.  They  were 
delightful  years  ;  not  a  year  in  which  we  did  not 
baptize  a  goodly  number  of  believing  ones.  The 
minutes  of  the  Abington  Association  show  the 
baptisms  to  have  been  as  follows  :  1884,  8; 
1885,  4;  1886,  8  ;  1887,  19  ;  1888,  16  ;  1889,  15  ; 
1890,  7;   1891,  15  ;  a  total  of  92. 

One  of  the  delightful  events  of  this  pastorate 
was  the  ordination  to  our  ministry  of  Rev.  E.  R. 
Allen,  a  man  whose  efficient  ministry  has  given 
him  a  warm  place  in  the  heart  of  the  churches. 
Brother  Allen  was  a  young  Englishman  who  had 
settled  in  Jermyn,  and  had  a  position  in  the 
mines.  He  had  been  licensed  by  a  Baptist  church 
in  England  to  exercise  his  gifts  in  preaching,  and 
upon  his  settling  in  Jermyn,  there  being  no 
Baptist  church,  he  attended  the  services  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  they  soon  set  him  at  work. 

Being  called  to  assist  Pastor  Philips,  of  New 
Albany,  in  extra  meetings  for  three  weeks,  I  asked 
Brother  Allen  to  preach  for  our  people  during  my 
absence.  His  work  was  so  acceptable  that  our 
people  felt  that  his  place  was  in  our  ministry,  and 
after  due  consultation  and  consideration,  a  council 
was  called  and  he  was  set  apart  to  the  sacred 
work.  He  soon  entered  upon  the  pastorate  of  the 
Aldenville  and  Clinton  churches,  where  he  did 
efficient  work.     His  subsequent  pastorates  have 
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all  been  filled  with  success,  and  now  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  church  of  Walton,  New  York, 
he  is  one  of  the  best-known  ministers  in  his 
corner  of  the  Empire  State. 

My  interest  in  this  church  has  been  continuous. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  rejoice  with  them  when 
they  rejoiced,  and  to  weep  with  them  when  they 
wept.  Troubles  have  arisen  within  the  last  ten 
years  of  a  grievous  character,  but  still  God  has 
held  on  to  the  little  flock,  and  during  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  Maynard  R.  Thompson,  who  is  now 
in  his  third  year  of  service,  a  delightfully  pros- 
perous season  has  been  enjoyed.  Few  churches 
the  size  of  Jermyn  have  so  competent  and  con- 
secrated a  pastor.  That  I  should  be  happy  in 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  that  little  Zion  is 
only  natural,  since  it  is  a  vine  of  my  own 
planting. 

It  was  during  the  Clifford -Jermyn  pastorate, 
in  February  and  March  of  1885,  that  I  went 
to  Portland,  to  assist  Rev.  J.  E.  Watson  in  a 
series  of  meetings.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  full 
data  of  this  meeting,  for  it  was  a  remarkable  one. 
Some  notable  conversions  occurred,  and  the  whole 
community  was  thoroughly  aroused.  Over  fifty 
were  converted,  and  a  large  number  of  these 
united  with  the  church.  The  Portland  church  has 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  since,  and  at  present  its 
work  is  moving  on  harmoniously  and  to  the  glory 
of  God  under  the  faithful  and  efficient  ministry  of 
Rev.  Samuel  G.  Wilson. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

LATER    EVANGELISTIC    LABORS    AND    THE 
CLOSING    PASTORATE 

The  last  few  years  of  my  active  ministry  were 
filled  with  delightful  opportunities,  and  crowned 
with  blessed  results.  There  was  the  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  the  family  that,  as  I  was  nearing 
eighty  years,  the  time  had  come  for  me  to 
cease  from  ministerial  labor,  and  spend  my  time 
wholly  at  home.  But  while  God  gave  me  the 
desire  to  work  for  him  and  also  furnished  me 
with  the  physical  strength,  I  felt  constrained  to 
labor  on. 

Late  in  1893  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Spalding,  the  pastor  at  Freeland,  to 
assist  him  in  special  work.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  many  evidences  of  the  divine  favor, 
and  the  results  were  for  the  honor  of  His  name 
and  the  strengthing  of  the  church.  The  pastor 
had  the  joy  of  baptizing  many  for  whom  he 
had  prayed  long  and  earnestly.  Brother  Spald- 
ing's faithfulness  to  all  that  pertained  to  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office  deeply  impressed 
me,  and  in  the  years  since  I  have  had  a  grow- 
ing regard  for  him  as  "  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ."     When  a  few  weeks  ago  I  supplied  his 
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present  pulpit  at  Forest  City,  I  was  prepared  to 
hear  all  the  good  things  concerning  him  which 
it  seemed  the  pleasure  of  his  people  to  say. 

While  we  were  working  together  at  Freeland, 
the  needs  of  Hazleton  were  urged  upon  Brother 
Spalding  so  strongly  that  he  finally  yielded  to 
the  call  of  the  few  Baptists  in  that  town  who 
were  desirous  of  organizing  their  work.  His 
going  to  this  new  interest  left  me  on  the  Free- 
land  field  alone,  and  so  it  was  my  privilege  to 
do  the  work  of  the  pastor  for  them  for  several 
weeks    after  the   close  of   the  special   meetings. 

The  friendships  formed  at  Freeland  are  among 
the  most  precious  that  I  have.  I  must  make 
special  mention  of  Professor  Thomas  Evans  and 
family.  Brother  Evans,  with  his  splendid  intel- 
lectual ability  and  his  thorough  consecration,  is 
a  man  whom  any  Christian  worker  must  come  to 
know  in  or  about  Freeland.  To  me  his  home 
and  his  heart  were  opened,  and  his  love  for  me 
has  grown  with  the  years.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
my  pastor,  he  says  of  me  and  my  work  there, 
M  Brother  Grow  certainly  did  much  lasting  good 
during  his  ministry  here.  He  was  loved  and 
venerated  by  all  of  us  without  exception.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  object  in  view  but  to  help 
people  into  the  kingdom  and  to  build  up  the 
church.  His  work  is  frequently  referred  to  with 
joy.  His  example  and  advice  had  a  salutary 
and  wholesome  effect  on  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.     Surely  there  is  for  him  an  abundant 
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entrance."  To  be  thus  spoken  of  by  an  honest 
man  and  devoted  servant  of  God,  is  to  be  made 
to  feel  very  humble  before  the  dear  Lord  who 
has  honored  me  in  service. 

During  1894,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Wyoming,  Rev.  W.  H.  Mentzer,  now 
of  Hazleton,  invited  me  to  assist  him  in  special 
work.  Although  Brother  Mentzer  resided  at 
Tunkhannock,  and  made  only  weekly  visits  to 
the  field,  his  pastoral  oversight  was  thorough, 
and  his  zeal  for  souls  intense.  Baptist  interests 
have  always  found  severe  limitations  at  "Wyo- 
ming, and  at  this  time  the  pastor  did  not  look 
much  beyond  a  reviving  of  the  church.  But 
when  the  church  is  truly  revived,  the  conversion 
of  sinners  always  follows,  and  so  it  did  here. 
There  was  a  goodly  number  who  confessed  Christ, 
and  valuable  additions  were  made  to  the  mem- 
bership, the  ordinance  of  baptism  being  admin- 
istered by  the  pastor. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  I  went  to 
Duryea,  and  for  more  than  two  months  enjoyed 
a  most  delightful  season  of  labor  and  results. 
The  church  was  under  the  care  of  a  licentiate, 
Brother  Evans,  a  thoroughly  good  man.  He  was 
employed  as  an  overseer  in  one  of  the  mines, 
but  devoted  his  spare  hours  so  faithfully  to  the 
study  of  God's  word  that  he  became  very  efficient 
as  a  teacher  and  preacher. 

The  reputation  of  the  place  for  peace  and  good 
order  was  bad,  and  the  whole  town  seemed  in- 
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different,  if  not  hostile,  to  evangelical  religion. 
There  was  so  little  else  for  ns  to  rely  upon  for 
success  that  we  were  compelled  to  lean  hard 
upon  Jesus,  and  never  did  "His  own  right  arm'' 
appear  more  clearly  as  my  help.  With  the 
forces  of  evil  rife  in  the  community,  intemperance 
raging  on  every  side,  Sabbath  disturbances  in 
almost  every  street,  and  the  people  given  over 
to  a  form  of  religion  that  seemingly  left  the 
heart- life  untouched,  we  saw  nearly  one  hundred 
confess  Christ  as  their  personal  Saviour,  and  a 
large  number  of  wayward  ones  reclaimed.  I 
was  never  more  convinced  of  the  power  of  God's 
word  than  when  in  the  midst  of  so  much  sin 
and  wickedness,  I  was  permitted  to  baptize  sixty- 
six  believing  souls,  the  splendid  trophies  of  divine 
grace.  The  whole  town  was  stirred  by  these 
results,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  felt  that  the 
season  of  joy  and  promise  had  come.  We  put 
in  a  baptistry,  which  was  used  for  the  candidates 
above  referred  to,  and  a  communion  service  was 
presented  to  the  church  by  one  who  always 
enjoyed  seeing  the  ordinance  appropriately  ob- 
served. In  May  of  1895,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  church  again  for  a  little  while,  and 
this  second  visit  might  be  said  to  be  for  "the 
confirming  of  the  saints." 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  great  sorrow  to 
me  that  after  this  gracious  revival  and  blessed 
forward  movement,  this  little  church  suffered 
from   troubles  which  involved    the   reputation  of 
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the  man  whom  they  called  to  the  pastorate. 
Whatever  the  results  of  the  trial  of  a  pastor 
may  be,  in  relation  to  the  man's  guilt  or  inno- 
cence as  to  the  things  charged,  there  can  be  but 
one  result  for  the  church. 

During  my  labor  with  Brother  Mentzer  at 
Wyoming  I  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
little  mission  at  Dorranceton,  where  he  was  ac- 
customed to  hold  an  afternoon  service.  At  the 
close  of  the  Duryea  work,  I  decided  to  go  there 
and  see  what  might  be  done  to  establish  our 
work  on  a  substantial  foundation.  I  found  but 
little  with  which  to  make  a  beginning.  There 
were  several  Baptists  in  the  community,  but 
there  were  more  of  them  outside  than  inside  the 
church.  We  engaged  in  special  work,  with  a 
view  to  arousing  the  professed  Christians  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  to  the  kingdom  of  G-od  in 
that  new  and  rapidly  growing  borough.  We 
found,  however,  that  backsliders  were  not  so 
easily  aroused,  and  not  until  God  had  softened 
the  hearts  of  fifteen  sinners,  who  joyfully  con- 
fessed Jesus  Christ,  did  the  backsliders  realize 
their  condition.  Once  awakened,  they  sought  by 
way  of  confession  and  prayer  to  have  the  joy  of 
salvation  restored  unto  them. 

The  church,  new  converts  and  outside  Baptists, 
now  united  in  asking  me  to  come  and  take  up 
the  regular  work  of  the  field.  I  appreciated  this 
interest,  not  for  my  own  sake  but  for  the  church's 
sake,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  enthusiasm, 
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I  asked  them  to  put  themselves  on  record  as 
pledged  to  support  the  work  under  my  leader- 
ship. In  response  to  my  request  that  all  of  the 
new  converts  who  would  pledge  me  their  full 
support  by  uniting  with  the  church  and  taking 
up  its  burdens  and  responsibility  to  rise,  every 
one  of  the  fifteen  rose  to  their  feet.  I  then 
asked  that  all  of  the  resident  Baptists,  who  had 
not  united  with  the  church,  and  who  would  bring 
their  letters  and  do  so  in  the  event  of  my  assum- 
ing pastoral  care  to  rise,  and  fully  twenty -five  of 
these  arose.  This  was  enough,  and  my  decision 
to  become  their  leader  was  announced  to  them 
while  they  were  yet  standing. 

The  task  was  not  an  easy  one  for  a  man  in  his 
eightieth  year,  for  aside  from  the  spiritual  prob- 
lems the  business  affairs  of  the  church  were  in  a 
most  complicated  condition.  There  was  a  mort- 
gage on  the  lot  [of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  a 
claim  against  the  building  by  a  local  lumber  com- 
pany for  four  hundred  and  twenty -five  dollars. 
The  company  holding  this  claim  had  become  im- 
patient over  the  long  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  and  were  about  to  press  their  claim, 
which  would  surely  involve  the  loss  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  church.  I  could  see  no  prospect  for 
securing  the  amount  of  their  claim,  and  after 
thinking  the  matter  through  I  went  to  the  com- 
pany and  stated  the  actual  condition  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  and  their  inability  to  pay  the 
sum  involved,   suggested   to  them  the  undesira- 
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bility  of  a  local  business  house  selling  out  a 
church  property,  and  the  probable  effect  of  such 
a  course  upon  their  after  business  career.  Then 
to  give  weight  to  my  suggestions,  I  offered  them 
two  hundred  dollars  in  full  settlement  of  their 
claim,  which  would  certainly  be  worth  more  to 
them  in  their  business  than  the  full  amount 
secured  under  legal  proceedings.  They  con- 
sented to  take  the  matter  under  consideration  and 
promised  to  write  me  within  a  few  days.  I  re- 
turned to  Carbondale,  and  soon  the  letter  came, 
stipulating  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  the 
amount  which  they  would  accept.  Eegarding 
this  as  a  very  fair  proposition,  I  called  at  the 
bank  on  my  way  to  the  train  the  following  Sat- 
urday, and  drew  two  hundred  dollars.  On  Sun- 
day I  put  the  matter  before  the  people,  and  out 
of  their  limited  means  they  contributed  forty - 
nine  dollars,  to  which  I  added  my  dollar,  and 
within  a  few  days  this  unpleasant  affair  had 
passed  into  history  and  was  rapidly  forgotten. 
Old  bills  for  lamps  and  stoves  came  in,  much  to 
the  distress  of  the  church,  my  personal  annoy- 
ance, and  the  hindrance  of  the  work.  But  all 
these  matters  were  soon  disposed  of,  and  then 
followed  months  of  peace  and  pleasure. 

The  limited  wealth  of  the  people  constituting 
this  church  has  always  been  a  hindrance  to  the 
work,  but  the  sacrifices  which  most  of  them  have 
always  stood  ready  to  make,  when  properly  di- 
rected in  their  work,  have  been  very  creditable. 
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Some  very  faithful  men  have  labored  there, 
among  whom  I  would  mention  especially  Rev. 
William  Wilbur,  whose  faithful  ministry  has 
blessed  every  church  with  which  he  has  labored. 
I  hear  pleasant  things  of  Rev.  E.  C.  Murphy's 
work  there  at  the  present  time.  After  a  few  busy 
months  had  rolled  by,  I  felt  the  need  of  release 
from  such  continuous  labor,  and  so  I  aided  in 
securing  a  pastor,  and  left  the  field  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  "my  son  in  the  gospel,"  Rev.  E.  R. 
Allen,  in  his  Wellsburg  pastorate.  The  work 
opened  with  great  promise,  but  was  soon  termi- 
nated by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hendrick.  Called 
home  by  this  sad  event,  it  was  some  time  before  I 
felt  like  going  forth  to  further  labors. 

I  was  in  my  eighty-first  year  when  one  day  in 
the  spring  of  1896,  there  came  from  over  the 
Moosic  mountain,  Brother  Joshua  Stanton,  one  of 
Wayne  county's  substantial  farmers,  and  a  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  Baptist  layman. 
His  mission  was  to  ask  me  to  take  the  pastorate 
of  the  South  Clinton  church,  left  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Rev.  A.  W.  Levisee.  It  hardly 
seemed  wise  for  a  man  of  my  age  to  undertake  a 
pastorate,  and  especially  of  a  church  located  in 
the  country  away  from  the  railroad.  I  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  the  Lord  himself,  the  only 
presiding  elder  or  bishop  I  had  ever  recognized 
as  having  the  right  to  appoint  me  to  a  field  of 
labor,  and  found  that  it  was  plainly  His  will  that 
I  should  enter  upon  this  work,  and  I  shall  always 
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esteem  it  an  expression  of  the  divine  goodness 
that  the  closing  years  of  my  ministry  were  spent 
among  so  noble  a  people. 

The  South  Clinton  church  was  then  the  young- 
est daughter  in  the  Wayne  Association,  having 
been  organized  in  1891,  under  the  consecrated 
ministry  of  Rev.  Charles  White,  of  Justus.  The 
constituent  membership  consisted  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Clinton  church,  and  the  recognition 
took  place  on  December  16,  1891,  by  a  council 
over  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  presiding  as 
moderator.  With  the  church  organized,  the  fit- 
ness of  ordaining  Brother  White  was  patent  to 
all,  and  in  the  evening  this  was  done. 

My  entrance  upon  this  pastorate  called  for  con- 
siderable work  in  the  way  of  repairs,  additions 
and  the  like.  This  was  in  my  line,  and  I  was 
quite  willing  to  lead  in  the  work.  I  had  always 
regarded  a  country  meeting-house  without  sheds 
as  something  of  "an  abomination  unto  the  Lord," 
and  so  during  the  first  year  we  erected  commo- 
dious and  comfortable  sheds.  The  church  build- 
ing needed  painting,  and  while  the  brethren 
worked  on  the  building,  the  sisters  and  I  painted 
the  blinds.  The  church  purchased  a  communion 
set,  and  cushions  for  the  pews ;  the  late  Mr.  Van 
Bergen,  of  Carbondale,  presented  us  with  a  nice 
chandelier,  and  I  found  personal  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting the  choir  with  a  dozen  chairs,  and  also  in 
putting  book  racks  on  the  backs  of  the  pews. 
In  all  this  work  the  brethren  bore  a  willing  part, 
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while  the  sisters,  through  their  Aid  Society,  ren- 
dered invaluable  assistance. 

The  spiritual  interest  of  the  church  did  not 
suffer  on  account  of  these  many  temporal  matters, 
for  there  was  a  noticeable  growth  in  grace  among 
God's  people,  and  a  goodly  number  of  conversions 
occurred. 

During  the  second  year  of  this  pastorate,  Rev. 
C.  F.  Hall,  who  had  charge  of  the  Aldenville 
and  Clinton  churches,  resigned.  These  two 
churches  had  been  under  the  care  of  one  pastor 
for  several  years,  but  with  the  close  of  Brother 
Hall's  pastorate,  these  relations  were  broken  off. 
The  Clinton  people  must  have  felt  that  I  was 
not  keeping  as  busy  at  South  Clinton  as  a  young 
man  in  his  eighty-second  year  should,  and  so 
they  invited  me  to  preach  for  them  at  an  after- 
noon service.  The  invitation  was  so  kindly  that 
I  accepted  it,  beginning  my  work  on  August  22, 
1897,  and  from  that  time  on  to  the  close  of  the 
joint  pastorate  in  February  of  1900,  I  was  cer- 
tainly a  busy  man.  My  schedule  was  to  leave 
home  on  Saturday  by  train  for  Way  mart,  ride 
to  South  Clinton  where  I  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  the  even- 
ing ;  Sunday  morning  I  would  preach  at  South 
Clinton,  teach  the  bible  class,  then  ride  to  Clin- 
ton, a  distance  of  six  miles,  for  the  afternoon 
service,  and  return  to  South  Clinton  for  the 
evening.  This  was  heavy  work,  yet  God  gave 
me  the  necessary  strength  for  it,  till  I  was  living 
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in  my  eighty- fourth  year.  All  that  I  have  said 
of  the  good  people  of  South  Clinton  can  be 
repeated  of  the  old  mother  church,  for  some 
of  God's  noblest  souls  were  with  me  in  my 
ministry  there. 

Aside  from  this  joint  pastorate,  I  found  time 
for  some  evangelistic  work.  I  would  make 
special  mention  of  the  meeting  at  Maple  Grove  in 
1896,  where  God  blessed  my  labors  with  nearly 
forty  conversions  and  eleven  baptisms. 

At  Peckville  in  January  of  1897,  I  had  a 
delightful  season,  and  some  came  into  the  church 
at  that  time  who  are  strong  supporters  of  the 
work  under  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  John  S. 
Thomas,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  conse- 
crated minister  in  the  Abington  Association. 

In  February  of  1900  I  sustained  a  severe  fall 
while  visiting  at  one  of  the  South  Clinton  homes. 
This  occurred  on  Thursday,  and  although  my 
head  was  severely  cut  by  the  corner  of  the  stone 
step  on  which  I  fell,  I  was  able  to  preach  that 
night,  again  on  Friday  night,  again  on  Satur- 
day night,  and  on  Sunday  I  did  my  full  work 
for  the  two  churches.  Returning  home  on  Mon- 
day, the  family  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  calling 
the  family  physician  they  put  me  under  his  care 
and  advice.  I  did  not  mind  the  care,  and  the 
medicine  was  not  at  all  bad  to  take  (the  doctor 
was  a  homeopathist) ,  but  the  advice  troubled  me 
a  great  deal.  He  ordered  that  I  cease  work  at 
once,   and   all   that   I   could   say  could  not  dis- 
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suade  him  from  this  position.  The  family  all 
stood  with  the  doctor,  too,  so  that  I  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  pastorate  and  my  resignation 
was  at  once  forwarded  to  the  two  churches. 

Thus    terminated    my   active    ministry,    which 
had  covered  fifty-seven  years. 


CHAPTER    XXV 

AT  HOME 

For  thirty- seven  years  Carbondale  has  been 
my  home.  No  invitations  to  enter  the  pastorate 
and  settle  with  a  church,  however  flattering,  ever 
induced  me  to  disturb  the  delightful  home  life, 
with  its  comforts  and  blessed  fellowship.  From 
1865,  the  year  of  our  coming  to  Carbondale  with 
Mr.  Hendrick's  family,  which  consisted  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  two  daughters,  the  family  circle 
was  not  broken  until  death  came  March  13,  1795, 
and  took  Mrs.  Hendrick  home.  The  sense  of  loss 
which  overwhelmed  us  all  at  her  departure  cannot 
be  told.  As  a  wife  she  had  been  a  true  helpmeet; 
as  a  mother  her  life  was  one  of  supreme  devotion. 
To  Mrs.  Grow  and  me,  she  had  been  both  a  sister 
and  a  daughter.  Coming  to  us  as  a  motherless 
child  at  four  years  of  age,  she  came  to  fill  the 
tenderest  place  in  our  hearts.  In  later  years,  the 
unselfishness  with  which  she  shared  with  us  all 
her  comforts  and  pleasures,  served  to  intensify 
our  love  for  her  day  by  day.  The  light  had  gone 
out  from  the  home,  and  each  one  of  the 
household 

"Longed  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

(290) 
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In  a  wider  circle  her  death  was  mourned  as  a  great 
loss.  Her  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  Berean 
Baptist  church,  where  she  filled  the  office  of 
Sunday  school  superintendent,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  various  women's  societies,  and 
was  active  in  every  department  of  the  church's 
work  where  her  labor,  influence,  and  gifts  could 
advance  Christ's  cause.  Nor  was  it  alone  in  the 
church  that  she  was  missed,  for  in  her  wide 
charities  she  went  beyond  church  lines,  and  was 
as  an  angel  of  mercy  in  the  homes  of  the  sick,  the 
poor,  and  the  unfortunate.  Of  Mrs.  Hendrick  it 
can  be  truly  said  that  she  is  "gone,  but  not  for- 
gotten," for  her  name  is  often  upon  the  lips  of  the 
people,  and  is  always  spoken  with  tenderness. 

Death  came  again  in  September  of  the  following 
year,  and  without  a  moment's  warning,  our  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  John  Hackett,  passed  into  eternity. 
He  had  lived  in  the  Hendrick  home  for  about 
twelve  years,  and  had  made  his  own  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  family.  Mr.  Hendrick  provided 
for  his  burial  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  where  long 
years  before  his  wife  had  been  laid  to  rest. 

Only  two  months  more  had  passed,  when  the 
messenger  came  again,  and  Mrs.  Grow  answered 
the  call.  This  was  November  18,  1896.  For 
nearly  sixty  years  God  had  blessed  me  with  her 
companionship,  and  only  those  who  have  tasted 
of  a  like  sorrow,  can  at  all  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  an  old  man  thus  bereft  in  his  eighty- first  year. 
Comfort  for  such  can  only  lie  in  the  look  ahead, 
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for  however  lonely  the  further  journey  may  be,  it 
cannot  be  long.  Memory  and  anticipation,  retro- 
spect and  prospect,  are  my  sources  of  happiness. 

The  heroism  of  the  young  Auburn  girl  in 
undertaking  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  ;  her 
faithfulness  through  all  the  long  journey  ;  her 
deep  sympathy  with  all  my  religious  labors,  and, 
above  all,  her  devotion  to  Christ  as  her  personal 
Saviour,  make  the  memory  of  her  life  blessed. 
Her  death  was  mourned  by  the  family  as  an  addi- 
tional loss  which  it  seemed  almost  too  hard  to 
bear.  In  the  church  and  in  the  community  she 
enjoyed  many  and  sincere  friendships,  and  the 
many  kind  words  that  I  hear  continually  spoken 
in   her  remembrance   are   very   precious   to   me. 

My  approach  to  the  borderland  is  made  with 
holy  anticipations  of  the  blessed  meeting  with  the 
loved  ones  from  whom  I  shall  never  again  be 
parted. 

While  these  sad  losses  came,  and  almost  in- 
volved the  breaking  up  of  the  old  home,  God  in 
His  great  kindness  provided  for  us.  A  niece, 
Mrs.  Eva  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hendrick's 
sister  and  the  widow  of  Mr.  Rollin  Smith,  who 
was  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Grow's,  came  into  the  home 
soon  after  Mrs.  Hendrick's  death.  The  task 
was  no  easy  one  for  her  to  undertake,  but  with 
wonderful  efficiency  and  marked  devotion  she 
has  secured  to  us,  as  probably  no  one  else  in 
all  the  world  could  have  done,  the  home  com- 
forts of  the  former  years.     Here,  surrounded  by 
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every  comfort  and   I  I  with  tion, 

my  eventide  is  truly  pleasant.     Were  I  the  owi^ 
of  the  estate,  I  could  not   have  a  fuller  or  fret 

enjoyment  of  it.  The  delightful  features  of  Hon. 
E.  E.  Hendrick's   prosperity  are  the  unbounded 

generosity  with  which  he  shares  his  comforts 
with  those  he  loves,  his  marked  liberality  to- 
ward all  public  enterprises,  and  his  almost  daily 
charities  to  the  poor. 

The  marriage  of  the  two  daughters.  Mary  to 
Mr.  Alfred  P.  Trautwein,  and  Lillian  to  Mr. 
William  T.  Colville,  did  not  take  them  away 
from  home,  since  their  husbands  are  both  iden- 
tified with  large  business  interests  here,  the  former 
being  president  of  the  Oarbondale  Machine  Com- 
pany, and  the  latter  the  treasurer  of  the  Hendrick 
Manufacturing  Company.  Their  beautiful  resi- 
dences occupy  a  place  in  the  enclosure  with  the 
Hendrick  house,  while  the  gardens,  grove,  and 
lawns  are  transformed  into  a  sort  of  fairy-land 
by  the  six  children  of  the  two  households — Caro- 
line and  Emily  Trautwein.  and  Kenneth.  Jessie, 
Dorothy,  and  William  Colville. 

In  religious  ministerings  to  my  own.  my  privi- 
leges have  been  unusual.  In  the  immediate 
family,  I  baptized  both  Brother  Hendrick  and 
Sister  Caroline,  and  afterwards  married  them. 
I  baptized  their  daughter  Lillian,  and  married 
both  of  the  daughters.  Mary  was  baptized  during 
one  of  my  prolonged  absences  from  home.  Of 
my  relatives,  including  brothers,  sisters,  nephews, 
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and  nieces,  I  baptized  over  twenty- five.  Judging 
from  the  way  in  which  God  has  blessed  me  in 
work  among  my  loved  ones,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  too  many  of  God's  people  are  shrinking 
from  a  duty  which,  if  faithfully  performed,  might 
bring  blessings  upon  their  own  house. 

In  my  early  Michigan  ministry,  God  gave  me 
great  joy  in  the  conversion  of  a  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Bassett.  Father  Hackett  was  living  with  me, 
and,  like  most  old  men,  he  wanted  to  be  useful, 
and  so  I  arranged  for  him  to  care  for  the  church. 
In  the  performance  of  this  service  he  found  great 
delight,  but,  with  the  increase  of  his  infirmities, 
he  began  to  find  it  impossible  to  do  all  that  de- 
volved upon  him.  Knowing  that  Mr.  Bassett, 
as  his  son-in-law,  would  have  an  equal  interest 
with  me  in  father's  comfort,  I  suggested  that 
he  assist  the  old  gentleman  by  seating  the  con- 
gregation for  him.  When  I  made  the  suggestion 
to  him,  I  took  pains  to  tell  him  that  after  he 
had  seated  the  congregation,  he  would  not  be 
obliged  to  remain  through  the  service.  This  I 
did  through  deference  to  his  religious  views,  he 
being  a  strong  Universalist,  and  I  knew  full  well 
that  my  preaching  was  not  of  a  sort  to  taste 
good  to  a  man  of  that  persuasion.  He  did  not 
exercise  the  privilege  of  withdrawing,  however, 
feeling  that  it  would  not  look  well  for  him  to  do 
so.  God  blessed  my  messages  to  his  soul,  and 
he  became  so  deeply  convicted  of  sin  that,  by 
his  own   testimony,   he    arose   in  the  night  and 
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partly  crossed  the  road  to  my  house  to  arouse 
me  and  ask  me  to  pray  with  him.  He  made  a 
beautiful  confession  of  Christ,  and  became  my 
most  faithful  deacon.  After  his  confession  of 
Christ,  he  took  up  the  daily  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  and  at  table  the  next  morning  he  asked 
God's  blessing.  His  little  boy,  not  knowing  the 
reason  for  the  new  order  of  things,  turned  to 
him  and  said,  "Papa,  why  haven't  you  ever  prayed 
before?"  It  was  a  soul-searching  question,  and 
I  never  meet  that  boy,  who  is  now  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  prominent  in  the  business 
and  social  life  of  our  city,  but  I  live  over  those 
early  scenes  again,  and  cherish  the  hope  that 
the  faith  of  his  father  may  be  passed  on  by  him 
unsullied  to  his  children  and  to  his  children's 
children . 

My  relations  to  the  Berean  Baptist  church 
from  the  beginning  of  our  coming  here  have 
been  most  delightful.  Entering  at  once  into  its 
membership  I  was  given  a  kindly  recogniton. 
The  pastors  of  those  early  days  were  men  of 
kindly  nature,  and  with  Brother  E.  L.  Bailey 
my  relations  became  especially  intimate.  His 
early  and  sudden  death  was  a  great  sorrow  to 
the  church.  His  first  pastorate  here  extended 
through  twelve  years,  and  was  begun  when  he 
was  a  student  fresh  from  Colgate  University. 
His  death  occurred  at  the  opening  of  his  second 
pastorate,  May  8,  1869.  It  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity to    the   church   to    show   its   sympathy   to 
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the  widow  and  her  children,  and  as  I  was  not 
occupied  with  work  elsewhere,  I  esteemed  it  a 
privilege  to  stand  in  his  place  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  while  the  church  continued  the 
pastoral  support  to  the  family.  At  the  request 
of  the  family  I  attended  the  funeral,  accompany- 
ing the  remains  to  Liberty,  his  birth-place,  where 
the  service  was  held.  On  the  following  Sunday 
a  memorial  service  was  held  in  this  city,  and 
to  accommodate  the  throngs  who  would  gather 
to  pay  their  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
whom  they  greatly  loved,  the  Presbyterians  not 
only  tendered  the  use  of  their  church  for  the  ser- 
vice, but  requested  that  they  be  permitted  to  con- 
tribute this  much  to  the  honor  of  this  faithful 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  this  occasion  I  re- 
peated the  sermon  delivered  at  Liberty. 

At  this  time  I  was  approached  by  some  of  our 
people  with  regard  to  taking  the  pastorate,  but  I 
did  not  give  them  any  encouragement,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  third  approach  of  this  kind  had  been 
made  that  I  entered  upon  the  work.  This  was  in 
April  of  1874,  and  for  two  years  we  left  the  Hen- 
drick  home,  taking  up  our  residence  in  the  par- 
sonage, where  we  sought  to  extend  a  proper  hos- 
pitality to  our  people.  Under  Mrs.  Grow's  plan- 
ning, we  had  every  member  of  our  church  to  eat 
a  meal  at  our  table  during  the  pastorate,  inviting 
them  in  congenial  groups.  In  this  and  numerous 
other  services,  I  saw  what  she  would  have  been  to 
me  had  I  settled  in  pastorates  instead  of  working 
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as  an  evangelist.  My  pastoral  work  here  was 
very  pleasant,  and  tended  to  strengthen  the 
friendships  that  had  been  previously  formed,  and 
to  lay  deep  and  strong  foundations  for  the  friend- 
ships of  all  these  after  years.  Closing  the  pas- 
torate by  my  resignation  in  April  of  1876,  I  en- 
gaged in  the  activities  which  are  recorded  in  the 
preceding  chapters  of  this  book.  These  labors 
took  me  away  from  home  so  continuously  that  I 
saw  but  little  of  the  home  church  life  for  many 
years. 

During  my  Clinton  pastorate  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  mid-week  prayer  and  covenant 
meetings,  and  at  the  close  of  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  T.  E.  Jepson,  I  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  conduct  these  meetings.  In  this  work  Deacon 
P.  S.  Joslin  shared  the  burden  with  me,  and  then, 
as  for  all  years  of  my  life  in  the  Berean  church,  I 
found  him  a  "true  yoke -fellow."  The  deacon  and 
I  have  grown  old  together.  At  my  coming  here 
in  1865  he,  like  myself,  was  in  the  prime  of  life; 
now  we  are  both  living  in  our  eighty -sixth  year. 
Brother  Joslin  is  of  that  type  of  men  whom  the 
Lord  must  have  had  in  mind  when  he  said,  "Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  With  unselfish  devo- 
tion he  has  given  himself  to  all  the  interests  of 
our  church,  and  enjoys  the  love  and  confidence  of 
old  and  young. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev.  H.  J.  Whalen,  D.D. 
began  his  labors  here  a  month  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  my  last  pastorate,  and  during  these  two 
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years  and  more  my  relations  with  pastor  and  peo- 
ple have  been  intimate.  I  am  made  to  feel  very 
comfortable  by  the  courtesies  of  both  the  pastor 
and  the  congregation.  Dr.  Whalen  has  generously 
given  me  the  pleasant  privilege  of  extending  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  all  that  have  been  received 
during  his  pastorate,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
steady  growth  and  progress  of  the  church  under 
his  care,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  communion  service  during  the  two  years 
and  more  when  there  have  not  been  new  members 
received.  At  the  recent  April  communion  I  had 
the  delight  of  giving  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
twenty- two.  In  his  ministry  to  the  sorrowing  I 
have  had  a  share  in  his  labors,  and  in  nearly 
every  funeral  in  the  families  of  the  congregation  I 
have  participated  with  him  in  the  service.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  an  old  minister,  which  cannot  be  writ- 
ten out  in  words,  to  have  for  his  pastor  a  man  who 
has  in  his  heart  a  place  for  one  who  has  passed 
the  days  of  his  active  service,  and  who  also  has 
sense  enough  to  understand  that  his  people  do  not 
love  him  less  because  of  the  kindness  which  they 
may  feel  and  occasionally  express  toward  an  old 
friend  and  former  pastor. 

"O  brother  man!  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother! 

Where  kindness  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there ; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other, 

Each  smile  a  lrynin,  each  gen'rous  word  a  prayer." 

During   pastoral  interims    I  have  usually  been 
called  upon  to  do  the  work  of  the  pastor.     In  joy 
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and  in  sorrow  I  have  been  brought  into  the  clot 
fellowship  with  a  multitude  of  families,  and  in  all 
these   relations    I  have    sought    to   show   my 
worthy  of  the  love  and  confidence  so  universally 
bestowed. 

Finally,  I  would  turn  the  remnant  of  my  days 
into  a  doxology,  for  "sorely  goodness  and  m< 
have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life."  At 
the  memory  of  all  His  mercy,  in  the  midst  of  all 
my  present  comforts,  with  the  joy  of  my  present 
hopes,  and  in  view  of  what  He  is  constantly  doing 
for  the  children  of  men,  my  closing  word  to  the 
reader  is.  "0  magnify  the  Lord  with  me.  and  let 
us  exalt  Bis  name  together.11 


THE    END 


